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BROKEN FAMILIES 



THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 23* 1983 

^ _ U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on Family and Human Services, • 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources; 

Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:10 a.m., in room 
SD-628, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Jeremiah Denton 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Denton, Grassley, and Hatch. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR DENTON 

Senator Denton. Good morning. This hearing will come-to order. 

I would like to welcome the witnesses and guests to; the third in 
a series of hearings on the topic of family breakdown, its effects on 
children and adults, its causes, and the role of Government in the 
.problem. The hearing today will focus specifically on causes of 
family breakdown and on its implications for oijr society. 

At our first two hearings, we heard some sobering facts about 
the current state of family life in the United States. We learned 
that if current trends continue, nearly half of all marriages will 
end in divorce. We learned Jthat the effects on children of divorce 
or separation, and the consequent absence of a parent, can be seri- 
ous -and long lasting. These effects include ^ower academic perform- 
ance in school, depression, anger, and loneliness, a sense of rejec- 
tion, and higher risks of psychosexual development problems. . 
f The rising tide of teenage suicides can in mafty cases be correlat- 
ed with family lives in disarray and an absence of parental accessi- 
bility, affection, and guidance. 

Though the duration of these effects- may vary greatly, depending 
on the age and character of the phild \t the time of divorce, the 
subsequent relationship betwfeeri tKe paVents, and the amount ot 
parental time the child receives, the effects are nonetheless serious 
and in many cases, enduring. \ 
f We heard at our previous hearings about the effects ot divorce on 
adults, particularly women. .We learned that the economic conse- 
quences for women with children are especially severe. As a result, 
according to the former Director of the Census Bureau, Bruce 
Chapman, a full 50 percent of the families maintained by a woman 
receivt some 6ort 6f public assistance. It is particularly noteworthy 
that if in 1980, wfe had the same family composition nationwide as 
in 1970— that is, 1 no increase in the divorce or separation rate- 
then we would actually be seeing decrease in the poverty rate, in 
fact, the rising nulmbers of single-parent families are leading to an 



increaseln families in poverty and to an increasing feminization of 
poverty. .The implications for the women and children involved are 
unhappy, indeed, as are the implications for the Federal and/State 
budgets that must support them. ■. , ' . 

What ate we to make of all this? I would contend that fhe^ ap- 
proach that both Government and those in the private sector Have 
taken to date has been haphazard, at best, and has focused almost 
exclusively on symptoms l pf the problem rather than'* on fundamen- 
tal causes. Of course, -we must give aid and comfort to, victims of 
broken' families, .but 'I fear that .our whole society has become a 
victim, a very ill and troubled victim, for whom we need a* cure 
njore desperately than we need some sort of societal analgesic to 
kill the pain of family disintegration. * 

We cannot begirt to address cures unless we can identify causes. 
Of course, our job here in the Senate is to identify the rote of gov- 
ernment in the problem or, at a minimum, to use our positions for 
leadership in addressing it. But we cannot focus on Government's 
role in the solution until we identify where we have gone wrong, 
where the essential causes of the problem are. ' > • 

' We truly have an outstanding sett of witnesses today who will 
present their views on the fundamental problems engendering the 
epidemic of family disintegration. I ain sure that we will hear a 
number of interesting theories. I do noT^xpect that we^frill come 
uj) with any Single, easy answer, but I believe we will make a£ood 
beginning toward some general directions in which we must head. 

One of bur leading magazines, Better Homes and Gardens,, re- 
cently completed a survey of 201,000 readers on the'topic of Ameri- 
can family life. Leading the list of what "those readers identified as 
the greatest threat to family life, Better Homes and 'Gardens listed 
the absence of religion or spiritual foundation in our society. Ten 
years ago, Better Homes and Gardens identified fnateriali§m as the 
leading threat. Those two items are not identical, -but are clearly 
related. ' 1 • - » „ 

v Those are sdtne of the themes we must- address today. There are 
several others. I will briefly highlight each and then turn to our 
witnesses for their perspectives: ' 
. Related to the loss of spiritual moorings, to our abandonment of 
the pursuit 9f obedience to GocJ's law, indeed, to the rejection of the 
notion that such a law even exists,, is the loss of,belief in the sancti- 
ty and inviolability of the marriage voy^ as something ordained and 
'sealed by God for all eternity: "What God has joined, let no man- 
put asjjjider." - * ~ \ 

*With an increasing* prevalence of the view that marriage is some- 
thing easily dissoluble, ^we see an increasing tolerance of betrayal 
within ryarrjage, of "free" jnarriages without commitment. We see 
even a casual indifference tabard adultery^ promiscuity as some- 
thing liberating, and certainly an increasing tolerance of sexual in- 
volvement before marriage. , 

We ,must examine the relationship between these attitudes - 
toward sexual' involvement and the rising divorce rate. 

During the same timeframe in which we have witnessed the rev- 
olution^ in sexual mores, we have experienced another sort of 
sexual revolution — a revolution in attitudes toward roles of the 
sexes. Women have moved into the work force in ever^expanding 



numbers,, with ever-incr^asing'success, and . in many cases, ever-de- 
creasing time spent at Jiome*, While it is true that women used to 
' do bdtfr' farm , work and homemaking, and that men, chauvinistical- 
ly, may well \iqve spent too little effort on helping with parenting 
and home chores,- we 3o*seem to have undertaken role changes 
which leave us rriQstly Uncertain and sometimes troubled. Likewise, 
vye are troubled, about the appropriate time allocation required 
from both parents* particularly the mother, for proper child rear- 
inq. Clearly, when pressures of) work force participation are inflict- 
ed upon both spouses, strains on the marriage^can increase. I hope 
we will Kgar various viewpoints of this phenomenon. j 

We must also discuss- the role of the media in family breakdown. 
According to one. commentator, Jeff Greenfield, it is as though Hof- 
l^vood considers happy families "fantasies". He notes that prime 
time TV deals with every i$sue except those mosthfundamental to 
our being. To quote Mr. Greenfield: ' ; 

They have moved into areas once considered untouchable in-prime time; yet, the 
nios-t common, most "crucial area of all time — the capacijty of modern men and 
women to love, trust, share, and provide a moral framework for children, this seems 
to bi^beyond their grasp. ^ 

Clearly, more' than simply reflecting change,, the media has cata- 
lyzed and accelerated the abandonment of our. traditional ethical 
moorings. , 

Last, vye shqyld touch on the role Government has played and is 
playing in this issue, though we will b.e tackling that issue exclu- 
sively at our next hearing on? October 4. But we must discuss today 
the changes in governmental policy toward marriage, particularly 
the relaxation of State divorce^ laws and its effect on cultural 
changes. " \ j 

For our first panel, we will be hearing from four outstanding in- 
dividuals of varied backgrounds. I will ask Miss Midge Decter, Dr. 
Arlany .Thornton, Dr. Allan Carlson, and Dr. Herbert Sacks to 
come forward, .please. * . , * % 

We will begin with Miss Decter. Ms. Detter is the author of sev- 
eral well-krfbwn books, including "Liberal Parents, Rascal Chil- 
dren"; "The New Chastity"; "'Die Liberated Woman and Other 
Americahs," and she is a freqtent contributor to Commentary 
magazine and other journals. She is also serving as executive direc- 
tor of the Committee for a Free Warid. 

Du^to the numbe^of witnesses we will be hearing from today, I 
will ask each to limit his of her oral rerrfarks to 10 minutes. Of 
course, the full written statement of each will be inserted in the 
record. 

Before Miss Decter begins, I would like to welcome my distin- 
guished colleague from Iowa, Senator Grass\ey, and ask if he cares 
to make an opening statement or any remarks at this time. 

Senator Grassley. Well, I want to applaud you forvour initiative 
that you are showing by holding these hearings, and the invaluable 
service that you afqjperforming. I am encouraged by the fine banel 
qf witnesses that you have and the other individuals who contribut- 
ed to the formation of the record that we are going to have. I sup- - 
pose every Sepator believes in the institution of family, so we are 
not unique in holding these hearings as members of this subcom- 
mittee, or in our support for that institution. But I think that Con- 



gress has not paid as much attention to tft^t as in^the past, and I 
hope that your record that you establish here will bring the atten- 
tion that is due it, particularly any negative aspects of initiatives 
that Congress in the past has enacted discouraging or bringing dis- 
unity to the institution of family. 

I will put the rest of my statement in the record. 

Senator Denton. Thank you very much, Senator Grassley, and 
the rest of your statement will be included in the record as if read. 
It is a pleasure to serve with men like y6u, and I am optimistic 
about the future, because our freshmatt class brought more than 
yov and me here with similar feelirtgs about the need for Congress, 
to address what /nay 6e indeed & Tiatipjial crisis. It h^beeifrq, 
pleasure to work With ffth arid y^ur staff in this area.' , J: ^ njL^ 

[The statement of Senator Grassley follqw^J 

' • PREPARED STATEMENT OF SENATOR GRASSLEY 

Senator Grassley. Many legislators fail to consider the implica- 
tions of the Jaws they passthaKaffect the family. We hear about 
environmental ilnpact statements, budget impact statements, and 
inflation impact statements! I say its time we look at the impact 
laws have on the family. ^> • t 

I applaud Senator Denton for the courage and initiative he \s 
showing' and the invaluable service he is performing in holding 
these hea/Sngs. I am Encouraged* by this fine panel of witnesses, 
and othen* individuals who have contributed to the fornlation^ of 
these heating records and those who are studying what can be 
done to guard the family against its deterioration, j 

It is in tiie family that character, integrity, stability, cooperation, 
fairness, and discipline are first learned ancUunderstood. It is the 
family structure that forms the citizen, lays the foundation for civil 
and'political character, and shapes our destiny as a people. ' 

That is why the increasing numbers of broken homes distresses 
l me greatly. The upheaval, disorientation and turbulent change felt, 
by individuals in the broken family permeates every leveljn soci- 
ety. More than 50 percent of the children in families headed by a 
female lives in poverty, compare^ with only \8 percent in husband- 
wife families. This is due in large, part td fathers who are not 
paying child support, which is wh)\J/have introduced legislation 
tightening child support enforcement. 

We need to focus ttiore attention on th§ Mature, the prerogatives, 
the duties and the blessings ofthejamily unit, and I am pleased to ' 
see that this Is now taking place under Senator Denton's* leader- 
ship. It is- incumbent upon all of us who shape our society, ,the Gov- 
ernment, the pretfs and civic and religious^iiistitutions to help re- 
cement this basic foundation of our civilization: 

I am thankful to be a member of the Family and Human Serv- 
ices Subcommittee and to participate in these oversight hearings. 

Senator Denton. Miss Decter, won't you begirf? 



r, STATEMENT OF MISS QllD(i£J)ECTER, AUTHOR, AND EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR, COMMITTEE FOR A FREE WORLD; JUL ARIANn 
\THOKNTaN. ASSISTANT RESEARCH SCIENTIST, INSTITUTE FOR 
SOCIAL RESEARCH, UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN; DR. ALLAN C. 
CARLSON, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, THE ROCKFORD IN- 
STITUTE, ROCKVORI), ILL., AND DR. JIER3ERT S. SACKS, PRO- 
FESSOR OF PSYCHIATRY AND PEDIATRICS, YALE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, ON BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN PSY- 
CHIATRIC ASSOCIATION, A PANEL >, 

* Miss De6ter. Thank you, Mr. Chairmari. T > « 

American society is at the moment lacking in consensus about 
r$any issues, But thfc one thing about which we seem to have 
achieved near-universal agreement is that something is going 
wrong with the constitution of our private lives. 'Women are noisily 
embattled, and men- smoulder in resentful silence. Drugs and alco- 
holism, -untouched by years of effort to control them, remain at the 
top of the list .of social menaces. Despite the wide availability bf ef- 
fective .means of contraception, in some American cities, abortion^ 
outnumber live births. A new psychotherapy, or mood-altering 
chemical, gets produced, as it seems, every minutes. And, of course, 
there are all those divorced, all those lonely and self-seeking, men 
and women, hopping from marriage to marriage, in search of they 
know not what, all those children abandongd by their fathers, and 
even, nowadays, abandoned by their mothers. . • . • . , 

We are* forced to ask orfrselves, as we do here today, a question 
so vast 'and general as: What, is goirjg on with us? How is it that, 
people blessed by God with better health/longer lives, greater com- 
fort, and personal freedom and economic well-being than any previ- 
ous peoples in human history, should give so. much evidence of 
de&p trouble? 

Neither I nor anyone else cart presume'to answer this question in 
full. I would, in the. bri&f time at my disposal, like dnly to suggest 
an area in which we might begin to find some understanding. 

For a generation rfo\w, millions * upon millions of Americans— } 
will riot say all — have been engaging in child sacrifice. Less blood- 
ily, perhaps, but no less obediently than-certain ancient groups of 
idol worshippers, we have been offering up our children on the 
altar of a pitiless god. Nor do I mean this as a flowery metaphor. 
In our case, the idol to whom we have sacrificed .our young is not 
made of wood or ggld, but of an idea. This idea, very crudely put; is 
that we are living in an altogether new world with not yet fully 
understood new moral rules. As inhabitants of this Supposedly 
newly ordered world, we tell ourselves we have no right to cling to 
or impose on others outmoded standards of behavior. On the con- 
trary, everyone has a right, even an obligation,, to make up his own w 
rules^-and with these rules, to make up hist>wn preferred mo.de of 
living. This idea js no merely detract proposition with us; we have 
translated it; socially religiously, politically, and juridicallyTtnto * 
the stuff of our ^tferydfey\jiational existence. And we have, as I 
said/literally sacrificed our childrerf to it. y 

Not so v A ery long ago, T a whole* generation of this country's 
middle-class children rose up in late adolescence and said they 
could see no reason to prepare themselves to take on the burdens 



of adult life— to serve their country, for instance, or educate them- 
selves, or make a living. They left school, they ran away, they 
drugged themselves; in milder cases, they just kind of hung around, 
growing pale, unkempt, • unhealthy and trucculent.. And untold 
numbers of them committed suicide. Again, I do noi speak meta- 
• phorically. In 10 years, the suicide rate of those from 18 to 25 in- 
creased by 250 percent. Now did we respond to this, we elders—we 
parents, teachers, clergymen, journalists, civic leaders, and yes, leg- * 

islators? ' _ * * 

We applauded them. We said they were the best generation eyer 
seen; they were great idealists, far superior to ourselves. We Said 
'they had discovered a new way to live. In short, we abandoned 
them. Just as surely as if 'we had with our own hands bared their 
necks to the rijtual knife, we sacrificed them on the altar of our 
own moral irresponsibility. Those who managed to save themselves 
did so with no help from a"hy of the authorities in their lives, nei- 
ther parental, religious, nor intellectual. For none of these authori- 
ties would tell them what they needed to know— that ijife is real 
v and weighty and consequential; that life is good, and only good 
when it is real' and weighty and consequential; that it requires dis- 
cipline and courage and the assumption of responsibility for oneself 
and others; and that it repays, and only repays discipline and cour- 
age and the assumption of responsibility for oneself and others. 

Why did mothers and fathers, teachers and ministers, lawgivers 
and judges, why did all the figures on whom childreri depend to 
teach, them how to live a decent and rewarding life refuse to tell 
them ^svhst they needed ,to know? Because they themselves had not 
the courage of any convictions. How many parents sent— still 
send— their adolescent children off, unaided and morally .and psy- 
chically unprotected, into the treacherous ocean of sex simply be- 
cause they have not the courage to say what they truly beheve-- 
that sex in childhood is a dangerous and debilitating and life-deny- 
ing force? " . . 
• As a Society, we do not even any longer have the moral courage 
to cast out in horror— a horror we all feel— the child pornographer, 
the pedophile; the commiter of incest. We tfem^and haw and let the 
courts decide, which they usually 'do on the basis of certain fine 
points of legal procedure. Does the first amendment protect the ex- 
ploiters of 7- and 8-year-old boys for pornographic films? Is that 
really one of the constitutional rights that have made this country 
a glory of freedom? , A , 

The truth is, we have lost the collective ability to make the sim- 
plest moral assertions. And if we have lost it collectively, we shall 
surely lose at individually, as well. For .people precisely cannot 
make up their own lives. They are constituted to be members ot 
' communities. They cannot live themselves and cannot bring up 
their childrep, not for long, by a standard that finds no confirma- 
tion in the surrounding community. An individual s inner resolve, 
when it must be engaged every day in a battle against the sur- 
rounding moral atmosphere, begiijs to erode and crack. A commu- 
nity that does not love virtue takes an unimaginable toll onr the 
virtuous. Instead of rewarding, it punishes them. Out of historic 
error, out of sloth, out of cowardice, out of lack of collective will, 
We are permitting ourselves to become a society that punishes the 
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virtuous. That punishment is every day being incorporated into the 
laws of the land, written and unwritten. 

It is the family— the greatest tribute to, the most brilliant inven- 
tion of, the human moral capacity— that has lately taken the great- 
est, punishment of all. For one thing, we pretend no longer to be 
sure what is a family. We debate publicly, as we did even at a 
White House conference not many years back: Is a family tfte $ame 
thing as a household? Is it two lesbians? Is it two homosexuals? Is 
it a man and a woman sharing the same roof out ^wedlock? Why 
not? Are we not, after all, free as peoplfejiving in a new order to 
make up our own definitions? 

In attempting to erase its uniqueness as an institution, we 
remove from the family the community affirmation that is the ab- 
' solutely essential ingredient to its strength as an institution. It was 
t claimed, and our policymakers and our legislators concurred, that 
society engaged in unfair discrimination against those who chose 
., not to live in traditional families. But such discrimination, in ev- 
erything from tax policy to public speec^h, is precisely the means by 
which a society makes known its standards arid values. 

Why should a spciety that professes to believe in the family not 
discriminate in its favor? Even to have to speak of belief in the 
family, as if it were an alternative among many, is a real sign of. 
. our pathology. Indeed, by turning the family into a merely volun- 
tary, optional relationship, we have ironically increased its capac- 
ity to make its members unhappy. Thus our divorce rate. 

The family, as I have said, is a brilliant moral invention. It 
teaches us that life is not lived alone. To be a parent is to discover, 
sometimes with considerable surprise, at first, that there are lives 
more valuable to one than o'ne's own. To be a child of parents is to 
incorporate into'one's being the knowledge that human life, as op- 
posed to animal existence, is a system of mutual obligations and de- 
pendencies. 

To.gQt beyond self is the only possibility for happiness; to under- 
stand obligation -is the only possibility for genuine individual freer 
dom. That may, as little children are wont to say, be "no fair," but 
it is the truth. Thus, ^he family—to me and to everybody, no 
matter how many revolutions . of consciousness aridFbeing he claims 
to have taken place— is a mother and a father t and their children. 
And thus, too, the family is one of society's first ordfers of business. 

I do not pretend to have any simple answer as ttfhow we can get 
ourselves out of our present moral morass. But. Ldo know that it 
will be-necessary for us to begin to talk to one another honestly 
from the Jieart instead out of a lot of junky and morally imperti- 
nent fashionable ideas. And I dp know that it will be necessary for 
us as a society, without fear for the trendy opinion of- mankind, 
forcefully and vocally to discriminate in favor of what we all, deep' 
doWn, still actually believe^ be good and valuable and right. 

Thank. you. 

Senator Denton. Thank you, Miss Decter. . * 
[Questions along with responses follow:] 
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Questions for Miss Decter, Submitted by Senator Denton 



1", I believe there is still some, ambivalence in our society 

« today as to where married women should draw the line between 

their devotion to career and the time they s^pend with their 
.families. Is there any correlation at all in your mind 
between the role changes. that have occurred between the 
sexes in recent years and the rising divorce rate? 



I rlo not' hrne^. 1 " haliava thst tha 1 ssua * * on* of weren worklno, 
or nvnn nnoosssril v — though horn it is rr^ co**'*] ten tec! — of '-'open 
nMrm^.iP c*rnfl r B, Tho "ii»ntirn is vhan snrf hoi-'.sn'* "pj" whajt 
r ow n or. . Uorklno wrron ara n"t n«v: think o* tha olr 1 rnrntn', 
neassnts , * irat-nenoration irmirrnnts to thia ccv.ntr*r , tha 
vnat," Tho Issuers r»n"^ c oi-irritia* . T 'orkino 'mr nacassit*' i* 
r»^t r nv s vorsn tha fl« r n thino ss vrricjnr hnrnnni ona i« *-*»nf«*n* . 
rasent'ul, snc! i»nrrrt« r ul 'or rznrfnrt snr 1 ~*rivilara. Tor anV "p.rfc J a" 
'■fprsn--an<* hare I 'b^or^ ■ r ror ax*ierlenca--tha real •-uastion i sV. vhafr 
rroron "irst. in rne's oera , attention, nnr 5 rrrnltrent, Thia, ft* 
rmirie, onl" creates a oi-nhler in the serious nnr sili t rf * cflMor, 
To hnve a '-aal cnroor nnr' p -pip»hIi-^t o* 7 a t.wi^n that she h.vo 

tv<oo. tho aoo*"o", arotionrl ss 'wl 1 as *->h'»sirs]. Mont *H rVj«-clase 
vornn In o r * r icoa--ssk unvnne who has wnrhflf 1 with* thor--r'o not 
really wish to niirmin cnraarsr thay onlv wish to oat off. o* tha 
hnnqfl,. unr 1 have a "rood tiro," The woman's roverent ha« tolr 1 the*"' 
thev *ra entitled , nnr 1 has bitteMv nisled than. Th*t is t-'n»» I 
th''* ,v ' tha •N'ftinn* sr-caHnr* "roi« rhnn^a^" ara nnh; timpr^rv, 
neoausc o ** *-^l os , i * thpt tarr Iff f-esot variously, ha van ' t 

chsnoor. 1 st si!. f *hst in not tar-worn™, hovavn»-, sor 5 is a serious 
throat to rarri'ara nnc 1 s csuse 'or tha incraswa in rM*'o*-ca „ is tha . 
currant rMsrontant of varan vhiohn"ar '««/ thav <-> 7 s" *t. ! V society 
cannot ha in s rnpr 1 state if its voran urn not, fhat hss ""t vopen 
into n bar 1 ststa is the, tachno lorry thst has slso saver 5 thoir 1<<»a*: 
Mfth control, nnr 3 the rarUosl rar"ucMon in the burins o* ho~a*-aH n~ 
To cannot ^o bnok. !*hat is roro, it vruld bo ain'ul, Htsr^'iv, to 
h*> nr«t«lr»ic: tha new tachnolonv hs«< rrivan li*nf anr^ virnr snr 1 ha«lth 
nnr! confort, Hut ve woren ara lea^inn trul^f ravolutionsrv lives, 
nlsnninn our fsrilias snd havlnrr little remiirari us in tha wav 
r c housavork, t'e have not vat-ouita lonmar 1 to live *"lth this, anr 1 
sbova sll, no lonoftr know what vslua csn ba nut onvhst wa rlo. This 
is tha rasl, true crisis rclea, I* ve fir* not h^"a it. Vor-an f a 
Lib woul^ navar hsva oottan snw/hara, 'or whst tha rovarant talis 
voran about tharsalvas roes arsinst both their nutiro snr 5 thai»- 
nstural r^onlras. A raturn to bio ^xrtHas vrulr? halo, Tha snf- 
nat^ 1 * **" r c vacant vasrs hss hnen r'p'»nntatin<7 to tho soiritusl 
va] f*ra d c wrpon , An"' vit!i oro-natali^r i^nl' 1 oor.a sn incrassa in 
tho «»al f-lova , ^n tha hont sanno, o ff Monan. Dut such a thinr cannot 
ba larr<slatar\ it can onlvt-cora e rrr within tha culture, !larriaoe 
is sn institution crested to serve the nea^s wrnn snrf chilclren, 
Tha 1i % vorca rste is the reeult pf wonan's ra'nssl to sckn^larlna 
that thev need snrt wsnt rsrriaoe r.ora thsn ran — bv nstura — sn^ t'ist 
hh*", thus have * soacial resnonsi bility to it. They sre once soain 
bv sll inrHrstiona bec-innino to Fine 1 this out, no thanks tP tha ^ 
rultu^-a but thsnks ta the niserv thev hsve brpunht uoon tlierseTvas, 
slonrr with avarvone elsa. 
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Our next witness, Dr. Arland Thornton, is an associate research 
scientist with the Institute for Social Research at the University of 
Michigan. 

Please proceed, Dr. Thornton. 

Dr. Thornton. During receut years, as we have just heard, the 
American public has been overwhelmed with new information 
about the changing family: Half of all marriages will end in di- 
vorce; one-fifth of all children are now born out-of-wedlock; one- 
fifth of all households with children are headed by a wpman; 
American women are now bearing less than two children; the mar- 
riage rate is declining; and the number of couples living together 

rithout marriage is growing. v 
Some people believe that these developments reflect the disinte- 
gration of tha family anfi wonder if the family institution will 
remain viable My own opinion, however, is that predictions about 
the demise of the 'family are premature and exaggerated. 

Having a happy marriage and a good family life are singled out 
by Americans as the two most important domains of their lives. 
Most Americans are embedded in a significant network of kin,-," 
where they receive substantial support. About four-fifths of "all 
Carried Americans report their marriages as being very happy or 
above average, an actual increase in marital happiness since the 
1950's. Ninety percent of young tt^ople $ay they plan to marry and 
have children, and most are op^Tmistic about the success of their 
marriages. This leads me to the conclusion that, although Iberfe 
have been tremendous changes, families continue to play a vital 
role in today's world. \ 
. As we search for understanding of this complex mosaic of change 
and continuity, it is important to recognize that many of the trends 
have been with us for well over a century. During this same period, 
the entire face of American society was transformed by the process- 
es that we now refer to as modernization, industrialization, and 
economic development. 

In this presentation, I will briefly describe some of the central 
features of American society of the past, outline some of the crucial 
changes in society, and explain some of the effects of those changes 
on family. life. m > • 

In the beginning of our country, the family was thfe basic organi- 
zational unit of society, with most activities conducted there. There 
were few economic enterprises outside the home; intead, the tradi- 
tional family- household organized its own resources to provide its 
. needs. Irj this 'society , each individual family member had a role in 
production. 

There was an important division- of labor in the families of early 
America. The husband generally directed the economic activity of 
the family, which was often an agricultural enterprise. While the 
wife maintained a primary role in the caring of the home and chil- 
dren, she usually played an important part in the economic enter- 
prise, by taking care of gardens and farm animals and helping with 
oth§F important activities. Children were also actively involved in 
thfe productive activities of the family. However, while everyone in 
-the family was involved in economic production, the earnings of 
the family were controlled by the head of the household. Educa- 
tional institutions' were not an important part of early American 
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society. School attendance was not widespread and was clearly sub- 
servient to the needs of the family's economic endeavors. 

Disease and death were omnipresent in early American families. 
Many children died in, infancy, and many mothers died in child- 
birth. Thus, it was necessary for families to bear large numbers of 
children. 

While I have been describing society in early America, many of 
these aspects of life were relevant for many of us well into the 20th 
century. To illustrate this, I would like to refer briefly to my own 
family experiences, since I have personally experienced m&ny of 
things I have just mentioned. 

I grew up on a farm iri southwestern Idaho, where both sets of 
my grandparents had migrated from Utah just after the tarn of , 
the century'. My maternal grandparents were homesteaders who 
opened new land on'the Idaho desert. My father supervised the op-* \ 
eration of our family farm to support his growing family — a family 
that finally included eight children. -My mother specialized in 
taking care of the house and children. While she was never em- K < 
ployed outside the home, her economic services to our family were 
many. For myself, I had no employer outside* my family before I 
left home and went away to college. Nevertheless, I workid hard 
doing numerous farm tasks. As a result of not having an employer 
of my own, I had -no independent source of money, and every penny 
that I speiit came from my parents. 

As everyone knows, modernization and economic development 
have thoroughly transformed American society iduring the last cen- 
tury and a half. Since the family was the central institution of tra- 
ditional American society, these tremendous changes could not i 
have occurred without impacting family life. A central feature of 
these changes was the introduction and expansion of important 
nonfamily institutions including schools, factories, and corpora- 
tions. Slowly but now almost completely, economic production has , 
been transferred outside the family. Today, rather than almost ev- 
eryone being active in family economic production, almost all 
workers are employed outside the family. Now, instead of children 
spending almost no time in school, school is the primary activity of 
most children until they reach age 18, and jpany continue educa- 
tion well into their twenties. ^ 

There have also been tremendous improvements in health, and 
we now have reached a standard of living that we could not even 
have imagined a century ago. 

The shift of the primary locus of employment from the family to 
the marketplace substantially reduced the opportunity for women 
to combine economic production with cdre of, children and the 
home, thereby reducinetheir economic contribt^Hfes to the family. * 
Howevef, the recent influx of mothers into the labor force has* re- 
versed this pattern. Mothers fu-e again combining economic produc- 
tion with the care oflthe hQme and children. But now, there is the 
crucial difference that the ecbnomic production occurs outside 
rather than inside tJhe family umt. Instead of the family working 
together as a unit jfeo meet its financial needs, indiviltual family 
members now sell tftieir labor in the marketplace in exchange for 
money which is pooled together in the family. The family deals 
with the outside world not-as a single entity, but as a set of individ- 
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uals/It also means that individual family meihbers— fathers, poth- 
ers and children — have direct control over the fruits of their-labor. 
This provides a source of independence for individual family mem- 
bers that was unknown in the p^st. V 

The increase ih educational attendance has strongly modified the 
role of children in the family. Instead of childrfen contributing to 
the family enterprise at an early age, they now require family re- 
sources over an extended period. In addition, when they do work 
for money now, they seldom contribute those resources to the fam T 
ily's uses, but maintain them for their own consiunption. Edycation 
also provides children with skills that increase their ability to deal 
with parents. ' 

A number of ot*her important changes in family life have accom- 
panied these long-term transformations of American socipty. The 
fertility of American women has declined almost continuously from 
1800 to the present, with average number of children declining 

• from about seven tp about two. Household size has declined tre- 
" mendously since the first census in 1790. As part of tfris trend, 

there has been anuncrease*in independent living, an especially im- 
portant phenomenon for the elderly and for fcoung adult children. 

* The trend' toward independence among young peoplp is probably 
reflected in the increase in the rate of out-of-wedlock births, an in- 
crease -wliifih has been fairly steady since 1940. The divorce rate 
has increased almost'continuously since 1860. 

Of course, within these basic, long-term family trends, there have 
been important, but relatively short, fluctuations. An .'example of 
thefce fluctaations is the substantial increase in marriage, divorce 
and childbearing which followed World War II. The rise in divorce 
lasted only a few years, while the baby boom lasted for more than 
a decade, and the marriage boom extended across two decades. Un- 
fortunately, while several explanations of these fluctuations have 
been offered, there is as yet no clear concensus about fehe causes. 

The power of the forces changing American family life can be 
"^farther appreciated by understanding that family changes have not 
/been unique to the 'United States. Virtually every country of 
Europe and those originating frojn European societies have experi- 
enced the same general trends. The specifics and details, of course, 
Vary across countries, but the same basic trends observed in the 
U/iitedxStates also apply to these other countries. 

/.Also, as I have studied non-European countries, I have been im- 
pressed by the many similarities that can be observed as- these 
countries experience the forces of modernization and development. 

I have also been impressed by the extent to which the overall 
trends observed for our country as a whole also apply to specific 
subgroups within our ^society. While there are important variations 
within American society by ethnic origin, religious affiliation and 
region, it appears that the basic patterns have applied to virtually 
all of the subgroups that have been studied. 

Of course, given the central importance of the family, the magni- 
tude of family change has had a tremendous impact on human re- 
lationships and the quality of our lives. Particularly worrisome to 
us is childbearing among young unmarried women, the-kicidence of 
sexually transmitted disease, the difficulties often associated with 
divorce, and the problems many single parents have. Yet at the 
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same time, there have been a number of positive developments. 
The rise in independent living, the ability to end difficult marital 
relationships, and the employment of women have broughft valua- 
ble opportunities to many Americans. I believe that it is altogether 
too easy, to idealize the past and ignore the positive thrust of many 
*of the changes which have occurred. 

While I am generally impressed with, the resilience of the family, 
I am not advocat/ng that we ignore the problems. I believe that 
there are probabty many things th^tfw^fckn and should do to -im- 
prove the quality of our family experienced However, as we search" 
for improvements, I would hope that we look for solutions that are 
consistent with the irfany fundamental changes which have oc- 
curred in our society over the last century, because any effort to 
effect | wholesale reversal of those changes is likely to be unsuc- 
cessful. 

Finally, in the light of the extre.irie' divisiveness that family 
policy debates have engendered in the past, I would hope that the 
solutions that we derive will have substantial consensus. v ■ „ 

Thank you. j 

Senator Denton. Thank you, Dr. Thornton. 

[The prepared statement of Dr, Thornton along with questions ' 
and responses follow:] 
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ransformations'of American Society and Family Life 



Introduction • \ 

During recent years the Ame ric an public has been 
overwhelmed with n^w information about the changing family: A 
about half of all marriages will errd'in divorce; nearly «ne- 
* fifth of all children are, now born oufof-wedlo^ck; one fifth 
of all households with children ar* headed by k woman; on 
average, American women, are now bearing less than two 

s 

children; the marriage 'rate la declining; and the 'number 
couples living together without marriage ia^growing 
rapidly. 1 A number of people believe that theae . 
developments reflect a d i ai n teg ra t i o n of .theS^amity and * 
wonder if the family institution will remain a viable one. 

My own opinion* however, la that pp«dictiona about the 
demise of the family are* premature and exaggerated. The 
current evidence indicates that mo at Ame r lean a are embedded, 
in a significant networV of kin, where they receive ^ 
substantial physical and emotional aupport. Most Americans 
will marry, have child re n, and experience conaiderable ■ ^ 

fulfillment in their families. Moat Americans atill regard 
the family and their familial relationahips as central ^to * ' 

their well-being and happiness. In fact, the reported 
happi'ness of marriages today exceeds thaf of the 1 950s. 

! I have coauthoreXan article, "Changing American 
Families," which summarizea many of theae trends (Thornton 
and Freeclman, 1 983). It la acheduled for publication in 
Oc tober . 



• * . . . > 

This leads nfc to the conclusion chat slthowgh there -have 

\ : * * 

been tremendous changes in family life, families continue to 
t * 

plsy s vitsl role in todsy* s 'wo rid s^£ sre' 1 ike ly to remain 

2 " 

important In the future*- 

As we aearch for unde r a t and ing of this complex mosaic 

.( 

of change and continuity in American famil y life, it ifc ver^ 



important to recognise that-BSj^of the trends have been * 
with us for u.ell over a century. ?mj^& chi8 aame P eriod 
the entire face of American locletf wn being transformed by 
the processes we now ^ifer to ss mod ern is s t io n , 
industrialization, urbanisation,' and economic development, 
and theae forces hsd^JLT*«t influence on family life* In^ 
this presentetion I will describe some of ^e centrsl 
feet'uree o? Amer.icft aociety of the psst, outline aome of 
the crucial changea i« society, and 'explain aome of the 
effects of those changea on family life, t 

« 

Society and Family Life in the Paat «■ 
In the beginning of our country, the family waa the 
baaic organizational unit of aociety, with moat activitiea, 
including production and conaumption, being conducted there. 
There were few economic en te rpr i ae a ou t aide the home, such 
aa corporations, fsctories, or government bur es uc rs c le s to 
empl>$r individusl Americsns. Instesd, the trsditionsl 
fsmily household orgsnized, directed, snd msnsged its own 

2 Additionsl discussion of these issues can be found by 
referring to Bane (1 976), Cherlin and Furatenberg C 1 '"). 
Thornton and Freedmen ( 1 983 ) , snd Veroff, Douven, snd Kulka 
(1981). 

V. . 
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resources to provide its needs. In this society each 
* * 

Individual family mem be rt>*h us b a nd p wlfe, ( and c h 1 Id re n - - h a A a 

3 • * 

role In production. • . 

/ • *. * 

There was an Important division of labor In the 

.» *! 
•families of early Ame r lea . The husband gene rally directed 

the economic activity of the family vhich was often, but not 

always an agricultural enterprise. While the wife ^ 

maintained a primary role In Che caring of the home and 

children, she usually played, an Important part In the 

economic enterprise by t a king U~. of garden s and farm 

animals, and when necessary, helping with other important 

activities. Children, from a very early age,- were also 

actively Involved In the productive activities of the 

family. However, while everyone' In the family, including 

women and children, were actively Involved In economic 

production, "the earning! of (the family were controlled by ^ * 

the bead of the houaehold.^ 

v • * 

Educational In s 1 1- 1 ut 1 o na . we re not an Important part of 
« i 

early American aoclety. School attendance was not 

? , — ■ — ^ — ) 

Two books describing - the world of the_4iaf t are Demos 
(1970) and Greven (1970). % Alao of lntercat are three books j 
.written primarily about historical European socle tie s 
(Laslett, 1965; Shorter, 1975; Tilly and Scott, 1978). 

4 

As recently as 1,900, approximately forty percent of 
the American population realded on farms (U.S. Bureau of the 
Census, 1975) . 

^Discussions of family organization are provided by 
Demos (1970) and Xreven (1970). Alao see Rett (1977). Good 
examples of "the persistence of these patterns Into the late 
lith and early 20th centurlea are provided by Early (1982) 
arfd U.S. Department of Labor, Women's Bureau (192 }\ ■ f % 
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ji-idesprea^d a.nd was' clearly subservient to- the needs of thfe 
family's economic endeavor*. Consequently, the educational 
attainments of. American childre*n we,re 1 imi ted- -cer ta inly by 
the standards of^Nf oday . * < \ / 

^ disease and death were omnipresent in early American 
families. tiany children djed in in f ancy , , many mothers died 
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inl childbirth, many "families with small children were 
disrupted by the death of one of the pare/ts, and many 
persona did hot live to see t~he^r"~gra nd c hi Id r en . In this 
situation, it was necesaary for families to bear large 
numbers of children. • 

While I have been describing society in e ar lya Ame r ic a , 
many of these aspects of llfe^Were relevant for many* we11 
into the twentieth century. To Illustrate this, I would 
like to refer briefly to my own ftmily exper le n ce a* ' # 
Although jay teenage children oftefi^thlnk of me as an old- 
timer, I am nFt yet forty years old. Yet, I hive personally 
experienced mfny of the crucial dimensions I just mentioned. 

H - 

I grew up on a farm in so u t hwe s t e jn Id aho . Both my father's 
and mother'a parents had migrated to Idaho from Uty just 
after the turn of the century. My maternal grandparents 
were homesteaders who opened ^new land on the Idaho desert. A 
My father supervised the operation of our family farm to 
support his growing family-** family that finally included 
eight children. My mother, like most mothers of yesteryear, 

6 As recently as 1940 only 36 percent of men snd 4 0 
percent of women aged 25-29 had completed four years of high 
school (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1980). 
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specialized in taking care of the house and children. While 
•he was, to my knowledge, niver employed outside the home 
for pay, her economic services to the family were many, 
including the provision of food and clothing to the farm, 
labor force, and when necessary, helping out in the fields 
and barnyard. Her direct input into the family farm was 
particularly marked during the great depression" when she 
worked in, the fields and was responsible fo'r a flpck of 
turkeyfl. For myself, I had no employer jDu«tside fcy family 
>ef orei\ 1 ef t home and went away to college; nevertheless, I 
worK§d' hard weeding onions,. ho eing beets, hauling hay, 
feeding calves, an,d milking cows. As a result of not having 
an' employer of my own, I had no independent source of money 
to spend for anything; every penny I spent a*s a young person 

i ; 7 * * 

/came from parents. » 

I ■ ' 

Societal and Family Change ^ 

As everjo ne knows, modernization, industrialization, 
economic development, and urbanization have thoroughly 
transformed Am|rlc^n society during the last century and a 
half. Since the faWlj...r»s the central institution of 
traditional American society, \ he se^ tr erne ndou s changes could 
not have occurred without impacting tremendously on American 



^migrated from the agricultural roots that t Just 
described and married a city woman. Our family^ wfji ch 
Jntfludes four children, now lives in a ci-ty, and I work for 
a large state university. The world my ftiildren are r 
experiencing is entirely different from\^r>at of my 'parents' 
yo u t h. v Whe n I tell my children abou t my own child hood, they 
can only begin to understand it, and my parents* childhoods 
are even more difficult for my child re n to a pprea^a te . 



r 
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family life. A central feature of .fch« se changes was the 
introduction and expansion ^of Important nonfamlly 

'institutions I n c lud Ing^sc hoo 1 57 .faccoriet,, corporations, and 
governmental bureaucracies. Slowly but surely, and now 
almos.t completely 1 , economic production has- been transferred 
outside the family. Today, rather than •lAVsc everyone 
bek'ng active In family economi c . produc ti-o,*, . almo st all 
workers are. employed outaide the family^ Now, Instead of, 
children spending almost no time .in school, school Is the k 
primary ac t iv 1 1 /""o f most^unt 1 !! they reach age 18 or so and 
many continue education well Into V h *. , *|' twenties. 
Accompanying these changes have been tremendous Improvemen ts 
iilheslt ; h and longevity, and we have no^ reached a standard 
0*" living that could not have been Imagined a century ago. 

The ahlft of the primary lo cu a* o f* empl o yme n t from t^e 
family, to the market place aub s t an 1 1 al ly reduced the 
opportunity for women to combine economic production with 

•care of children and the horn*, thereby, reducing the 
economic contributions of women to the family. m 
Consequently, as recently as 1940 only l> percent of married 
women were in the"'labor force. ^.However, the recent influx 
of mothers into the labor force has reversed this pattern. 
Mothers are again combining economic production with the 
care of the home and children. 8 But now there is the 

crucial difference that the economic production occurs 

v t 'K » ■ - 

o,utside rather than Inside tfce family unit. 
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For further information concerning theae trends see'- 
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. Now, instead of the family working together as a unit 
to meet^ its financial needs, in d i vi du a 1 J am i 1 y members Sell 
their labor in the market .place in exchange for money which 

is pooled together in 'the *amiiy. This m?ans that the 

» * * \ ' i -» 

, family deals with the outside world not as a single economic 
.entity but as a set of individuals. It also means that 
individual family mem be r s- - f a t he r s , mothers, anel^h i 1 d re n - - 
have direct control over the fruits of t-heir labor. 9 This" 
provides a source of independence and'automony that wa.s 
unknown i n the paat. 

J The tremendous i n c r e a se i n educ a t .1 ona 1 attendance has 
strongly modified the role-of children in the family. 
Instead ofj children contributing to the family economic 
enterprise afc an 0irly age, they now require/expenditures o/ 
family resources over an extended period. In addition, when * 
tHey do work for , money now, they aeldom contribute those 
resources to the family's uses but maintain thenar their 
own private c o.n sum p 1 1 o n . In*iddition^ education not only 
provides children with new skills and knowledge that are ;• ' 
useful; in the labor market but with akills that increase 
their ability to deal with parents at-home. 

A number of other important changes in family life have 
accompanied the c ,se long-term transfornntions of American 

Oppenheimer (1970) and Bureau of Labor Statistics (1982). 

See Bachman ( 1 983) for a discussion of <c hil d ren * I 
economic a»f'fluence and independence today.. t 
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society. 10 The fertility of American women 'has declined ■ 
.Lost continuously from 1800 to the pre.ent, with average 
„ UBb er of children born declining from .bout .even to .bout 
t„o. Contr.ception bec.me -ide.pr.ad in the nineteenth 
century and today, .. • result of n«« .nd very effective^, 
...„. of contr.ception, husb'.nd. snd wive, c.n effective^ 
control their chi 1 dbe sr ing . Household sire h.s declined 
tremendously since the first census in 1790. As pert of , 
this trend there h«. been sn increase in independent living, 
an especially important phenomenon for the elderly and for 
young adult children. The divorce rate ha. incr....d almost 
continuou.ly aince I860. Today, about one-half of all 
..rri.ges'will end in divorce if current r.te. continue y. 
compared to about five percent of;the marriage, of the 
I860.. The trend toward independence among young people is 
.„ .specially iipoftanX theme in writing., .bout family 
change. 11 Thi. independence i. undoubtedly reflected in the 
increase in the r.te.of ou t -o f -wed lies birtna—n Increase 
which has' been f.irly .te.dy .inc. 1940. 

Of course! within the.. b..ic long-term family trend,, 
there hive be en . impo r tan t , but relatively short, 
fluctuations. An example of such short-term f 1 uc t u. t i on , i . 
the decline in both msrri.g. snd divorce r^e . which 
'■' accompanied the gr.at depre.aion. Another example of 
fluctuations i. the .ubstanti.l i ncrea.e. in marriage, 

• . 10 For more detail* aee Th6rnton and.Fre.dman (1983). 
U See Thornton and Freedman (1982). 
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divorce, and chlldbearing following World War II. In this 
case, the rise In divorce listed only a few years/while the 
baby boom lasted for more than a decade and the marriage 
boom extended across two decades. Un f o r tuna te ly , while 
there have Men several explanations of these trends 



advanced / 1 he re Is, as yet, no clear concensus abou^the 

1 2 

causes. These fluctuations, howe ve r , do reenforce the 
need for caution when Interpreting family trends; current 
trends can Just as easily represent s return to past 
patterns as a departure from them, and current trends need 
not continue Indefinitely into th* future. 

The power of the forces changing American family' life 
can be further appreciated by understanding that family 
changes have not been unique to the Un 1 ted - S t a te s . 
Virtually eVery country of Europe, and thoae originating from 
Europe an societies have experienced the asme general trends. 
The specifics and details, of courae, vary across countries, 
but the same basic patterns observed in the United States 
also spply to these other countries. 13 Also, as I have 
studied nonrEuropean countries, I have been Impressed by the 
many similarities that can be obaerved as these' countries 
experience the forces of modernization and development. 

I have also been Impressed by the extent to which the 
overall trends observed for our country as a whole also 

12 

A particularly good discussion of these Issue s Is 

provided by Che rl in ( 1 981 ) . 

13 Good discussions of European patterns are provided by 
Roussel and Festy (1979) and Cheater (1977). 
M 
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apply to specific •ubgroupt within the .ociety. While there 
•re import. nt variation, within Americ.n .ociety by ethnic 
origin, r.ligiou. .ffili.tion, and region, it .ppe.r. that 
the b..ic PaLWrna h.ve .pplied to virtu. lly .11 of the 
aubgroup. that have been atudied. v 

Implicationa 

Of courae, given the central importance of the family, 
the magnitude of family change haa. haA*a tremendoua impact 
on human r e 1 a t ionahi pa and the quality of our live.. 
Particularly worriaome ia childbearing among young unmarried 
women, the incidence of a.xually t ran am i t ted d i ae a ae , the 
difficultie. often aaaociated with divorce, and the problem, 
many .ingle p.r.nt. h.ve. Yet .t the ..me time there h.ve 
been . number of po.itive development.. The ri.e in 
independent living, the ability to end . d i f f i cul t m. r i t . 1 
relationahipa, and the employment of women haa brought 
v.lu.ble opportunitie. to m.ny Americ.n.. So, while we 
ahould be concerned wi?h the .uff.ring and harm c.u.ed by 
.ome development., it i. .ltogether too aaay to idealize the 
pa.t and ignore the po.itive thru.t of m.ny of the changV. 
which h.ve occurred. • 

While I «m gener.lly impre..ed with and optimi.tic 
about the re.iliency and vitality of the family in.titution, 
1 am not .dvocating th.t we ignore the m.ny problem.. 1 
believe th.t there .re* prob.bly «ny thinga that we can do 
collectively and individually to improve the quality of out, 
family experience.. However, a a we proceed to aearch for 
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Improvements, I would hope that ve look for solutions that 
, are consistent with the many fundamental changes which have 
occuf/ed In our society over the last century and a half 
because any effort to effect a wholesale reversal of those 
changes Is likely to be unsuccessful. Finally, in the light 
of the extreme dlvlslveness that family policy debates have 
engendered In the past, I would hope that the solut iea^s^tha, t 
we derive and Implement have substantial concensus In our 
society.' ( 

\ 1 
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SURVEY RESEARCH CENTER / INSTITUTE F0/< SOCIAL RESEARCH / THI UNIVERSITY Of JIlCWIGAN / ANrf /RBOj^MJCHIGAtf jl 

■\ \ " ,'. iiV 

Octpber 21, "198^ , ■ '' 

Senator Jeremiah Denton •■ ' ' . .> 

United Status Senate ■ ■.'«'■ ■ > t 

Committee on Labor and , ' ' S 

Human KeHource . ' \ 

Washington, p^. t ^ ^ - 

* Dear Senator Denton ( . , ■ b j * J 

Thank you for^our letter of October 5. concerning the hearing -df ./ 
tlie Subcommittee oa Family and Human Services. I enjoyed the opportunity 
* of testifying before the subcommittee concerning changing' patt'etns of 

f.imlly life In the United. States. '. "j! ■ > /• V 

I have considered the question's that you forwarded in" your letter. 
My responses to those questi6ns are provided on the attached statement. -t 

I am aUo enclosing a copy of a publication entitled "The Changing 
American Family", which I coau.thored with Deborah Freedman; The monograph 
was Just released as' the October 1983 issue of Population Bulletin. I am 
sending you this publication because it reviews a broad range of changes 
In American family life, which I believe you will find Interesting. 

If I can be of* further assistance, please let me know. 

I Sincerely, 



0 



Arland Thornton 

Assoaiate Research Scientist 
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Questions for Dr. Thornton Submitted hy Senator Denton 

Otic Ion 1. Dr. Thornton, in your research at the University of 
Michigan, I understand that you have focused to a decree on the 
attitudes and plans of adolescents about marriage and how these 
jM^rlentatlons are related to Hating patterns of adolescents. Are 
^Pyou ahlc to make any general izat ions ahout thp type of dating 
patterns In adolescence which arc more likely to provide the 
basis for a strong marriage? 

Answer. My research ha« Included a focus on the dating patterns 
of adolescents and the attitudes and plans of young people 
concerning marriage. However, my research concerning these 
Issues has examined the hehavior, attitudes, and plans of youn« 
people who have never been married. Therefore, T have not heen 
able to examine how dating patterns relate to suhseQuent marital 
experience. 

It Is Important to note that one of the most Important 
determinants of marital dissolution In the United States Is ape 
at marriage: those who marry younp, have substantially greater 
risk of having their marrlap.e terminated hy divorce, than, others. 
This conclusion Is supported by a substantial body of research, 
Including some of my own studies. This Is probahly related to 
the greater difficulty adolescents have In maklnp wise marital 
cliolces, the shorter amount of time they spend In the courtship 
process, and the stresses associated with getting, married while 
still finishing school and launching careers. 

Question 2. Dr. Thornton, is it your belief that n child's 
experience with his parent's marital dissolution may lead to 
ncgat lve at t itucfes towards, marriage? • 

Answer. Ky research has explicitly addressed this question by 
comparing the attitudes of children whose parents had divorced 
with the attitudes of children who had rfdt experienced a marital 
dissolution. The data indicate that the relationships hetween 
experience with divorce. and marital attitudes are weak. As a • 
group the children from divorced families had only slightly less 
positive attitudes tovarri marriage than the children whose, 
parents had never jlivorced. A few children in this study 
reported t ha t they were hesitant ahout getting married because ; 
they had seen the marital difficulties experienced hy their own 
parents. 

Question 3. In your work you have noted that the high divorce 
■ race and its attendant publicity may nourish misnivings among : , . 
young people generally about marriage. Can you discuss this 
phenomenon from the standpoint of a research sclent 1st? 

Answer. In' thinking about the impact of the high divorce rate on 
marriage itself it is inportant to consider ' marital . trends in the 
United States. across the twentieth century. During "the first 
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four decades of this century marriage rates were relatively 
stable. Marriage rate^increased dramatically following World 
War II and remained hifcTl well into the 1960s. Then during the J 
1970s marriage tates declined suhstantially, hut appear to havfl 
levelled off durinr the late 1970a and early l9V>s. Marriage I . 
rates now are very similar to those observed during the first fe^w - ^ 
decades of this century, Marriage also continues to be valued by 
the majority of American*, More than nine'ty percent of young 
Americans expect to marry and there has been almost no decline in 
that proportion since I960, Most young people 'also expect their 
marriages^to be lasting. At the same time, however, the 
legitimacy of singleness has become increasingly recognized; most 
Americans no longer, regard getting married as necessarily better 
than remaining single and do not disapprove of those who do not 
"marry. -Thus, while there has been an increased acceptance of 
remaining single,. 1 think it wquld be incorrect to conclude, that 
the rising, divorce rate in this country has led to a widespread 
rejection of marViage. f * 

Question 4, Some of your earlier work indicates that although 

the imperative to marry has weakened, and the perceived 

advantages of marriage have decl tned , marriage corttinues to be 

valued by the majority, of young Americans, In your research have 

you detected an awareness ofc the spiritual aspects of marriage? J 

In other words, are young people less or more aware today of thff » 

teachings of their particular religious faith concerning marriage .' 

and family life? 

Answer,' 1 am not aware of scientific studies that have 

investigated trends in the awareness of young people concerning f . 
the teachings of their particular religious faith concerning 
marriage and. family life. 

Question 5, T helieve there is still some ambivalence fln our 
.society, today as to where married women sltould drav 1 the line 
between their devotion to career and *he time they spend wi & 
their families. Is there any correlation at all In your mind 
between the role chaoges that have occurred between the sexes in 
recent years and the rising divorce rate? 

Answer. The effect of a wife's employment is probably related to 
her reasons for working, the kind of Job she has, her husband's 
attitude tpuard her employment, the demands of her work, and, the 
magnitude and nature of her other family responsibilities.. It'i-s' 
likely . that for many the advantages of a second income and ■ , ; \ 
additional opportunities for fulfillment outweigh the increased' 
responsibilities associated with employment, while for others the 
balance is negative. Although employment outside (the home does # 
not necessarily enhance or detract from marital and family 
satisfaction, a job does provide additional resources which can 
facilitate divorce in an unhappy marriage. 





Questions for- Panel I 

Question 1. Miss Pecter makes some very strong 'statements in ficr 
^ testimony about the failure of parents to give their children an 
adequate no ml framework within whiih to oporate--child 
sacrifice, she calls it. Could the rest of vou comment on her 
^hesi s^-and its role in our current problems? 

Answer. As I understand the thesis as ( it is stated in Ouestion 
1, th*re is an implicit assumption that there has been a 
significant decline in the quality of parenting in the United 
States. This, of course, is a d|Jfficult issue to research 
scientifically, hut I an not aware of any convincing evidence 
that pa-fen ts care less ahout their children today than they did 
in the past, that pa rents are less concerned today ahout the oay 
their children prow up, that parents spend less time teaching 
their children ethical and moral standards, that parents are less 
concerned ahout the quality of their children, or that parents 
J^jvkx. less heavily in their children today than in the nast. 
*Th orefore, I believe that additional evidence is necessary hefore 
we "accent, this thesis. 

Question 2. "There's Dad and his wife, Mon and her second 
hushand , Junior's two half hrothers from his father's first 
marriage, his six stepsisters from his mother's spouse's previous 
unions, 100-year-old Great Grandpa, all eight of Junior's current 
grandparents, assorted aunts, uncle s-*ln-law and stencousins." 
This was the recent M.S. News and Torld Report forecast for the 
year 2033. Is thjs the family of the future that you foresee? If 
so, do you helieve that the children of tomorrow can deal with 
the multiple relationships involved? 

Answer. In thinking ahout the future it is/important to consider 
current natterns and trends. The high div/rce and remarriage 
rates of recent years have produced many families that are 
similar in certain respects to the family descrihed in the 
question. Today it is estimated that approximately forty percent 
of all children horn after marriap^e in the United States will 
experience the disruption of their parents' marriage before they 
reach aj;e 16. Given current remarriape .rate s, it is likely that 
many of the parents of these children will remarry before the 
children reach adulthood. Thus, a substantial minority of 
American children will experience complex family situation? that 
have certain similarities to the family described in the 
question, but, this type of family will not be experienced by the 
majority of children while ^hey are p.rowinp, up i f current 
patterns continue. The divorce rate also appears to have leveled ^ 
off during the Uate ^1970s and early 1980s, and this apparent 
stabilization of the trend in divorce suggests caution in 
projecting increased amounts of childhood experience with divorce 
^and remarriage of parents in the future. 
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The multiple relationships resulting from chains of divorce and 
remarriage can ^e' the source of additional positive support and 
interaction for family members, but they can also create , { 
additional family responsibilities and bring new conflicts and * 
tension. ' The relative newness and complexity of these family 
arrangements are reflected In the lacTfcof language, normative 
expectations, and legal mechanisms to handle then. This 
complexity Is especially Important for children who form the 
predominant links hetween former spouses and their current 
families. Unfortunately, we are nnly beginning to collect the£. . , 
information that will allow us tn determine the way young peo^jsr ! 
and their families adapt to these new patterns of family life 
the way these new patterns impact on the lives of Individual ' 
family members. Therefore, we do not yet have adequate answers . 
concerning how well children will adapt to these complex family ; 
forms. | j \ 

Question 3. As you know, the title of dur hearing today' is/ 4 
"Broken Familie's: Causes and Societal Implications.' 7 Sqne would 
P say that the developing malaise within Vhe Institution nf the 
family threatens tlie very survival of our civilization. How 
would you respond to that statement? 

Answer. Changes In American society and'family life over the. 
last couple of centuries have been large and' pervasive. Given 
the Importance of tha family in American life, the magnitude of 
the changes have led many people to be concerned about the 

' survival of .the family and the ' implications of family change for 
the survival of our civilization. It should be noted, however 

-that this is not a new worry. As early as the IB 50s writers were 
concerned* aVout the family disappearing and the* existence of 
society being endangered and this worry has been expressed many 
times during subsequent years. In this regard, it sliould he 
noted that while family change has Drought significant problems 
which should be addressed, there-have also been a number of 
positive developments associated with' many of thnsc changes. It 
is-al together too easy to idealize the past and ignore the 
positive thrust of many of the changes which have occurred. 

My own opinion is that the resilience of the family amidst the 
many changes of the last two hundred years demonstrates the 
strength of the family Institution and its ability to adapt in a 
changing world. Families and family relationships continue to 
play a vital role In today's world and are likely to continue to 
do so in the future. Consequently ; I think there Is substantial 
reason to be optimistic about the future of family ^ife in this 
country. 

N 

Question 4. llow successful do you believe institutional child 
care services can be, eithe^in whole or in part, as a 
replacement for parental time and care in child rear_X«£? 



V.J 

Answer. The effect of maternal employment on children probnbl} 
depends on the adequacy arid consistency of the child care 
provided »and' the amount and quaVity of time the parents spend, 
with their children, when t'hey are not working. As a result, 1 
is difficult to assess the net effect of women's; work (Vpatterni 
the well-being of children. Nevertheless, imjst "studies indict 
that any differences between children of worj^nn and nonworklnp 
mothers are quite small. ^V' 

Question 5. 1 have Enclosed a copy of an article from Public V 
Opinion (JanMary^lOR3) ? . entitled "Hollywood and America: The Odd -; 5 
CouRXtf," by Linda Lichter, "'s. Robert Lichter and Stanley J 
Rotfo^an. The article describes a survey of IDA of Hollywood's 
'■rae4fa elite", a survey of backgrounds, political views, and 
relff.ious and moral beliefs. You will note that those 
interviewed describe themselves as beinr considerably more left 
of -center than the average American. I would be interested It/ 
your, comments on any findings of the survey as they relate to the 
roleViof the media in influencing public attitudes toward the 

fani1 -' f O • Jl *** 

Answer.. I found thenar tic le; interest inp,. However, I am not 
familiar with thevklnd of- research that would provide a careful 
evaluation of the\ impact' of Hollywood on the attitudes and values 
of individual Amerucgns concerning family life* . * 
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Senator Denton. Otfr next witness is Dr. Allan Carlson. He is 
the executive vice president of the Rockford Institute and has Wit- 
ten extensively on fai^y topics. 

. Welcome, Dr. Carlson, and would yoU please begin your state- 
ment. 

Dr. CArlson. Thank you, Senator Denton. 

The members of this subcommittee are to be commends*! for 
holding this hearing on subjects that I believe cut 'tjfc. the heart of 
Ameqca's current discontents. One could be forgiven for claiming 
confusion over the whole Family question. On the one hand, there 
are still frequent expressions of optimism concerning the future of 
'the family in America. ,■ 

But on the other hand,, there remain those awful, haunting sta- 
tistics, suggesting rampant, accelerating social decomposition 
within the United States. Fofc many objective standards, the scope, 
rate, and public policy implications of these changes must be 
judged as unprecedented and staggering. 

In the face of these developments, two questions naturally arise: 
First, what caused this dramatic breakdown .in American family 
life; and second, why do analysts of the situation give such diver- 
gent interpretations to the same raw data? 

r ¥hese questions have the same answer, Both situations, I believe, 
result from what can be called thefcollapse of the nuclear family 

norm. A \ , • , . U * 

Forgive tfere my brief .descent intb sociological jargon, but it 
seems necessary. Simply defined, norms are those hundreds of un- 
written, yet deeply ingrained, rules and beliefs which guide our 
daily actions at home, in the workplace, at worship, or at playrCul-. 
tural and social norms provide a given society with its ordering 
principles, its measures of right and wrong. They define for individ- 
uals the nature of responsibility and the proper basis for human 
relationships. " ■ . . ^ 

For most of our Nation's history, the nuclear family-r that is, the 
married couple with their children— served as the normative or 
idealized image of the American family. While certainly never uni- 
versal, 1 and often, hot even a majority phenomenon, that nuclear 
family model stdSd into the early 1960's as an ideal to be striven 
toward^as the popular measure of normality and deviance, and as 
the mafk of responsibility. It enjoyed the support of most other 
Ameri^aa social institutions, including qoverriment, the law, orga- 
nized region, the media, and the educated elite. 

What, then, caused tjie collapse of this apparently successful 
model of how one should live the good life? To .beqin with, it experi- 
enced an unprecedented ideological assault. Starting in the 1960 s, 
op'poiients came from many directions. First, ^the Marxist left. In 
an 1884 treatise, Friedrich Engels, Karl Marx's collaborator, had 
stressed the ties between the middle-class family model and 
modern market capitalism. The defeat of one, he reasoned, would 
bring the defeat of the other. "With the transfer of the means of 
production into common ownership," Engels wrote: 

The single family ceases to be the economic unit of society. Private housekeeping 
is transformed'into a social industry. The care and. education of the children] be- 
comes a public affair; society looks after all children alike, whether they are legiti- 
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mate or not, .Will not that suffice to bring about the gradual growth of unrestrained 
sexual intercourse? 

When "New Left" activists emerged in America during the early 
1960's, they adopted .these old Marxist perspectives onv collective 
child rearing and nonrepressive sexuality in the pursuit of their 
agenda, correctly perceiving that free market capitalism and the- 
modern family were closely related enemies. 

Second, the sexual liberationists. The evidence, I believe, is over- 
whelming that there were major discontinuities in the sex lives of 
most Americans after 1960; in sum, a true sexual revolution, 

While medical, physiological, and technological changes all 
played a role in bringing on this development, there were ideolo- 
gies behind the transformation, For example, in the April 1983 
issue of Mother Jones magazine, Barbara Ehrenreich focuses on 
the role of Playboy magazine and the Playboy philosophy in plant- 
ing the seeds of family disruption during the mid-1950's, As editor 
Hugh Hefner wrote in his first issue, "We want to make clsar from 
the very start, we are not a 'family magazine'." According to Ms. 
Ehrenreich, Playboy's message for men was not eroticism, but 
escape — literal escape-^-from the bondage of breadwinning, involv- 
ing a. withering critique of marriage, focused on golddigging wives, 
the dismissal of children as irrelevant, and a Utopian vision focused 
, on the hedonistic pleasures. .> 

In 1973, the Playboy Press published itp own history of the 
modern sexual revolution. Entitled "The 1 Rape of the A*P*E 
(American Puritan Ethic)," the book described in surprisingly 
candid terms the successful! obscehijig bf America. Wrtite author 
Allan Sherman: ' » * 

Carefully and often secretly, my generation manned the battlefronts of the sexual 
revolution. We produced and sold the rock'n'roll records with risque lyrics; we in- 
vented the tertri "wonder drug" and LSD as the true panacea, pushing it at the kids 
in the hallowed atmosphere at Harvard. My generation- wrote and read bestsellers 
with nothing more to recommend them than a half dozen paragraphs of old-fash- 
ioned smut." We invented, or at least perfected, wife swapping. We performed illegal 
abortions. We crowded into the dark to watch those stupid stag films. 

In the end, Sherman suggested, "The sexual revolution removed 
America's backbone and'revealed bur awful secret: Stripped of the 
puritan ethic, we have rio morals at all." IJe added that, "Nothing 
was reduced to less rfecognizeable rubble than the revered institu- 
tion of marriage." 

Third, the populationists. Neo-Malthusian fears of supposed 
American overpopulation began growing in the mid-1960's. While 
normally calling for smaller families, the neo-Malthusians some- 
times turned to attacks on parenthood and faiflily in general, find- 
ing the myth of "Mom and apple pie" andlhjtoitudes exalting the 
role of parenthood to be dangerous. / 

Fourth, radical feminism. By the early 1970's, the cutting edge of 
the women's movement foufid tffe ntfclear family, particularly the 
bur4ens of children, to be a chief stumbling bloclc to its ideological 
goals; Summarizing the jpoveriient's perspective, sociologist Jessie 
Bernard cited the insights of Karl Marx and concluded that "The 
diagnosis of the family as the major roadblock to the full emancipa- 
tion of women is very old. Merely helping women bear the load of 
child cai*e and child fearing is viewed as inadequate." > .." 
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As the newspaper Women and Revolution declared in .1971, "The . 
institution of the family is inherently reactionary. Women are es- 
pecially oppressed by the family." 

Such opponents—and the list could be much expanded— were for- 
midable enough. Yet the nuclear family model even found once 
supportive institutions deserting to the other side. First, the social 
sciences. H&erthe once affirmative interpretation of Harvard 
University's Talcott Parsons arid his intellectual followers gave 
way during the 1960's to- a new relativism. Articles appearing after 
1965 critically dissected the nuclear family bias supposedly found 
within the sociological profession. According to one, author, mar- 
riage counselors, psychiatrists, and social workers who accepted 
this family model as healthy or normal were little more thaft zoo- 
keepers, sustaining a dangerous pathology. t a v v 

Second, the churches. Already exhibiting a general relativization 
of moral values, a growing nonjudgmentalism concerning personal 
behavior, and a new tendency to borrow their agendas or causes 
from the secular world, many churches— once supportive centers of 
the nuclear family— absorbed heavy doses of the new relativism re- 
garding family life and shifted their ground. 

Third, the media. The electronic media, need it be said, wandered 
from the nuclear family norm that it had so W^Z/^PP"*^ 
during the 1950's. Programing staples such as "The Donna Reed 
Show or "Father Knows Best' gave Way to a new breed of family 
shows such as "Three's Company ' and "Love Sidney." 

Finally, it is important to note two internal weaknesses charac- 
terizing the American family system during the 1950's, weaknesses 
which left the system itself vulnerable to attack. First, black 
Americans and other minority groups were not wholly integrated 
into the scheme. There is nothing intrinsically racist about the 
middle-class family model.. The "black bourgeoisie has been a vig- 
orous element in American society for most of this century and has 
exhibited strong attachment to traditional family values. Nonethe- 
less in popular terms, minority groups were generally treated as 
invisible elements of the 1950's America. And second, the idealized 
image of the suburban American wife, created and sustained 
during the 1950's by the commercialized media, was clearly inad- 
equate. It proved susceptibleip erosive and partly sound critiques 
such as Betty Friedan's ldfiTbook, "The Feminine Mystique. 

Taken together, the, attacks on the nuclear family model, the de- 
fections of oncersuppdrtife institutions to the critical side and the 
specific weaknesses tfhiih the model displayed during the 1951) s 
proved ruinous. I think it is fair to conclude that the nuclear 
family today does riot eftjoy normative status. The moral authority 
once attached to the ni/clear family model— indeed, to the whole of 
middle class culture— has been largely stripped away. 

While some praise this new pluralism and the emerging era ot 
unimpeded choice, I am unimpressed. I believe that the breakdown 
of the nuclear family model as a commonly accepted guide tp be- 
havior must be viewed as no less than a social disaster. The relativ- 
ization of family life continues to gnaw away at the very founda- 
tions of human community, threatening our future as a Nation. 
Family ties of any kind, but especially the bond of parents to their 
children, demand emotional, financial, and temporal sacrifice. In 
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the past, our society compensated for this in part by the prestige 
granted to those who bore and raised children. But with little 
social honor not attached to marriage or offspring, a shrinking pool 
of Americans are finding the uncertainties and burdens of family 
life, especially those open-ended commitments to spouse and chik 
dreri; worth the price. 

< Moreover, v minority groups are proving to be the principal vic- 
tims of the new relativism in family values. Back in 1965,, the Rev- 
erend Martin Luther King, Jr., affirmed that the nuclear fairiily, 
"the group consisting of mother* father, and child," was "the main 
educational agency of mankind" and the "foundation for stability, 
understanding, and social peace" on which the whole of society 
rested. Even then, he labeled the prevailing levels of divorce, ille- 
gitimacy, and female-headed families found in the black ghettos to 
be "a social catastrophe." Eighteen years later, the frequency of 
theS£ social pathologies in the black community has increased by a 
* factor of three. 

What do we label a social catastrophe multiplied by three? What- 
ever it might be^qUed, millions of our fellow citizens are now 
trapped in just that sifctf&tion. 

Some also suggest that we Americans are moving toward a new 
ethic of commitment, some startlingly fresh vision of community 
that will sqmehow manage to save us from our follies. Again, I dis- 
agree. Mo^al visions and communities are not conjured out of thin 
air. They 'must be deeply rooted in history, in faith, in personal sac- 
rifice, and in the Exercise of . social responsibility. For this reason, I 
agree with the conclusion of Brigitte and Peter L. Berger in their 
new book, "The War Over the Family." "There is," they write, "no 
alternative to the bourgeois family in the contemporary world." 

The necessary tasks in restoring this family model as a guide on 
how to live are largely cultural in nature and only secondarily po- 
litical/But such matters, I understand, are topics for another ses- 
sion of this subcommittee. 

Thank you. 

Senator Penton. Thank you, Dr. Carlson. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Carlson along with questions and 
responses follows:] 
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I . Introduction : Is American Family Life Really In Trouble? 

The members of this subcommittee are to be commenced for 
, holding this hearing on the causes and consequences of family 
breakdown in America. These subjects are emotional and contro- 
versial ones. Yet, in my opinion, no other matters cut\closer 
to the heart of America's current discontents. 

The organization with which I am> currently affiliated, 
The Rockford Institute, has devoted its energies to understanding 
the contemporary cultural crisis in America, of which family 
disintegration i-s among the most conspicuous symptoms. My 
own doctoral work focused on the "family policy" experi esnc e 
of'Sweden and other West European countries during the 192V's 
and, 1930's. I have since written frequently on the subjects 
of family disruption and family policy in America. I am pleased 
to have an opportunity to share my thoughts with this subcommittee. 

One could be forgiven for claiming confusion over the 
whole family question. On the one hand, there are still 1 
frequent expressions of optimism concerning the future of the 
family in America. One survey, for example, recently reported 
that 9 out of every 10 Americans say that their families are 
"very important" to th/eir basic sense of individual worth, 
the highest rating given to any social institution. . The Census 
Bureau o£tes that 90% of all Americans can be expected to marry 
at some point in their lives, suggesting that we Americans 
are still the "marrying" sort. Scholars pa r t ic i pa t i^& n the\^ 
Research Forum of the 1980 White House Conference on Families 
concluded that "what we are witnessing today is not the breakup 
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of traditional family patterns but the emergence of a pluralism 
in family ways."* In fact, a minor industry has grown up within 



and the "new pluralism" of family forms. 

But on the other hand, there remain those awful, haunting 
statistics suggesting rampant, accelerating social decomposition 
within the United States. An estimated one million of our 
children now live on the streets, a third of them supporting 
themselves through child prostitution. The nation's divorce 
rate has tripled since 1958, while the marriage rate in 1979 
stood at its lowest level in 40 years. The number of divorced 
persons per 1000 married persons climbed from 35 in 1960 to 
100 by 1980; among black women, the increase was from 78 to 
257. The U.S. fertility rate (births per 1000 women aged 15- 
44) fell from 122.7 in 1957 to 66.7 in 1975, reflecting a rapid 
retreat by Americans from childbearing. Over the same years, 
the illegitimacy ratio (illegitimate births per 1000 live births)*, 
tripled, reaching 142.5 in 1975. Of the ^.5 million children 
born in the U;S. in 1979, 17 percent w^ere born to unmarried 
women; among black Americans, the figure was 55%, almost three 
times the figure from the mid-1950's. Four out of every ten 
out-of-wedlock births in 1979 were to teenage girls, who commonly 
became children raising children. The scope of human abortion 
in the USA has skyrocketed from an estimated 100,000 illegal 
abortions each year during the late 1950's, to 615,000 in 1973 
(the first year when the procedure was legal in every state), 
to 1.6 million last year. The scope, rate, social significance, 
and public policy implications of these changes are staggering. 
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II . A Single Cause of Family Breakdown. But Plenty of Guilt 

To Ge Around v ' # 

.• ."' /f 
In face of these developments , two questions are in order: 

First , what cdused this dramatic breakdown in the American 

family life? 

And second , why do analysts of the situation give such 
divergent interpretations to the same raw data? 

In a basic sense,' these two questions have the same answer. 
Both the breakdown of American family life and the unwillingness " 
of many persons *o acknowledge this breakdown are the common 
result of what can be called the collapse of the' " nuclear family " 
norm . 

Forgive here my descent .in to. sociological jargon, but 
it seems necessary. Simply defined, norms are those models 
or patterns which shape our behavior, those thousands of unwritten 
rules, assumptions, and beliefs which we learn from our parents, 
peers, and teachers and which guide our daily actions at home, 
in the workplace, at play, or at worship. Cultural and social 
norms provide a society with its ordering principles, its measures 
of morality and deviance or right and wrong, and its legacy 
to subsequent generations . Norms define for individuals the 
nature of responsibility, the ultimate purposes of social life, 
and the proper basis for human relationships . 

For most of our nation's history, the nuclear family — 
that is, the married couple with their children — served as 
the normative, idealized image of the American Family. Rooted 
in the middle class virtues of hard work, delayed gratification, 



and self-imposed restraints on persbnal behavior, the character- 
istics of this family form were: a heterosexual marriage bas,ed 

- od love and free choice; the confinement of sexual, -fel-a tions 

to marriage; the; primacy of f ami l.y. a 1 1 ac hment s ; econorai c security 

for women and children; the obligation among family ioera^berX 

for mutual support in crises; and the acceptance of sex-determined 

roles ("motherland "father") within'the family.' While certainly. 

never universal , and often not even a majority phenomenon, 

the nuclear family norm stood well into the twentieth century 

■ as an ideal to be striven t owa rds, as the'popular measure of 

/ normality and deviance, and as the mark of ^responsibility and ^. 

respectability. It enjoyed t he »suppor t o f most other American 

social institutions^,; including government*, the law., organized > 

g***^ el igion , the media,* and the educated elite. 

- .*; * For complex and not wholly unders tb'od rea sons , this normative 

x ' '* 
model actually strengthened its influence American society 

■ . . f -\Y 

during the 1950 'sV Harvard sociologist Talcott Parsons could 

affirm by 1961 that there was "af.sing^e and relatively well 

integrated and fully institutionalised system of values in 

American society" rooted in family and religious faith that 

2 " 

"has not undergone a fundamental change in recent times. » 
Reviewing polling data from the era, social analyst Daniel ... 
Yankelovich concluded that the 1950's exhibited a set of- core, 
values.— family solidarity, children, home ownership, civic 
: - 'responsibility, and honor--which '^gave Americans a sense of 
1 self-esteem and identity, a feeling of effectiveness and a 
conviction that their p^v^te goals and behavior contributed 



to the well-being of others." 3 As late as 1967, Gerald Leslie 
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could still declare in his popular family ^sociology textbook , 
The Family in Social Context , that the "white, Anglo'-Saxon , 
Protestant, middle-class family is a kind of prototype foT 
the larger society. . .. ., I.t;s patterns are 'ideal* patterns 
for much of the non-white, non-Anglo-, non-Protestant, non- 
middle-class segment of the population. . . . fji twentieth - 



century America , however . an inc re a sing proportion of the ^ 
population is achieving th-e ideal . 



easing proportion of the _ 



Vha t caused the collapse of this apparently successful, 
even imposing, societal model of. how one should live "the 
good life"? 

A . Ideological Assault 

To begin with, the prevailing American family structure 
came under an unprecedented ideological assault. Opponents 
came from many directions: ' 

(1) The Marxist Left . In an 1884 treatise, Friedrich 
Engels, Karl Marx's famed collaborator, had stressed the closety 
connected nature of the middle-class family model and modern 
market capitalism. The defeat of one, he reasoned, would bring 
the d^ea t of the other. "With the transfer of the-means of 
prod^Ridn into common ownership," £ngels wrote, "the si/igle 
family peases to be the economic unit of society. Private 

ft ■' > • ' : . . . 

housekeeping i-s trans formed into a social industry. The care 

and education of the children becomes a public affair; society 

■ i 

looks after all children alikev, whether they are legitimate 
or not . . . LWjJ^lJ^not that su/f ice to bring about the gradual 
growth of unrestrained sexual Intercourse. . . ? "^ When "New 
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Left" activists emerged in America during the early 
they adopted these old Marxist perspectives on "collective 
jf childrearing" and "non-repressive sexuality" in the pursuit 

of their agenda, correctly perceivi that free-market capitalism 
and the modern family were closely related enemies. 

( 2 ) The Sexual Li bera t i on i s t s . The evidence, I believe, 
is overwhelming'' that there were major discontinuities in t^ne 
.' * sex life of most Americans after 1960; in sum, a true sexual 

revolution. A simple compa r i s o-n' SB Bhfcred Kinsey's f&ttled Studies 
of human sexuality during the 1940's^JPi M o r t o n >f u n t ' s 1972 
research shows that, on average, most [Americans in the "early 
1 970 ' £--y oung and old alike— were ha vAng , mo re s>ex, doing it 

* I 'vv'.y J 

in different ways, with a greater variety of partners, and 
feeling less guilty about it ; af terwarfis, than did their Kinsey- 
survey counterpart. 1 

While medical, physiological, and technological advances 



j^ll played a role in bringing, on the famed "sex revolu't ion," 

■ '■ . V '.- r "> 

there were activists and a' vague, if effective, ideology" behind 

the transformation. In the ^pril 1983 issue of Mother Jones , 

Institution for Policy Studies scholar Barbara Ehrenreich f o,cuses 

--correctly,'' I believe--on the role o f ^ Playboy maga zine -;ah d .„, * 

the "Playboy philosophy" in" planting the seeds of family ctisruption 

during the mid-1950* s. As J editor Hugh Hefner wrote* i"or his 

first issue: "We want to make clear from the very start, we 

aren't a 'family magazine'." According to Ms. Ehrenreich, 

Playboy 's message for men "was not eroticism, but esca pe-- 1 i t era 1 

escape, from the bondage of breadwinning , " involving an open 
• n f . ; , 

.critique of marriage, the dismissal of cli'w'ren as' irrelevant, 
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and a Utopian vision" focused "on the hedonistic pleasures. 6 

In 1973, the Playboy Press published its own history of 
the modern sex revolution ., Entitled The Rape of the A»P»E» 
(^American »Puritan »EthicW"rhP book described in surprisingly 
candid terms the successful "obscening of America." Wrote , 
author Allan Sherman: "Ca re f ul ly , 'and often secretly, my generation 
manned (?) the battlefronts of the\[Sex] Revolution. We produced 
and sold the rock.'n'roll records with risque lyrics; we invented 
the term 'wonder drug',, and LSD as the true panacea, pushing 
it at the ki^s in the hailed atmosphere at Harvard. My 
generation- wrote and read bestsellers with nothing more tc 
recommend them than a half-dozerf paragraphs of old-fashioned 
smu-t. ... We invented or at least perfected wife swapping. 
We performed illegal abortions. We crowded into the dark to 
watch those stupid stag films." v 

According to Sherman, this conscious assault on the sexaul 
restraints sustained by middle-class culture became, in time, 
an -attack on the whole "incredibly clean-cut and impossibly 
wholesome" American World of Disney, church socials, Shirley 
Temple, the YMC A , Blondie and Dagwood , The Saturday Evening 
Po^st, motherhood, miniature golf, Apple Pie, and Hot Dogs. 
t I.n the end, Sherman suggested, the Sex Revolution of the 1960's 
andWly '70's "removed America's backbone and revealed our 
awful secret: Stripped of the Puritan ethic, we have no morals 
at all." He added that "nothing was reduced to less r< 
j nizable rubble than the revered. . . InstitutioJi-^oVliarri^ge. " 7 

(3) Populationists. Neo-Malthusian fears of supposed 
^American "over population" began growing in the mid-1960's. 
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While normally calling only for smaller f ami 1 ies % ( one or two y 
children as opposed to f.our or'five), the ' neopMal thusians some- 
times turned-4^;attacks on parenthood and family in genera.l, 
finding "The myth 69' Moni and Apple Pie" and a 1 1 i t ud es^exa 1 1 i ng 
■ fche role of parenthood to be dangerous;?' .Under their influence, 
neo-Malth'usianism .became by the early 1970's the mo re-or-less 
official policy of the U .S . government , . with large families, . 
and population growth v i ewed , a tj m \£a t , as unwelcome aid, at 
worst, virtual social, pathologies and *he appropriate; targets 
' 9 

for state activism. . ( 

.! (4) Radical .femTnism ; By the early 1^70's, the cutting 
edge of the women's movant found th'e nuclear f ami ly'—particula 
the burdens of childrelf— to be a chief , stumbl ing^ block to its 
ideological goals. Summarizing "The Movement's" perspective, 
sociologist Jessi* Bernard cited the insights of Karl W^rx 
'and concluded-- that "the diagnosis ,.pf the. family as the major 
roadblock to the full emancipation of women is very "old. - . • 
Merely helping Women bear^the load of child care a'nd child 
rearing is viewed. as inadequate." 10 On an eVen more radical 
nnro, WomPn and Revolution* , a "newspaper of revolutionary 
women's liberation," declared in 1971 that "toe institution' , 
of the family is inherently reactionary and helps to maintain 
the capitalist system. The^ family. . .is oppressive to its 
members. Women are especially oppressed by the family. . . 
Another widely circulated essay in this era labeled married 
women dishonest "prostitutes," for, unlike the real thing, 
they lied about their true role in life. . The same^iece called 
the American home "the basis of all evil." 11 J 

Other intellectual and social movements from the 1960's 

8 ' .' 
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and early 1 70? s . Joined gleefully "-in^th'is assault on ,the nuclear 
family norm.^ Starting in 1965, scholars began arguing that.'.,* 
middle-class .values were irrelevant to black: Americans and other 

9 

racial minorities. Daniel ?. Moynihan's famed La bo r » Depa r t me n t ' 
report that year on "The Negro Fami lyi^ [• wh ich focused on the 
urban, "pa t ho 1 og i es^No f divorce, desertion, illegitimacy, and 
female-headed families affecting a growing proportion of blacks, 
brought howls of protest from minority activists and their 
'allies in the universities/ In representative fashion, sociolo- 
gist Rbbert Staples declared t ha t " [ d ] i vorce , illegitimacy,- ■". 
and female-headed households are not necessarily dysfunctional 
' except in the context of Western, middle-class, white values';," 12 
Homosexuals, organizing politically after 1969, frequently 
attacked the normative nature of .the nuclear fam'ily, seeking 
to end its special status and win public acceptance of their 
sexual orientation as merely "an o t he r" • 1 i f e-s t y 1 e , The Human 
Potential Movement, focusing on the health and fulfillment * 
of the self, tended to view family ties and responsibilities 
as impediments to self-realization and advised its followers • 
and clients to cast off such "unhealthy" burdens. And so on 

A 

down the list, ■ ' 

B. Deser tl^n by Once-Supportive Institutions 

Such opponents were formidable 1 enough. Yet the nuclear 
family model even found the institutions that once supported 
it deserting to the other side. 

( U The Soc ial Sciences . Among the social sciences, 
for example, the interpretations of T-alcott Parsons and his 
school gave way during the I960*s to a new relativism. Articles' 
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appearing 'after 1965 critically dissected the nuclear family 

"bias M found within the soc iQ logical professions Marriage 

counselors, psychiatrists, and social workers who accepted 

this family model as "healthy," one^a^thor wrote"; were little 

/ . . |(13 

more than "zoo keepers" sustaining a dangerous "pathology." 

Such ideas spread rapidly. The report of Forum 14 of the 1970 

White House Conference on Children and Youth serves as a signi- 

ficant benchmark o e+t^nrrge . Authored bjf a cross section of 

the nation's most well-connected sociologists, it, defined family 

as merely "a group .of individuals in i n t erac t ion " flesc r i bed 

o p t i on al . f a m i ty f o r nrs rang.ing from nuclear families to "single 

parent," "communal ,". "group marriage," and "homosexual" var.ities 

and welcomed the contemporary movement "to destroy the cultural. 

myth of a '.right' or 'best' way to behave, believe, work or 

play-, < 

(2) The Churches . Already exhibiting a general relativiza 
tion of moral values, a growing non- judgmentalism 'concerning 

.personal behavior, and a new tendency to borrow agendas from 
secular political movements , many churches — once supportive 
centers of the n'uc le.a t .'i^mi 1 y — absorbed heavy doses of the new 
relativism regarding, lanrily ..fife, and shifted ground. 1 Even such 
a traditionally conservative* body as the American Lutheran 
Church could issue ft a document, in 1976 that defined a family 
as but "a relationship community of more than one person" 
and affirmed "a divers^ y of types or forms of fyamily existing 
in modern American society." ,, 

(3) The Media . The electronic media, need it be said, 
wandered from the^nuclear famil.y norm that it had so visibly 
supported during the 1950's. programming staples, su^h as 
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The Donna Reed Show , Father Kriows Best , and Leave It To Beaver 
gave way to a new txreed of "family" .shows such as' One Day At 
A Time ; Three 1 s Company . and Love Sidney . • 

(A) The Law . As late as the nid-1960's, most state marria 
laws continued to reflect the nuclear family model, presuming 
a lifelong .commitment', a first marriage, procreation as an 
essential element of marriage, some division of labor within 
the family, middie-c lass status, arfd the Judeb-Christian ideal 

C ' i_ ' ■• 14 

ot a monogamous , heterosexual union. But when .stripped of 
their normative character, these laws came under challenge. 
Social forces as diver gerftr-as the U.S. Supreme Court and th'e 
divorce-law-reform movement have participated in this unraveling 
of a long-standing moral consensus. While the family today 
still enjoys a special and protected legal status among the 
states, this treatment is slow}y eroding away. 

• / 

.C . ■ Internal Weaknesses 

finally , in accounting for the collapse of the nuclear 

family norm and for the. very real incidence of broken families 

and human pain-' that has come in its wake, it is important to 

note two internal weaknesses. characterizing the American family ' 

system during the X950's; weaknesses which left the system 

vulnerable to attack and which, at least indirectly, contributed 

to the social disarray we now face. 

fri rs t , black Americans 'and other minority groups were 

'not -wholly integrated .into the scheme. TJhere is nothing in- 

tcihsically racist about the middle-class nuclear family model. 

: ■ - '■ ■«>. 

The so-called "black . bourgeoisie" has beei^.a vigorous element 

***' ' 

in American society for most of this century and has exhibited 
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strong attachment to traditional family values. The same .could 
be said for the Hispanic or the Japanese-American middle-classes. 
Nonetheless, in ''popular terms, these groups were generally 
treated as "invisible" elements of 1950's America. To choose 
but one example, black faces seldom intruded into the white 
suburbia implicitly celebrated in that era's television situation 
comedies. '• v 

And second , the image of "the suburban American woman" 
created and sustained during the 1950's by the commercialized 
media was clearly inadequate. It proved susceptible to erosive 
and partly sound critiques such as Be 1 1 y ' Fr iedan 1 s 1963 book, 
The Feminine Mystique . Granting this, though, it isimportant 
to add triat there is no intrinsic conflict between the legitimate 
aspirations of women in the workplace (or elsewhere). and the 
middle-class family modtel. Even during the 1950's, when the 
birthrate soared above Depression-era lows 'and the whole nation 
seemed to be in "the family way," record numbers of married 
women were moving into the workplace. Feminism neither caused , '■ 
nor can be blamed/for this development. Indeed, no ideology 
was attached" to it at al%. Significantly, however, attitudes 
of commitment to family members may have been involved. As 
one befuddled researcher concluded in 1969, "American wives 
may have entered the labor force [_during the 1950'sjas a .means 
of raising the status of their family 'rather than as a means 



of raising their own status. "^^ j 

Taken together, the attacks on the nuclear family mo del, 

the defections o £ once-supportive .institutions to the critical 
iide, and the specific weaknesses which the model displayed 
luring the 1950's proved ruinous. While polling data indicates^ 
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that the vast majority of Americans still long for (and a large 
minority still liye) a life generally in line with this model, 
I think it is fair to conclude that the nuclear family does 
not currently enjoy "normative status." The moral authority ; 
once attached to the nuclear family — indeed , to the whole of 
.middle-class culture — has been largely striped away. As a 
result; family life as seen through the popular cul t ure--t elevision 
movies, literature, the schools, the magazines--stands relativized . 
The nuclear family is now portrayed and is increasingly perceived 
as onl y one of many ways of organizing the basic cell of society, 
no better and no worse thin communal . living , serial marriages, 
"blended" families, thV%7^ lifestyle, the ''singles" subculture 
or any other form of "hufc interaction" that the. mind might 
conceive. 

HI- On the" Devastating Societal Conse quences 

£ • 

What are the societal consequences of this dramatic change 

in family values? 

While some praise the "new pluralism" and the emerging ' 
era of unimpeded choice, I am unimpr es sedl by t hei r argumentsy 
I believe that the breakdown of the nuclear family modeJ//in 
the United States 'must be viewed as no less than a social disaster. 
The recent r ela t i v i za t i on of family life continues to. gnaw 
-away at the ve[ry foundations of human community, threatening 
our future as" a nation.; Family ties of. any kind — but especially 
the bond of parents to their" - children — demand emotional, financial, 
and temporal sacrifice and' ; a considerable degree of personal * 
risk and self-denial. ' In the past, our society compensated 
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. fo'r this, in part, by the honor and _ prestige granted to those , 
who bore and raised children. But with little social prestige 
no'w attached to marriage or offspring, a shrinking pool of 
Americans are f inding/.bhe uncertainties and burdens of famiVy 
iife-~those open-ended commitm.ents to spouse and o f f spr i n g -V- 
worth the price. As Yankelovich has put it, "Having a famij/y 
without a record qf divorce, maintaining a well-kept homp 
exhibiting one's children as well-mannered and neat andWan 
in appearance have all been drained of much of their symbolic 
significance. . .* . As the norms supporting self-denying re- 
spectability weaken, inevitably the sense of [community] must 
weaken too." He notes that inter-generational ties in America 
are^collapsing; according to one poll, two thirds of Americans^'' 
now' believe, 'that "parents should be free to live their own 
lives' even "if it means spend infc less ' time with their children" 

and that "children do not ha ve ' an '• o bl i-g4 1 i on to their parents 

' „16 ' - 

regardless of what their parents have done f,or them. 

Moreover; minority groups are proving to be the principle 
victims of the new relativism in family values. Back in 1965, 
the Reverejrd Martin Luther King,' Jr. affirmed that the nuclear 
f ami 1 y--"the group consisting of mother, father; and child"-'- 
was "the main educational agency of mankind" and the "foundation ■ 
for stability, understanding and social peace" on which-Vthe 
"whole of society" rested. Even then , he labeled the prevailing 
levels of divorce, illegitimacy, and f ema le-hea<fed families 
fount! tii the black' ghetto to be "a social catastrophe." 17 Eighteen 
years later, the;' frequency .of these social pathologies in the 
black community has increased by abactor of three. What do 
we label "a social catastrophe" multiplied bjy t h ree ? <^ha te ver 
it might be called, millions o'f our citizens are ,now traced " 
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in just that situation. Only recently have a significant number 

of black scholars, misled for two decades by a bogus sociology H 

affirming "the strength" of female-headed families, started 

returning to the essential truth affirmed by^the Rev. King 

that any blueprint for black progress must heavily focus on 

"repairing" the black family. Nonetheless, 'the time-that has 

been los-t and the incalcuable costs in wasted lives and devastated 

.human potential are appalling to consider. 

Some also suggest that we Americans are moving toward * 

a new "^thic of commitment," some startlingly fresh vision 

of community that will somehow .manage to save us from our follies. 

/Ig.iin, I am not impressed by the arguement. "Moral visions" 

and "communities" are not conjured out of thin air. As one 

writer for Dissent magazine recently put it, "there is no way 

to create real communities out of an aggregate of 'freely' 
1 8 

choosing adults." Moral community must be deeply rooted 

in history, in faith, in personal sacrifice, and in the exercise 

1 

of social responsibility. For this reason, I agree with the 
conclusion of Brigitte and Peter L. Berger in their new book, 
The War Over The Family. "There is." they write, " no . a 1 1 e r na t i v e 
tor the bou rgeBt^ami 1 y in the contemporary world." - ^ 

The necessary task in Restoring this family 'model as a 
guide on "how to live" are largely cultural in nature, and only 
secondarily political. But such matters, I understand, are 
•topics for another session of this committee. 

' Thank you for your attention. S 

■ ' ; i 
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; ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 

SUBMITTED TO ALLAN C . CARLSON BY SENATOR pEFJJON 

c 

1 At least f o7r areas of assault o n rh P nuclear family wh'ich 
' vou describe) hnve a direc t Impart on the role o wo.en^ 
s ^l liberation, . an tf i-nataU am . radical feminism, anj 
the inadeouar n imaae of t h« suburban American "° u s e "* fe ; 
t, ^ Dma rm mP no Conder th« r so many wo m e n are con fused ^ 
^TT ou describe the convictions find i-n ^°^™* n ■ 

who successfully achieve the est ablishment of a strghft 
. nuclear f ami 1 y ? j 
. Reply : I can point to two circles of women who have success- 
fully established strong nuclear families. 

The first encompasses those women active in an organization 
oiled l.al.eche League International. Founded by two women in 
1956 to promote mother-to-mother knowledge of breastfeeding, 
it now encompasses a volunteer network of 1 3 , 000 . ca ref u 1 1 y screened 
and certified "Leaders" wh'o reach each month oVer 100,000 women 1 
in 40 countries. The League's central feilet, backed by a growing 
body of'medical and socia«l sc ient i fie evidence , is that breast 
- feeding leads to good mothering, 'which create! strong families 
which benefits the whole of society. In contrast to the advo- 
cates of unfettered personal freedom, League members, a rgue that 
a baby has a basic need for. its mother's love and full-ti'me 
presence "which is as intense as its need for -food . " 

League member.s are at once radical and thoroughly tradi- 
tional. On the former plane, the movement shows an i^lnatio'n 
for overturning certain social and psychological "conventions," 
including an informed distrust of medical authority (often seen 
as hindering successful breastfeeding) and a proclivity for^ 
home birth^, the use of certified nu rse-midwi ves for delivery 
(rather than the mo,re clinical OB-GYN specialists), natural foods, 
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"family beds," and nursing toddlers.- At the, same* time , tliese 
women a rje.ot ho roughly traditional 1 , speaking out "for mothering 
as an important and worthwhile career." 

A second circle would be ihose women who have' gathered 
around the magazine Mothering . pubMshed in New Mexico. In 
one respect, this journal carries «on certain traits derived 
from the cqunter-cul tur.e of the 1960 f s, including the use of - 
non-erotic nudity and a sympathetic portrayal of bite r/ia ti Ves 
to the competitiveness of. the business culture. On: the o^ther 
; hdnd, the journal celebrates, the clear primacy "of family relation- 
ships, an open-. ,fove for children," a preference for large fa^ilias, 
and a commitl/nent to family independence combined with voAntarv 

• u '»* ' • ■ • ■ •> ' j • - ' ■ 

community sppport. r ... 

The % common denominator here is love of spouse, love for 

children*, and-.a. willingness to make material and financial sacri- 

fices in order to bear and^raise offspring. This willingness 

to sacrifice for one's children is, (if course, the heart of 

ft * 

the family bond and altogether healthy. Tragically , though , . 

, s »'".'• 

the federal government keeps demanding greater and greater -relative 

0 ' ■ ■' * , j. f ' -■- ; * 

.sacrifice. I have already described the process whereby the ' 

" ■ j> : 

federal income tax burden has shifted dramaticall.y onto' the 

; y . ■ .• \/<, 

backs of parents with children since' i960. Similarly ,. while 
the federal tax code allows two^nco'rae .families to take a sub- 
stantial tax credit for the expenses"^curred By hiring someone 1 
else to care for their children, families where 1 one parent stays 
home to care for xhe*ir own children enjoy no related benefit. 
So not only do these latter families sacrifice the: advantages' 
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of a second- income, they also receive the implicit message that 
Washington, DC prefers child-car^ by institutions or non-parents. 
Fortunately, "though, some women and men i,gnore^ that," message 

\and persist in having babies and-ralsing them. 

r • 
i 2. I was struck by your inclusion of the socia l sciences as 
V " an institution that deserted the nuclea r family model. 

' Sto- many of- our "helping" profes sions derfv^ from che social 
science s, such as social wo rker s psycho logist s t family 
thera pists, etc.. t ha t Jt h i s^chang* n g institution has major 
• impact. How do you explain the shift, w hich you say began 
; , j n the 1960's? Do you see terras bf the sof lal sciences 
■ • * which are returning to a' cVh6en t r'a t ion on^he nuclear family 



Reply : This shift in intellectual "fad" is quite complex 
in its origins. But clearly-, ond source of disorientation was' 
the cancerous concept "of cultural rela v t i v i sm .Throu>jiou t the 
1950's, anthropologists raised objections to those sociologists 
who supported, even celebrated, thV-^clear' family model. Morris 
Opler, for example, rejected the ' n uc lear -f ami 1 y ' as a social 
norm because of its relation to middle.class culture^ (Morris 
E. Oppler, ''Reviews of Murdoch's Social. St ructure , American 
■ Anthropologist (Jan 1950), 'pp. 77.80.] In numerous works, trie 
popular French anthropologist Claude Le vi-Strauss blasted Western 
civilization's "parochial" refusal to accept the view that all ^ 

-.*<.r .. . • : 

culture^jare equal. 

^The'se were minority voices during the 1950's. However, 
tor reasons of c i v i Liza t iona 1 wear inesfe , "per sona^ irresponsibi li£y 
and pure boredom, thefey became majority voice's during the 1960's. | 



As*a result, a system whefe normality^nd social healtb had 
been measured against a single yardstick (the nucl ear r f ami 1 y 
model) gave way to a n'oWfrss^amoral . non- judgmental relfft^ism, 
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'Vherte Xhe counselor or therapist sought. only to find\what was 
"right" for the individual. Family needs or. social needs became 
irrelevant considerations. " r \ 

Ihe rej^u-l^^was social confusion. ^Consider Merwyn Cadvallander> 

who ><Jtxla red in a t966 A tlan t ic article that "marriage :is a. • 

.■ * 

wretched institution" where beautiful romances become "constrictive, 
corrosive, grinding, and destructive.^ Or ponder a 1972 article 

by Janis Kelly in the Family Coordinator (the leading jdurnal 

\ • 

among family counselors) wR^^^^rgued' that women "cannot develop 

fully in a heterosexual cont\t;J and t ha t "con di t ions allowing 

women "to \ovej fully and without fear t are at present met only., ^ 

in e Komo.sex ua-i setting." Or consider a '1971 article by "family 

I 

counselor" Robert Harperf,v who urged a "blockbuster intensive * 
therapeutic" federal program to "encou^rage^ help, and foster" 
sexual play anion g small children. "To prevent sexual hang-ifpsV> 

,.in interactiqn^^ as well as masturfcatory sex,- he-added, ." w e • 
have to start when children are barely toddlers." *i 

This is not science. At best,. i*t is absolute foolishness % \' 

unsupported by any scientific evidence. Nonetheless, by ^the 

\ ... <? ,• x 

early 1970's, virtually the whole f ami ly-sociol'ogy industry * 
.had turned in t'his direction. Journals such as The Family '. A* 

Coordinator , Journal of Marriage and the Family , Social Work , 

'« • * 

and Social Casework popularized and legitimized this professional 

assault on the America^ family system. Articles^ such as "Voluntary 

' 'C ¥ >> 

Childlessness — The ; 111 tima t e Liberation," "jSister Love : An Ex- «?■ 
ploration of the Need for Homosexual Exper ie nee , " ' and "Singlehood : . 
An Alternative £o Marriage" became pjfrt of,> the profession's 
stock literature. O^e 1975 'Study fojyid that over 80 percent . 'V 
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of the marriage- and family-counselors surveyed considered- 

,f . . .co-marital sex (CHS) [that is, infidelity] and alternative/ 

experimental/emerging/variant /innovative/non-.traditionll marriage 

forms" to be acceptable, even "hea 1 t hy " v 1 i f e Vs t y le options. 

But ,a handful of theftamily counselors continued to label persons 

\ \ 
involved in secret afifairs, "sexually open marriage," and "swinging" 

as "personality 'devian'tfiY; only 15 percenter so. of the counselors 

said they"would encourag^their clients to abandon such behavior. 

[ Ref , : , Jacquelyn .'J . KnapflftT w Some^ Non^Monogamous Marriage Styles 



and Related Attitudes and^Ptac t ices of Marriage Counselors," 
The Family Coordinator ( 0(%. 1975 ), , pp., 505-14. ] . ' 

There are, of c6urse /V,s t tfl 1 exceptions, A fe^ 'major sociolo- 
gists — among them Robert Nisb&jjr'j Peter Bergej: , and ftatj^n 
Gfazer--manage~a^o swim again^^the tide. There remainsVfi signi- 
ficant (and ^pofsi b 1 y growi ng )"Xii*nor'i t y of, social scientists /S 

I ', ' • ■ ,f V -• ^ 

still committed to object ive'r^seaf ch and soc»ia 1 r esjion s i bi 1 i t y , 

but they often find themselves cut off from publishing and . 

speaking oppof t un i t i es by . t he domXn.ant' element , While t,he T neaV.- 

* ' r . 

■ anarchical fanaticism of the rela t i v i£ t s ' has faded "somewhat 

/ ■ v > " ■■ r 

since**the early 1970's, they rema ittf dn con trol of the key pro- 

fessional levers. - < \J, \ + t ^ 

i'" ■ ' i'-* "* 

3.. I believe there is still some amb i,v-a-l eoce in bur' society • 

today as to where married women s'frould draw, the line between 
Jiheir devotion to career and^the tfrie they spend; with their 
families. Is there a correlation at all in your mind between 
the role changes that have occurred between the J sexes in 
recent years and the rising divorce ,x ate ? '■ ** <( 



Reply : Without question. Young wonf§n are today conditioned . , 

" i' •' ' . XT. *» 

by the- print and br6adca,st media to. expect-.'all of the following: 
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»a wonderful career; a warm, tender, sharing husband willing 

to do fifty/percent of the hmusewortf; frequent evenings at the 

theatre; fabulous friends who ge^t together often for gourmet 

dinner parties; one or two charming"^ undemanding and brilliant ""X^ 

children; frequent opportunities for travel; an occasional harmless 

affair on the side; etc., etc. But clearly, except for an> extra -a^> 

ordinarily wealthy and lucky few, it simply won't happen. The 

resulting stress and strain as- reality falls short of expectation 

can only make marriage more' vulnerable. 

« ' 
Most particularly, the "careerism" once criticized in men 

has become the latest female disorder. In either case, I believe, 

it represents a misordering of* priorities. Do we live to work? 

Or work to live? While the former view now seems dominant, 

t M:t££, latter is closer to the universal truth.' 

Sf^jf^*-It interesting to note that during the 1950's television . 

^•situation comedies such as Ozzie and 'Harriet or I Love Lucy „ . 

4 . . - • • " 

/focused 'o n ^t he home as* the sc en e of the m bs t . s^i g.n i f it a nt conflicts 

^ *i rf> i'nd i.vl'dua I lives. 'Jn. contrdst", programs of the" 1970' s and ' ■ ''V 

r ' K '■ / * . '-y ' '■■'>'■ ■'■ '' ' ■ 

' ' 80*s sucfr as The White Shadow y.. Hill St re&y -Blue.s , The Mary V ' 

Tyler Moore Show or. Alice have cast H the J&fr'VijE^^Vh e workplace" 
as the more cq^n genial and supportive context for living, reflecting 
a "d e- f ami 1 i ze-d " American self-image. _ 



This general elevation of "work" into the most important J 
of. human tasks has pushed the fami-ly into, at -best, ai secondary' 
role. One- undoubted result is a greater turn to, divorce. ^ 
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■ '.p QUESTIONS FOR PANEL f n , . , 

'ANSWERS PROVIDE!) BY ALLAN C. CARLSON 

« 

1 Miss Decter makes some very strong statements in her . * 
testimony ab out the fai l ure of parents to Rive /heir childr en 
an ade quate moral framework within wh ich to opek a t e~ c h i 1 d 
o rifice, she calls it. Could the rest of you* cpmme.nl 

on- her ,the , sis.--and on its role in our current problems? ■ 

Reply: Clearly, many parents fail in this regard. But 
< statistically 
it is also true that some succeed. A A d i sp ropo rtiona t e number 

of the latter, not surprisingly, are strongly religions people, 

A sense of the transcendent is critical to building and sustaining 

a moral framework within a'given society. 

2 "The re's Dad and his wijfe, Mom and- her seco nd y husband , 

■ h.nin r's two ha J. f b r o t he rs from his f ath er ■ sr first marriage, 
hie, gjx s tepsisters from his mother's spo ufie s previous 
^TT ^s. 100-year-old Great Grandpa, all eight of Junior s 
r., rrf > n l orflnd narents. assorted aunts, unc les-i n- law and 
.^clins.^ This was the re ^nt IKS. NEWS AND WOgM 
REPORT forecast for the year 20 33. Is this the family 
of the, future that you foresee? If so. do you 1>el iev_e W 
Tha"t the children of tomorrow can deal with the multiple 
relationships involved ? 

Reply : If current trends con t i n ue , t hi s would i"dj^ d be 
the situation that shall prevail. Children, to be sure, are 
emotionally adaptable, and, for reasons of pure survi^l, usually 
manage to muddle through. ' Such a change in the American , land-/ 
. scape, 'though, would be a societal calamity with the sole benefactor 
'being the state. MuUiple relationships, to Segin with, would 

prove r^o be the death-knell to any sense»f ( lineage or inter- 
''generational tie's, and .responsibilities. The individual, already 
cutlqf.f in. industrial society, from pre^ndustrial communities, 



ypou la .thereby ' lo ; se he, 1 asp an d .' most* *rf t;i.cal :\bpnfc £j£n& him ■ 
o) [her int'o a web em bracing; t he past ^^j^ 



Vavate,d 



ego-centris-m is the*"' prbjiai'le result./ G i v£ <W * V * >* *' j . 
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" ■ i 

deeply c onf 1 .i,p"t i ng family loyalties, it is unlikely that children 
will have much, if any,motivation to care for their parents in 
the Letter's old age; lea v i.ng them (more than ever) the wards 
of the state. 

Yet is it til so necessary to be cautious Here. "Trends" 
oil. en represent attempts at scif-^fulfi'liingprophcsy, and ^m any 



advocates of ".social rclut-ivism" and "non-t radi t ional lifestyles" 
would like nothing' better than that, this* visidJfrom 2033 be . 
deemed, the inevitable future.' ; ' " 



It is not. An amusing exercise is to read,/ sociological 
I - ; 

studies from the late 1950's which, by interpreting then-existent 

trends, predicted a very different sccnari o for the future. 
Two researchers, for example, argued in 1958 that evident trends 
in the USA toward bureaucratic management and economic security 
would f ur thcr '"lower the rate of divorce. and Separation" and 
"raise again the criteria' and competence -and gift« of homemaking 
to r enewed • im po r t.arrce in the choice of a marriage partner." 
[Daniel P. Miller and Guy E . . Swa nson , The; Changing American 
Pa rent (New York, 1958), p. 201.] Others predicted an ever- 
rising American birthrate: 6 million births pcr^ear by 1975, 
suggested one analyst (the actual figure' was cloae to 3 million). 

In sum, trends should never be viewed as inevitable outcomes. 
The important task for public- policymakers is to identify desirable 
outcomes, and then fashion policy in line with t ho se . g<ba Is •> .■ 

■ 3 . As you know, the title of our hearing today is "Broken 

Families: Causes and Societal Implications," Some would 



say that the develop 


i i 


nR malaise within the institution 


of the family threat 




ps the very survival of our civilization. 


How would you respon 


flfc to that statement? 
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; . Reply : Without question', this judgment is correct. A 
civilization ultimately rests on the willingness of its human 
members t-0 make sacrifices — even to die--on its behalf. -My 
own research indicates that, in the context of American civill-. 
zation, devotion 'to God and devotion to family have formed the 
core of our national , - rrtoral identity. Our wilLipigness to defend 
our country has ultimately rested. -on the *belief*that the United 
States represents a social order worth defendangy 

In contrast, a decadent society is . one where, everyone plays- 
safe, where n£ real ris^A. are, taken by individuals on behalf 

of that society. Tod aylK.pe r vas i ve anti-family attitudes, the 

' s ' " } 

"zero population .growth' 1 and "small is beautiful" mentalities, 

' >> ■ • 

the anti-technology sentiments, and ■ widespread pacifism all 

i » 
suggest that the Un.ite'd States may have entered a cycle of decadece 



l> . ' How-'successf ul do you bel'i'ev'e\ins.trifc.utional child care 

services can be, e i t her« in ;.yhole -or in. part, as a replace- 
ment, .for parental * time and care in child rearing ? 

■ 3 * ■ * ■ ' ' 

Reply:' Pre-school children need the constant attention 

of someone who loves them as li\tle persons altogether special- 
and unique. The -.whole body of ho nes|' psycho logica 1 evidence - f 
confirms that a ch i 1 d • need s its full-time mother ( of jjpr roga t e ^ 
mother)'. Eveii . a^fjKe'ir best , day-care centers or similar insti- 
tutional a r'f;a/g^ very nature-provide 
this kind of 1 6 v i ng$|^nfo i v i d ua'l i ze d attention. The result of 
the day-care^Vxp«r ielnoUi I-,f ear , will be v emo t io nal ly -c r i pp le d 
children, promaturel y "socialized" into the pressures of the 



l>e e r - g r o u p t and '^e f a n*i 1 i ze^d " at a« f ea r ly^ age . .The t 
working p^T^^ :: ^^^'€a\^p^ mn qyi^^y time" is," I be 



.The turn of 

e 1 ie ve , a 
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f rau chi i en t response . In my opinion, then, while' sometimes nefcessar 

Institutional c h i I'd - r ea r i n g is never /desirable. 

5' ■• ' • 

5. I havfi.enclosed a copy of an article from PUBLIC OPINION 

(January, .4 983), entitled "Hollywood and America; The Odd . 
Couple," by Linda Lichter, S. Robert Lichtef^nd Stanley 
Rothman. The article describes ^.survey of 104 of Holly- 
wood"s "media elite", a survey o f bac kg rpiyn d s , political 
views, and religious and moT,a 1 beliefs. You will note 
that those interviewed describe themselves as being con- 
* siderahly more left of center than the average American. 

I would be interested in your comments on any of the findings 
of the survey as they relate to the role of the media in 
influencing public attitudes toward the family. 

r Reply : As my answers to several earlier questions indicate, 

1 think the media — particularly television and mass-market 

' magaz i nes--ha.ve had and are still having a profound influence. 

on the development of family life in America, Interestingly, 

during t li e 1 9 5 0 1 s , t li i s influence was positive. That era's 

television situation comedies and dramas* portrayed the home 

as the central focus of American life, affirmed and supported 

.the nuclear-family model, and treated pre- and extra-marital 

sex, divorce, and abortion as social pathologies. Magazines 

such as* Life of The Saturday Evening Post showed a clear njo.ral 

\\ iTvet i/on in editorial policy. And so on. 

^foAy , television has elevated the workplace to tho- central 

arena in American life. Divorce, non-marital sex, a/id abortion 

are treated as matters- of -course. New national magazines such 

as Peop 1 e reflect a kind of" moral anarchy-- "I'm OK, You're. OK — 

where Mother Theresa of Calcutta and Larry ^l yn t *of "Hus 1 1 er " 

are essentially cast as moral equals, each "doing their own 

thmg." , ^ V • } : ,' : 

The Lichter," Lichter and Roth man article practically answers 
the question .itself. The* J social attitudes of the media kingpins 
Ho indeed reflect a deep antipathy toward the traditional family 
values found in America. Little wonder that the shows they 
produce do also. 
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Senator Denton. I want to acknowledge the arrival and presence 
of the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Labor and 
Human Resources, the distinguished Senator from Utqh, Senator 
Orrin Hatch, who actually reorganized the subcommittees under 
his committee to include this subcommittee, which to our knowl- 
edge represented the first time, certainly the first time in modern 
history, in which a subcommittee in the Senate included the term 
"family." There have been a number of expressions this morning 
praising the subcommittee's effort to address some of the family's , 
problems, and I want to acknowledge that the subcommittee would * 
not exist without the initiative of Senator Hatch, and v indeed, we 
would not have enjoyed the degree of success we have were it not > 
for his support, which is represented by his presence h£re this 
morning. ' ^ ^ ^ 

I would like to invite him tqj&afce a few "remarks, and we note 
that we do have a very emiiieritj churchman from his State here 
this morning, which I am s^te he is aware of. 

Senator Hatch? ftj ; . -■ 

Senator Hatch. Than^yCri,!, Senator, Denton. . 

I would like to, of course, *i&t£pd mj welcome to all of you before ^ 
this« veiy import^ your statements, and" .; 

they are very interesting to xke r ' ) ^Jg^ * :■• ^ 

• Miss Decter, I hav4M ^^^^^P been a devotee of yours -fiprvy 1 
many years— I do not * uxiq!^6\x ha$ilfkjipvm that— but I really eg-*' .< 
joyed that statement, an^H^i^watet to'compliment you on it^Sfii* V 
corhpliment each of yoixAd^^ efforts that yoii have put fortfu 

I am really pleasec} to jQijpj^th Senator ftentpn, the^^tmaaipf > 
the Subcommittee on Fan<^hjnd;Human S^rviqe^in ihe *tKird <jf ?t ■ 
series of hearings oh the-bre^do^ of'thje^aditional farailj^Tlu^. ; 1 
subcommittee is de>#loJ#hg a?, historical public reb^yd^ff^tHe prob- V 
lems facing families ? ajtd I cojnmend Senator Deni^jp particular 
for his efforts. I do ript know of anybody in thejSeriate w^&ould 
have headed up this subcommittee any bett6r"flian SenatodjD^nton 
has, and I really commend him for/it. . — 

Presently, there are over 1,000 Gpverhment programs that have 
a direct impact on family and it? structure. One of my earliest 
goals as a public official has beeji/and remains the reduction in the 
degree of *Goye?rnmept intrusion iptfo our lives and the eradication 
of laws ajtid regulations harmful to American families. Our Govei^i- 
ment slfould not be permitted' to play the role of "big brother" and 
serve ad a wedge to divide husbands from wives or. parents from 
their children. The Government should serve the interests of the 
citizens and the families, and nOt the reverse, and I think our laws 
should always reflect this particular idea. 

This is why today's subcommittee hearing is so important. We 
tieed to examine find reexamine our laws and regulations that 
affect families. We need-to further our Federal purpose to preserve v 
the integrity, of the American family. We need to^rekindjter the 
family responsibility and individual autonomy in every area of 
social policy. I am talking about education, religion, taxation, and 
of courpe, all of ; .our domestic relations problems. 

The late ar^d great Justice Frankfurter observed: 

It is plain that the interest of a parent in the companionship, care, custody and 
management of his or her children comes to this Court with a momentum for re- 
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spect lacking, when appeal is made to liberties which derive merely from shifting 
economic arrangements and thai* it is Cardinal with as that the custody, care and 
nuture of the; bhild reside first in thei>arents, whose primary function and freedom 
include preparation for our obligations the state can neither supply nor hinder. 

Some of the statistics concerning our society have been discussed 
in previous hearings. More will be included in today's record. Let 
me restate just a few of these. 

In 1981, there wfere approximately 10,513,000 American families 
maintained by women. In about '40 percent of these families, the 
• mother was not in the labor force. Fully 59 percent of children 
bori) in 1983 will live with only one parent before they reach the 
age of 18/ More than 50 peijpent of the children in families headed 
by fttfepal** livS in poverty,' compared with only 8 percent in hus- 
band/>yxfe families. A regent census report found that 8.4 million 
women nationwide had custody of their children in 1981, yet less 
than half had been awarded child support. Of those entitled to pay- 
inentsr only 47 percent received the full amount— an average of $40 
per week. Another 25 percent got partial payments; 28 percent got 
nothing. The disinclination of many jnen to help surjport their chil- 
dren is often cited as a major reason that more women are falling 
into poverty. - 

Because of these statistics, I have enlisted a Jfcrking group to 
advise me on possible legislation to ease the pain mmi these stati^ 
tics. I am pleased in this regard to- welcome Dr. ^Richard Lindsay, 
who is director of public communications and special affairs of the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, who will testify today. 
Dr. Lindsay, in his testimony, rightfully calls these problems "the 
feminiz^jon of poverty." In the next few weeks, I intend to share 
with myl!l^agues sqme legislative proposals meant to address 
these critical issues, and in particular, the feminization of poverty. 

In conclusion, let me reiterate. Too often in the past years, ^we, 
have seen Federal laws divide or prove- harmful to parents and' 
their children on issues of deep moral and personal significance. 
Parents continue to be the best source of help, strength and coun- 
sel that young people can receive. Governments should do nothing 
to weaken these family ties, but strengthen them. We in the legis- 
lative branch cannot afford to lose sight of what Dr. Ljndsay makes 
as a central point: "What strengthens the family strengthens soci- 
ety" „ " . 

Mr. Chairman, if I could at this time, because I have all kinds of 
^ conflicts this morning, and I am reading the testimony here today 
'and of course, participating strongly with you in this committee, I 
would like tojust take a second or two to introduce Dr. Linsay at 
this time, even though he is on the next panel, so that I cfuvshow 
the respect that he deserves as a testifier here today. * 

Senator Denton. Of course, Mr. Chainnan^Please proceed. °i 

Senator Hatch: I appreciate the & opportunity to welcome my 
friend, Dr. Richard Lindsay, as a witness this morning. Dr. Lindsay 
has a distinguished record for his work in social services within 
bbth the public and the private sectors in Utah and elsewhere. He 
served as a State legislator., He has served as a very high church 
leader. He has worked with thousands of people and thousands, of * 
families from all walks of life, from all degrees of the economic 
spectrum. And I would like to congratulate him on his new ap- 
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pointment as director of ffliblic < communications' i ind special affairs 
for the Church of 'Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. 

I look forward to hearing Dr. Lindsay's views and, of course, the 
views of everybody here* on the impact of public Rolicies on the 
family, and Ijpi' further pleased that Dr. Undsgy*s testimony and 
insights wilPSecome part of the permanent recorti of , this commit- 
tee 

We appreciate, Dr. Lindsay, your appearing, and we -are grateful 
to have you here today, and hope thirf"Will be the first of a number 
of appearances that you will make before this committee, and per- 
haps, others as well here on Capitol Hill. I am glad to have you 

here. ' * 

Again, I have really enjoyed the statements of the first panel 
here, and a^a matter of fact, a number of the statement through- 
out the day of hearings, and we appreciate the efforts that have 
been put forth. And I have to admit, I think these have been very 
provocative statements, and this makes for a very interesting hear- 
ing 

Again, Mr. Chaftman, thank you. I really compliment you for 
your leadership in this area. I really have a greiat deal of respect 
fot you, because sometimes it is difficult to lead in this are^. 

Senator Denton. Thank you very much, Senator Hatch. Your 
supportive remarks are indeed encouraging, and theyf have been 
translated into deeds on many 6ccasions,-as I previously acknowl- 
edged. I Jknow you have several conflicts, and we, want to thank you 
for your appearance here: this morning. t 

Out* wxt -witness represents the American Psychiatric ri|ssoci- 
ation, ™e*||<^ i« a clinical professor, of psychiatry and 

ped^itii^^^^^efle^University School of Medicine. 
, ■ E^r^^^welcdme/Wd you may proceed with your statement,. 

81I Dr Sacks. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Senator Denton, and Sena- 
tor Hatch. I am pleased to testify in behalf of the American Psychi- 
atric Association, which is a medical specialty organization repre- 
senting over 28,000 American psychiatrists, on tfce issue of causes 
and societal implications of broken families.' 

The APA Council on Children, Adolescents and Their. Families, 
which I have been honored to have been a member of over the past 
year, has struggled with these problems in a variety of ways. 

I»et me say that, in accord with what everybody here has indicat- 
ed, we are full& aware that there have* been a scirocco, if you will, 
of events, rapid and sweeping social changes in our Nation, which 
have affected the structure and functioning of marriage and family 
life In recent decades, there has beenfe progressive disorganization 
of the family, attributed in part to rising divorce ratafe, urbaniza- 
tion, and scattering of the extended family, and the increase in 
numbers of working mothers. - m . 

Psychiatry really got interested in this problem in 1902, wjien 
Dr William Healy in piicago organized a psychiatric clinic for 
children "to study detihauent behavior and -family interactions. 
Since theg, psychiatid^ Mve become students of family life and 
their impact on mental health. 

We all agree that "a stable, loving, and mutuallv nurturing family 
unit has long been viewed as an important social and psychological 
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environment for sound emdtional development of children and sub- 
sequent promotion of mental health in adulthood. But scientific 
findingfe based on carefully controlled and quantified studies are 
npt yet adequate to assert the complex and delicate nature of the 
relationships between the various forms^of family disruption and 
discord and their long-range effect on the mental health of marital 
partners and their children. 

However, in accord witfc Senator Hatch's, comments, even before 
the research results, will be fully available, we already have a con- 
siderable body of clinical experience to 'recommend statutory 
changes to safeguard -the rights of children, enhance the collection 
of child support, and to assure appropriate and considered visita- 
/ tion rights of the absent parent. 
- Our present level of knowledge urges the adoption of interven- 
tion programs for. Jhe reduction of multiple-ritfk families, for the 
provision of mediation and,clinjcal services for families in distress 
and for community* education.- 

Thgre is a long history of cumulative, marital difficulty before 
anyone gets divorced. Often the decision is catalyzed by accidental 
trauma, unpredicted and wanted, but for the most part, this major 
life decision is never taken capriciously, but as a consequence of 
„ chronic marital unhappiness, expressed in frustration, loneliness, 
isolation, anger, and depression. As you are gwajre, anger may cul- 
minate in physical abuse of spouse occhildren;J infidelity mayXccur 
after the intimate* marital bonds have Jbeen. severed through de- 
spair or chronic conflict, which leads to diminished self-esteem. In- 
fidelity, perse, then, i§ notVprincipal reason for divorce. 

The circumstances undertyThg divorce are multiple and complex, 
and -n£t adequately encompassed by statistical generalizations or 
-reflected in st&ttements of formal legal grounds. 
; 'There are multj^le theories citejfin the scientific literature and 
replayed two-dirr^sip^alty in the media, advancing specific causes 
of divorce in thjs de&fle. Prejudice brought to this changed subject 
trften determines whicfi?- theory is presented as ascendent. Such 
^ presentations ignore the" Subtle, many-leveled reasons, all mediated 
^toro^gh the idiosyncratic personality conflicts within each of the 

Sdmg*(^ blamed unemploy- 

rnent, family violence, narcisism, changing role expectations, the 
sexual revolution^ and the failure of American religious "institu- 
tions. On ^multiple choice test with no opportunity tp explicate 
the complexity of this family calamity, we would ar^i^-All of 
the above." * , . ■ * ' * 11 

Some selected data reflect the changes whicji have taken place 
with respect to marriage and divorcfe in the past several decades. 
Weiiave a population of over 226' million, of whom 50 million are 
married. Seventy-nine percent of this population are in,their first 
marriages. We know there are causative correlations betweerr'edu- 
cational tevel and marital stability, as college graduates have the 
most stable marriages, positive correlations exist between 'meas- 
ures of personal success, income level, and marital stability. We 
knew that interracial and interreligious marriages are more vul- 
nerable ta divorce. ^ 
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Low material assets, in contradistinction to low income level pre- 
disposes to divorce. THe increasing employment of women in/thf* 
workplace seems to bs associated with increased divorce rate, but 
there is no scientifically established <mui|ttLreIationship. , - l ?£ 

We know that mental disorder is '^o^fireguent in the divcfe^ed 
population, but this is not neeessanQr £he consequence of divorfce. 
As those of us who have been Successfully married knqw, successful , 
marriage requires sustained adaptation in the behavior of both 
partners, and emotiqrfal maturity. 

Marriages today, on a more hopeful note, are more durable and 
last longer, due to increased longevity. One in five couples married 
once can anticipate reaching their 50th anniversary. 

The divorce rate in 1980 fell to 5.2 per 1,900 population, the first 
decline since 1961-62. But in 1980, there were 1.89 w mjBHori divorces, 
involving over 2 jnillion adults, and 1.174 million ^children. The 
usual media claim that half the marriages end irf divorce is incor- 
rect, since the majority, of couples marrying in a given year are not 
the same qnes yho divorce in that year. The most common sequel 
^'American divorce is remarriage, which constitutes onefthird of 
all marriages in 1977. The chances for remarriage of women im- 
prove if they are white, young, have few children, and are not poor. 
But before the event of remarriage, a divorced family is at risk and 
•psychologically vulnerable; the parents are guilty, anxious, angry 
and depressed. Social and economic problems ensue. They are in-' 
evitable. The burden of family 3Urvival largely falls on one parent, 
whose psychological and economic reserves are diminished and who 
does not have the supportive presence of aitother caring adult to 
cope with expected developmental changes in children, and their 
marked response to Arises in daily living. "Ninety percent of chil- 
dren of divorce have their mothers as the custodial parent. These 
women, struggling with complex psychdfeocial and economic issues, 
tend to be withdrawn from their children, unavailable emotionally, 
and physically. These women take a considerable period of time to 
reconstitute, and given the years of skirmishing and fire fights 
before the divorce, their child : rearing capacities and functions are 
often limited, skewed, and impaired during thF vital years of the 
child's growth and development We see th6 cumulative effect on 
children of psychologically drained £ustodial parents. We see chil- 
dren angry, depressed, feeKng uniquely wounded. The sbsent-^ex- 
terided family and social -supports in "the community lead to an^x- 
trpordjnary' sense of isolation 0 of family members. This picture of 
commonly observed responses to family dissolution do not usually 
eventuate in mental illness, but nonetheless, they are severely dis- 
tressing, functionally disabling, and often Require clinical interven- 
tion for parents and children. / • t • # 

For children born in 1983, the U.S. Census Bureau estimates that 
45 percent ifoll experience their parents' divorge, 35 percent will 
experience their .pjarents' remarriage, and 20 percent will experi- 
ence divorce within that remarriage. For children, then, the matri- 
tal breakup has been extremely disturbing, and sustained emotionX 
al consequences frequently lead to an outbreak of symptomatic: Ije- 
havior. . •„ * • 



c /Those of t 4ia_wh<# have had experience with the juvenile justice 
system recognize some of the data which suggest jthat-lhiost juvenile 
delinquents have come from disturbed and broken families. 

There is inconclusive data establishing! a linkage between divorce 
in a child's life and the plater occurrence of mental illness. So often, 
clinicians have treated children and adolescents who have been re- 
lieved by the divorce and the attendant over battlingfviolenCe, and 
what children now call "whacko" behavior on the part of one^or 
another parent — parents who previously have beeh stable and fine 
models. In the crisis of divorce, the kids fantksize about their con- 
tributory jple in the breakup and how early, consciously experi- 
enced wjjplfesi were realized^ They fear that they are being uncaredv-* 
forharpa rents with deep self-preoccupations who voice bitter con- 
vimons about a former loved spouse. The Children worry— will the 
departing parent make it? Can he manage his job? The loss of 
family itself becomes an object of grief. In their isolation and expo- 
sure to untoward behavior of the two most important figu^s in 
their lives, these children often get into behavioral and learning 
difficultrfes in school with peers and teachers, as noted above. 

There are many policy planning recommendations which could 
be made, and perhaps it is impossible to summarize in a brief talk. 
.. But public agencies and the private sector must address a more re- 
alistic' national family policy, given the expectation that during the 
y6ar.s ahead, divorce and remarriage will continue to be part of the 
matrix of American life. The mental health needs of families; in 
marital crisis, with special attention to safeguarding the children 
who guarantee the survival of our society, have been largely ig- 
nored and' unserved. The unavailability of supports, resources, and 
services ir\ this day of the nuclear family makes for confusion, 
overpowering anxiety and pervasive feelings of hopelessness and 
helplessness for the children ajid,their parents. 

Divorce is a grave concern that yields uncertain supportive 
action by friends and family who are often discomforted by issues - 
which resonate unpleasantly in their own marriages. Moral convic- 
tions, religious belief and the" Protestant ethic tend to support the 
view in the body politic that the* State should not intryde into 
family life by offering programmatic solutions. So, divorcing par- 
ents, alone in sadness and embittered and in disarray, are com- 
pelled to develop planning and resolutions and custody arrange- 
ments and economnf^considerations to protect their chiftfren's 
growth and development. 

We would recommend economic support b$ fathers. In the con- 
text of this, many recommendations have ^en made to change this 
egregious situation, ranging from using the IRS to deduct pay- 
ments from withholding tax^s, when single mothers have gone to 
the Government for welfare help, to setting up a federally adminis- 
tered child support system. We would recommend conseling, Stated 
mandated counseling at the point o'f marital rupture for a period of 
time. Counseling should be allied with mediation services to avoid 
or mitigate the adversarial process which so often exacerbates 
angry parental attitudes directed toward one partner by the other 
and is damaging to the children. In the context of this, let me point 
out that the 10 leading law schools have become aware that media- 
tion sometimes is a wiser move and'can help parents ^n conflict dis- 
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cover the truth about themselves, rather th&n the often damaging 
adversarial process; which serves other interests in our society. 

Reduce the number of multiple risk families. We consider that 
strengthening vocational and remedial education, career path coun- 
seling, family planning education, clinical facilities, and the stlbsi* 
dization of employment programs may be indicated. u 

Another element we would, recommend are community .child ca^re 
support services. In the context of Senator Hatch's* cgmments about 
single-parent families, largely women, we^ould support the estab- 
lishment and the strengthening pf after school care and daycare 
services; we would engage church facilities, family service agencies 
and child guidance centers to set up programs which provide nurs- 
ery schools, recreational opportunity, and social groupings. \ 

In the area of mental health facilities, the child mental health 
facilities truly must be strengthened, and new ones have to be es- 
tablished. Community mental health centers, which serve families 
and^ children, and family service agency functions: have to be 
strengthened to provide crisis intervention and diagnostic and 
treatment services to address the expectable crises and symptomat- 
ic expressions by parents and their children, 

Finally, aijd quite importantly is the area of researm? There are 
many State statutes which require revision so that recordkeeping 
and mandatory reporting of children of, divorcing families can be 
put in place. . Courts should he required to report^ various classes of 
decrees so that an understanding of changes Slatterns could be 
arrived at by legislators ^nd by people' interested in public policy. 
, As suggested throughout this statement, there is an inadequate 
body of knowledge about the meaning of U.S. census data and the 
results of experinrerits in 'ameliorating the 'wrenching effects of 
family disruption on parenjfs and children. Without considered 
-studies, legislative efforts may prove to be misdirected, and funding: 
s not economically targeted at the critical nodial points in the overall 
problem of revising our national ijicohesive and fragmented family 
policy. • • \ * 

; Thank you very much. * V 

Senator Denton. Thank you, Dr. Sacks. \ - v 

[The prepaid sta^gpient of Dr. Sacks andN^ponses to questions 
. follow:] ' 
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Mr. auirman'a'nd members of th« Subconrai ttM I, 

My name U^H.rbtrt Sacks, K.O. I am Clinical Profassor .of Psychiatry and 
Pediatrics at tne Yale University School of Medicine. I aa a maaber of tha 
African Psychiatric Association's Council on Cfaildrsn, Adolsscents^and their 
i^inilias and have'ierved in tha Leadership cVths American Academy^ Child 
Psychiatry. / 

J„ * ^ . ■ . i 

I am pleaeeo today to havs thi* opportunity to teetify on bahalf of the 

^American Psychiatr*^ • madical^sgecialty society representing 



over 28,000 ps^chiatTiali^tionwids; on the'ttssue of causss and socisUl 
implications of broksn faailiee, an^ssue with which the Council on Childrsn,^ 
Adolsscsnts and their Piailiss has grappled fcver the years. I wouljd .^rst 
like .fp, place the ieeue in its appropriate historical perspective, review some 
statistical and demographic data; and then turn to causes,^ finally — 
policy recommendatione. 
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flowing in th. wak«K>f World War II, th.r. h*s been • foment of unusually ' 
rapid and sweeping social, change ih America, ■ muctf of it ejecting the , 
structure and functi6ning of marriage and family. lif.. Z n recWnV decades . - 
there has been a progressive ^disorganiaation of the American family, 
attributed in pe^ta rising divorce rates, urbanisation and scattering of "the 
extended family, anlpfcj* increase, in. numbers of working abther.T* - 
ander.tandin^ these broad societal issues enhances th. medical' Stance of 
th. psyc^a^.t, who must be alert to changed terns in family life and 
their impact on mental .health, m the history V child psychiatry, Dr. 



William Healy set up a pioneering clinic in Chicago in 1909 associated/with 
the juvenile court, for the study of .neurotic delinquents^ This multi- * 
disciplinary .undertaking be**n the first major studied of deviant behavioV.Md 
family interaction. The c^Lldpsychiatrist's consideration of family , v ■ 
P»ychodyna>ica^i' central to investigating and tr*at*fc the ir^apsychic 
confl|ct« of disturbed children and adolescents. Jim psychiatrists are 
increasingly involved with families, .specially^ since 4. introduction of 
techniques, designed for mar 1*1 and , family thera^ftmoet all psychAtric 
patients have a family to be considered in its complexity as' a locum of ^ 
comfort and distress, as an amalgam of strength and vulnerability, indeed\' 
reflection of the individuals wtfo .comprise the family. * ' 

. r \ * . '\- ■ 

Traditionally, a etabre, loving, and mutually nurturing family-unit has been 
viewed as an important social and paychological environment for sound \ 
emotional development at children and' subsequent promotion of mental health in 
adulthood. Both conventional wisdom and years of clinical experience -gained' 
by psychiatrists in the- treatment of the mentally disturbed uphold the 
validity of this, View. However, Scientific, findings based on carefully 
controlled and quantified studies are not yet adequate to assert the complex 



and delicate natuce of the . celationehipe between tha vacib.ua forma of family 

1 ' ■'<■•,'•'. *" 

dlacuption and diecocd and thaic 3Long-range Impact on tha mental -health of 

" t ' * ' * 

aarital pactnec* and of their childceV Hoca longitudinal caaaacch in thia 

:> . , * ' . 

' fccaa ia cleacly, leaded, even though' the many 'eubtle vaciablte that are 
involved make caaaacch difficult and findinga are of tan Xiaited in thaic 
genecaliiability. ' Y . r. * 

■ ■ ■ - ' ■' * * > 

Some of^tha laadaca in tha emerging »*Je'arch incfuda tha Center for tha Family 
in Tranai*ti6n In California^ tha Chl^ Tcanda j?coup, tha Oniveraity of - . 
Pennsylvania laveetigatore lad by Profeeeor fucatanbacg and Dr.; Albert . >. 
Solnife Chitd Cuatody Group a^the'Tale^ Onivereity Child Study Cantac, *V 

. ,\ . , ' ... /' 

Council -on«tSiildren, fcdoleecenta thait Faailiee of the American , J 

"peychiatric Aeeociation haa aponiocad a Taak force on* Changing *aaily mterhe 

wh^ch ia euaaarixing and intarpcating within a lial,ted ecope major demographic 

tcanda in faaily focmation -and development to make for' more effective^ policy 

'planning and to halp paychiatriata better meet thaic traataant and prevention 

' caaponaibilltiaa to petiente "and to tha coaaunity. fcoae'ol the* demographic 
. • y ■ '■ ■ i 

data collactad by tha Taak Force appear a in thia etatement. Even before tha 

V caaaacch caaulta will ba fulljj available, wa already have a conaide.rable body^ 

of clinical experience* to iracoanand etatutory changaa to eafa^uacd tha righte 

of ahildcan, enhance tha collaction of child auppoet and to aeeq^e- appcopciate 

^ . - a 

and coneldeted visitation *clghta of th* abeent pacant. Moat, importantly, ouc 
ptasent Ixxi^ »f< knowledge nfcgee the adoption of intecvwitlon programa foe the 
redu^lc^' of tha numbac of multiple jriak familiea, jfor. the pcoviaion of 
mediation and clinical aervicea for faailiee' in dletces* and foe community 
education^, '.^ y 
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Clinical observation and Research effort dejtonetrate that there ie a long 
history of cumulative marital difficulty before a divorce decision' ie/ taken. 

• . ? ■ j 

Often the decieion ie catalyzed by accidental traumatic events, unptfodicted 
and unwanted, foz the most part, this aajor life decision is not taken 
capriciously but ie a consequence of chronic marital unhappinees expressed in 
^frustration, lonelineea, isolation, anger and depresalon. /j Anger may culminate 
in phyeical abuse of spouse and/or children. Infidelity may occur after the 
intimate marital bonde have been sevsred through despair or chronic conflict 
leading to dimtniehed self-eeteem. Infidelity per ee, then, is not a 



principal reason for dirot 

«.,'■"■ ^ 

**' ; 
Circumstances underlying divorce are multiple and complex, and not adequately 

. r .■ * ' * 

sncompsssed -by'eta&ietl'cai generalizations or reflected In etatements of 

\ ' . '»•.••.. 

formal legal ground!* Compatibility and durability of marriage. appear to be 
Improved when couplee are emotionally mature, have common realistic goals and 
expectatione> and interacts which are broadly shared or at leaet not in 

-conflict. .'/■.' , - m h} ' 

Some selected demographic data with limited interpretation reflect the changes 
which have v taken' place with respect to marriage and divorce in the past . 
several decades: * 

o x number of factors seem to affect stability of aVbarriage. The 
U.S., with a population over 226 million, has 50 million married 
couples. Seventy-nine percent. of these couples are in flA. 
X positive correlation appears to exist between educational' 
marital stability; College graduates have the most stable marriages; . 
among those with baccalaureate degrees who marry, and who are between 35 

• \ 

and 54 years of age, 85 percent are iri first marriages. Ft}r high school 
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graduates, the compjratti'e .figure ia 80 percent; and, for pareone who do 
not. complete high school, 'ft ,1a 71 percent, Other data auggeat a 
poaiCiva correl*tion y betvean income level and other meaauree of peraonal 
succees and marital . atability, , 

o Although divorce 'rates in the peat two decadee have risen until 1980, 
marriagea today are more durable and laat longJpj^iuB to incraaaed 
longevity. Three-f ourths of the nation's first marriagea will lasj; ejore 
' I* than 20 years* half will aurviva 30 years; and one in five couplea, , 

married juat once, cmn anticipate celebrating their 50th anniveraaryi 
k The obveree aide of these flgursa are the *unhappy marriagea that do .not 

aurviva for the indicated perioda. - m s°tyv 

o With the increaaed divorce rata in recent yeare, divorce haa replaced 
death aa the principal cause of marital diaaolutlon. Between 1966 and 
1976 the rate doubled to 5. 0/1, (do population; between 1976 and 1979, the 
rata again rose slightly to 5.3. The national Center for Health . 
Statistics recently reported that the^l980 divorce rate fell to 5.2/1,000 
population, the first decline since 1961-1962. Bfit in 1980 there were 
1.89 million divorces, an* all time high, involving over 2 •million adulta 
* and 1.174 million children (half the U.S. divorcee involve no children, 
the other half "average* two per couple). Thus, at preaent divorce ratea, 

each year three million persons will experience the strsss^of marital 

~" . * * 
breakup. 

The waya in which divorce ratea are expressed affect^our v^W of^the currant 
state or" American society. An optimiatic expreaaiop mightlbe that aince there 
are almost two mi£Snfcivorcea a year out of 50/ million^ married couplea, the 



ho mi£lle|fcivorcea a 

is four percent. -The 



divorce rate is four percent. -The usual media exprVasion compares the- number 
of marriages with the number of divorces in one year, thus "half of all 

• * ■ . . s. Mr 



aarriagea end in divorce." However, the vatt majority df cqyfetes who marry i 
a given yaar art not tht same ones who broke up In tfca^J&fcar. 

Of tht couples who marriad in' 1970, a period* oJJ'Very high annual divorce., 
ratee, 25 percent divorced within eeven yeare. In contrast, of the couplee 
who married in 19*0, 25 percent divorced within 25 yeare of marriage. A 
concerning recent eetimate by Andrew Cherlin suggests that if the annual 
divorcers tee per 1,000 population are the tame in thie decede and in the 
1990e aa they vert'. tip 1977 , 48 percent those llrrM in 1970 will 
eventually divorce. J ' * 

**** proportion of "ever diyprced" people among those marrying in a 

given year have regularly rieen dufing the paet century, ^even aa longevity has 
increased, hand-in-hand with^mxtreordinary 'eocietal etreeees and revolutionary 
changes. This simple observation demand • a recasting of national family 
policy that address- aiffca in the American family. (At a later point in V 
this statement, recommendations to alter our national <J*6licy on families will 
be summarized.) ^ i 

o Americana are now marrying at a later age and the number^ of single , 
* women in tneir 20e has Jlncreased dramatically. On the average, in the 
1980s women are marrying two years later than was the case 30 years 
ago. They are more likel|§&>. pursue a college degree and/or work prior . 
to marriage.^ The trend. toward postponement of marriage coincides with, 
but is not necessarily the 'cause of increases^ piflntawrital sex, use of 

contraceptives, abortion, and cohabitation. Since cohabitation has bee,n.* 

V .... ^ 

widely discussed in the media, some observations of ' this phenomenon^ re- 
in order. In 1980, of the 50 million couplehouaeholds, 1.56 million were' 
cohabitating {a marriage-like conjugal arrangement). Cohabitation tends 



t ■ 



to be a transitional rather than pmjmanerit statu a; most couples either 
Ime. -In one recent study of 2,500 teen under 30, 



narry or break up A^Vw 
almost 40 percent ofc^t^oee^who- cohabited*, for the first tine -married^ their 
partner. 'Most relevantly, "there were nojflbancts that cohabitation 



nojMtonc 
a i9* n 



' influenced the success or failure of a eu^^ent marital relationehip. 
o Much lees clear in terms of definition and demographic data are the 
sdvsrsivt etreeeful effects arising from troubled f ami lie e where divorce 
may not take place but where there ie eustained diecord, alcoholism or 

- drug abuse, criminality; child neglectybr spouse or chlJJ abuse . ^Thtr.e 

\*:< * ' ■ .. " * • . ' ,; 

■ is cleat evidence to support the conolueion that children eubjected to 

- "... • *' > ■ ' - 
*' abuee by parente are themselvee more likely later to^abuee their own . 

' - . > * . ■ V ; j v ^ * 

children than are parente without euch a history. : . . z 
o interracial and interreligious marriagee arehi^^lnerabiil to 
divorce. A relevant economic factor in marital dissolution it low 
material assete in contradietinctloA to low income. The ir^reseing^ v 
employment of women outside of the home eeems to be associated wi( 
^increased divorce rate, but as in some of theee observatione, there is no 
scientifically eetabliehed causal relationship. <A speculative statement 

■ Jin this issue alone could absorb awhole hearing day before thie 

• a * ; 

Subcommittee. \--' m 

While there is' evidence that mental disorder ie more frequent in. the divorce^ 
han in^the married, it cannot be concluded that th^^Ls 
consequence of divor«c#\ Succfseful .marriagV^requliee . 



\ 






ation' in the. behavior of both partners and c^pnsidsrabls 



In 'some cases marital discord juid ultimately divorcV 



arise from, mala<Japtati 




irtg from unrecognixedmental disorder. 



r 



Am most .common seque^tOmerican divorce is remarriage',, which conetitu^d * 



. ona-third of til aarriagatin 197*. , Tha chancaa for rauarriaga of woaan 
jttfrrova if tlty^afi ,p£lt», young, *hava faw children and arc not poor. But 
bafora U» ^t'-^liiiriiigi, tha divorcad faaily la aapacially. at risk! 
raycnologically vulnarabla, tha parent a experience guilt/ anxiety,' anger and* . 
dapraaaion. Social and economic probleaa anaua. Tha bur dan of faaiiy ' 
aucvivai falla largely orf apparent Whoa. econc^u^eJfc paychological reaervea 
^ara. diainiahed and. who^ doea pot hava tha aupportive pretence of anothar caring * 
adult to copa with tha electable developmental ohatigea in tha children and * 
th.it Barked raaponaa to cri^j.-fn dally living^ Winaty par cant of chlldran 
of divorca have thalr aothars'^a tha cuatodlal parent. That* woman, 
:■ atruggling with coaplaj paychoabclal and econoaic, laauea tend $o ba withdrawn: 
froa thalr •chlldr«n,- , ftnavaltabla emotionally and pbyaically.-. Judith .! " 
^ Walleratein'a atu,dlea hava^ahown^that tha avare** time* to raeetabllah • ; 
continuity and atablfrtj; In tha livaa of thasa voa»iv vaa ttvae to threa«and*a 
half yeara. Given tha yeare o* akiralablng and v^ital fire-fighta- prior t/ 
divorca, cft$d rearing capacities and funcfcJ,ona are/oiten liaited, akewed .and 
impaired during vital yaara c-f ChJ^d development* : . . * * 



Tha cumulative effect on ch^dren of tha jpaychologicaJ, ( ly drained cuatodlal 
jparant laofteWaeen in thaif anger, dapraaaion and- faalln^*^y»ly__ 
wounded. Th< abaent axtendedyjEJpi^y and aocial aupporta in*the . community lead<& 
to ah extraordinary aanaa of iaolat'ion of faaily aeabera. Thta pictura o% 
commonly obaar|j»d reaponaea to family dlaaolution. do not Ua^ally^ventufcte 1* 
mental illnaaa, but navarthalaaa are aeverejy d^at ratal ng and fiihe t£#iAliy 
diaablin^ and vary of tan require clinical intervention for parent! and T 
children. Such'antarvantiona demand ancillary aarvlcaa which addraaa mytlad 
c©naidera,tiona including le'gal, financial, em^oymatftj retraining^and* child ■ 
care-reaourcea. rot faalliaa with daplatad aconomic\raaarvaa, 'auch raaourcea 
afa uyiCly. unaffordabla even if ■inimally availabla 4n a ccaanunUy. j" ' 

; . : *. ■ , ■ ' i : • 




v. 



8si 



Por children born in : 1983 r tht chief of the Population division of the U.S. 
Bureau'of the Census estimates that ^tjtts^cent ^^•w*rUiiC«;"*toic parents 



ft X* 



divorce, 35 percent will Experience their pare^f^Vtmarriage and 20 percent 

.will experience 'dfvo^ce withiff the remarriage/ . Por children, the marital 

breakup Haa.' ejctreaely dis^blgg sustained emotionsl consequences 

frequently leajSinf 4 ah^.outbrea* of aymptbmatik.^havior requiring clinical 

intervention The National^urvey^pf Chlldten Ifcborta 6$at more .than 30 - 

percent of adolescents' whose parents had separatd or divorced by th* ti'j*. they 

were seven yeer^of age had received jpavcKotherapy in. adqleacence^ . In 

contrast, only 10 percent of teen-agtra in intact faniliea received. such 

treatment. Fifteen percent of teen-agers living with divorced single mothera* * 

hsd been euspended'or expelled^ rom school in lste primary or secondary grsdis 

versus three percent of teen-agers from intact familiee. 

U ' \ ■ 'jf\ ' ' * i " 

R.cent work>a* helped us to differentiate children who develo|> disturbances 

responsive to famiiy^esa from thqje who.do- not?* Some o* the ?sseessble 

factors include 'the age an>*«ejt of .the ^bhild, ongoing^evelqpaental issues and . 

past resolutions^ intensity an^ deration of the family conSlicta, the 

emotional "stability arid reatored nurturance of the cuatodial parent and moat' 

importantly, the child's, canity to sustain good relstionshipe withboeh^ 



i 

parents in reasonable ai# atable custody'^ visitation- arrangements despite" 
• <fi S* 

their residual. anger towards one-'anotfor. (Furstenberg's report in 1982 -^d* 

th*t 40. percent qKchildren ha£ no^contact with their father over 'S^vera^l 



yeara.^ Wsl^stei^s 'ex^riencei instrui 
p»ogtam, ;*Sr ; than 10 ^percent of fa^ier^ 
^children over Viive yea^ period.) 



tljat with a brief counseling \ 
d not majLntain contact wirfch their 
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There is inconclusive data eetabliehing a linkage tetween divorce tin a child's 
*s)K life and to tne later occurrence off ncntal illneee. So often cllniciane have 
• treated children and adoleicents whQ tyave been relieved b^ the divorce and the 

• • & , . . . / . 

'attendant overt 'bafcfcflagj violence and "whacko" behavior of one or another 
•parent. In the crieis they fantaaise about their contributory role in the 
breakup and how early oonac^uely experienced wishes were realiaed. They fear 
that they are being uncared for by parents with deep self-preoccupatione who 
'• voice Jitter convictions *<abou£. a former ldved spouse. Will * the departing 
i parent make*U? Can he sJanage^is job? The loss Of family b^oones an object 



ot grief! In their isolation and exposure to untoward behavior 6t the* two 



^mbet significant figures in their lives, they often get into behavioral and 
learning •'diificuities in school, with peers andx teacher s ; as noted above. . 
There ie a considerable' body of evidence that children from disrupted, frs g faU ee. 




are more likely than othera to becooe delinquent. For, several -transit! 
yeara these chilren^are at, risk and require supports from grandparent* 
V^Triande, school counseleeTs; clergy who have known .the family and peers 
■ often requ4* intermittent counseling. S >Me$ 

.• t » 

Policy Planning and "Policy Recomnendmfrione 

■ ' 1 4 ' »' » , | 

. Public agencies and private s>rganiiatione must address a mor^ realistic family 
pdlic^iven, the expectation that during the yeara^^i^e/^v 

' remarriage will be par€ of the matrix Of Aswr^sn 

V neetf/ot* families in mJfital crisif with special attent^j^ 



gely ignored 



children wh® guarantee the survival of our society. have been 
andjineerved, ^Jje uriavai lability of supports/ resources and services in tnie 
lclear family makes'* for conf ua ion, over power ing\enxie ty/and «. tp 
[feelings it hopelessness and helplessness f or the^ ohildr en and their 





( ■ 
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ijfeif divorcelie a aburce of national concern that 



yields uncertain sufcpottive action by friends and' family who art discomforted 
"^Ktan by iifui4 vhich reaonate/unpleaaamtly in tbeir^own marriagee. 

Moraliatic reaiduea, ralidioua conviction^and the Proteatant' ath^c tand to 
' aupport tht impreaaion in tht body politic that tht atatt ehbu# rtot intrude 
into family lift by offtring programatic solutions. %> divorcing paiftnta 
^lo^t in aadnttt and embittered art compelled to develop f inartcU^>l innln 9 
>jand.rtiolutiona, visitation and cuatody arrangementa, and to protect their 
childrtn't growth and development at a point where thty\art bewildered and in 



disarray. 



Economic eup*£rTb> fathtfftl A ttjbity of children of aeparated, 



divorced or never aarrijed motl^fov/ nd<f inancial'aupport fro. their 
f a tht r a. and never a^fthaa. ' "The children Buffer komWtional » «. * 
deprivation and oj^tan poverty.' In 1979 only 43. percent of divorced aiomeli 
or aepaxated women received payment and about half.the ffthera currently 
ignore court-ordered payments. Multiple reconmendrntiona have' been; made \ 
to change tiia egregious eituati'orf ranging from uein^fcht lBS to deduct".. 
^*ytenta from withholding taxea whin aingle mothers. IriTve gone, to the ^ 
[overnment for welfare hels*,; 'to^«itti« up > federa^y.adainiateced child 
xstt'eyetemr. . " l y " ' * \ J 

Counaeling. State mandated counseling at the'joint of marital 





ruftture, and for a periWof, time thereafter, jjjfom, addre/* visitation , 



Itodv^ iaauea in order t^avoid or re4uce> th* pi^l»XbgUtt* 



cortKicta^in chUdran. cSunealin* afe**^^ mediation- 
' eervicea ao aa .'to avoid 6r mitigate. tKe adversarial procesa Which ao 
of ten eStacerbatea angpy pacental attitudea. towards, each other and is 
[damaging to tht children. ^ 



•W. 
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ftaducing tha nuabsr *f aultipl. risk faailiaa. Strangtban vocational 
dial aducation, oaraar path ©ounaalijpg, fsaily planning « * 
aducation^a^inical facilitiaa andwbatdixad aaployaant prograaa. 
0 • Coaaawity chh<cara support aarvica*. Establish mad ' stftngthan 
aitar-sciMol'eara, ^ and^y^ra^aarvicaa* Engsg* church ftcjJitiJs,, . 
faadly aarvica aganctas \nd child guidanca cant sr. to sat up >cor'aas ^ 
which provids nursaf*-' fphk^/racraational opportunities and aooial 
grouping.'. , 
o Mantal iftai& : t&iAiimn. jalkbTi.h and strangtban child santal K 
baa^, ccaamm%^tal ? haalth and fsaily aarvica^ agycy functions to"' 
ntarvantion, .diagnostic and trsstaant aarvica. to addraaa 
tha axj&tabla crlsas ^ ^toaa*^ «^ 

chUdran. . 7 " . ■■ \ ■ >tfS> * 



Issasrch. Varioua atata atatutaa raquir 



\))t 

ra raViiS 



ao that 



raco^kaaoin^and-«andatory raporting o| children ^divorcing faailj« : 



can^ba put 'In placa* Courts should ba raquirad to r sport varioua 

<o'f :*•«•.• in • cl.tr way rtich viu '<-p*nit: an^ar.Wliing erf 'cfiugL 

• '^jB i^ iilTiWf ■ i ' r 



in patterns. , Aa supgMt*ft throughout tiffii 
inadoquatt J^ iof .taoiriSdg* about taa 




nts In sasjlidrst|ng^ 




visits 

ffdsrad studiss, 

lsgislstivs if forts asy provs to ba aifdirsctsd and' funolRgTno 
aconoaioall* Urgattad at tha critical nodal points In tha ovara»\ 



tha^ssults of *jfr" rl 

<S»*iIy *Lsruptioh on par ants and childranC 



Without 



^ 



^ Chairman/^ this concludss ay tsstiaony ba 



fcbblw of ravising currantly incohaaiva and fragasntsd natiofial/rWly ji^t 

balora yoat^subcoaaiitaa. «»• 'J' 



Tha 

*aar±cin Paychiiijric Association and i.appraciat^ having tha oWSi&t^ \ " 
p> discus, this, tiaaly and is*»r^nY^j«* and to provida J with our v * ^ 



racoaaandationa 
tjfour collssgusstasy hava 



* would ba PUaaad to raapond ^o any qusations you or 
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es as more 
stati-stics 
What do 



You recommend ^g^M 
provide econom^^fl 
ory4ivopcejr^ The c 



Jf*,measunis „ tb 'ensttrAj' Irt^t^atMr h 
?fcr their children, afteV separation 

sTfias several proposals before it now £or 

i<<\proving ^he.'chii^^iyport systen^and I am interested in 
[s^exkmininq th^/£yx£mr,. My question to you, is, hpw can. 
' stronger en«c%fcemeV»t ( of child support\by . f ather^r be translated 
into \nor» sujdoretvwr, on-going -relationships between fathers ' , 
' and, children?^ Is fcheotf any psychological relationship between 

of fering ^finahciaf* support 'and stronger emotional support? 
' ' ' ■ " r ' ' " : ' 4 * 

You recommend "mandate^rrcounseling" by the S.taje at the point 
of family dissolution. jWhat mechanisms do'you envision for 
this? 'I would also be Aterested in your experience in working 
with families who are forced by law^-o"*sptherwise , to' use your 
psychiatric^services. Can progress towaMsjebuilding these 
families- fo^fnade? 

I believe there is still some ambivalence in our society 
today as to where married wpme'rt' should draw the line between 
their devotion "to career artti t;he time they spSnd with their 
families. rs there a correlation at all in your mind between 
the role ^changes that have^occurretf between the sexes 
in recent years and the rising divorce rate? 
* «* 

< ■ - - 
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An 



swers to Questions for Or, SacVs Submitted by SenatoFDenton 



•#•* 



*1, f The notion that 
■derives from cllnlca 

«ft!^ ch , is 1n cr1sis - 5uch data h as bull t-1n~l Imitations since marliUl <Sr1s7s obj 



t inter-rel1g1aus marriages are more vulnerable to divorce really 
al experience In treating couples or individuals 1n a marriage 



iage 
Studies 



ously enhances any pre-ex1stent marital dissonance between thejjprtners „„ uu 
by Price-Bonham and Balswlck In the J. of Marriage and the Fam1ly*r$g80) support 
, the statement as well as a recent article by Norval Glenn 1n the same journal 
^ (44:3, August 1982; which aver si Ightly greater vulnerability to 1nter-rel 1q1ous 
marriages. 

2. The enforcement of child support by fathers may address the denial of filial 
obligation by fathers who hatfe hidden av#ay geographically and emotionally. Rage at 
their former spouses often gets translated Into hostility towards children who 1n 
fantasy maj£ be seen by thein-. fathers somewhat contributory to the marital d1s- k 
solution. With the government; enforcing child support 1n contradistinction to a 
former wife seeking relief from a court, the father may gain some distance from 'the 
perceived tainted connection between former spouse and his child and decide to 
learn more about the offspring^ 1s supporting. 



3. I would recommend rev1 
its different projects assoi 
... mandated therapeutic' hel p d 
' "Colleagues, along with myse 



ing th£ mechanisms used by the State of California In 
ated with mandated counselling, f^y experience with ■ 
from, the juvenile justice system 1n Connecticut.' 



lly and 



io (leagues, along with myselS^up to a dedade ago rejected seeing youngsters and 
their families who- were courtjtordered to seek help as being poor therapeutic 
prospects. But we have learrfgd that si/ch referrals are often extremely valuable 
and function in 'the service of the whole family gaining Insight as a consequence 
of a child's symptomatic anti-sodal act. I cannot but think that :there 1s(* 
useful if inexact parallel 1n mandated counselling for families who have moY 
towards dissolution of marriages. Pilot projects must be scrutinized carMru 
the California experience is the place to start. 

4. The role clfange.pf married women 1n pursuing careers must be. lightly examined 
before attempting -to Correlate them, with a rising divorce rate. For most worrten 
the surface .motivation for career pursuit 1s economic. Below the surface there 
are valiant attempts at self-de/1nit1on, an attempt to increase their seTf-esteem, 
to make good use of advanced educations for women gf the middle c'ft&es'ln order 
to spring free of the dullness of home-making and the prospect of limited personal* 
growth and development. For so many trained women, career path pGrsult 1s cor- 
related with increased independence 'ana" autonomy. We endure, 1n a, society which- 
considers^child rearing to be meniaV'Wlprfc, We underpay limited and often emotionally 
deprived people to care for pur children. We don't; support Iffrrly chlldhgcfa education 



. research and ignore the rich lode of findings 1i> child development a,ccru?d , !n the 
past >50^years. Thus bothering in all ofvits comp^exifr and i !$btlety fs not" often 
perceived as a challenging and fulfill>ni$task. Stnci we cannot legislate working 
career women back to the nursery and the kitchen, w^ must find whys Of emphasizing 



the^£th of child rearing c^n.^ng those early jfrarsJ We must find nfcrtf 'creative 



^y*$?f encouraging institutions and organizations totfoftculatedfy avofd penalizing?^* 
.talented women, who work part-time;|take prolonged' maternUv Utaves or who split jobs 
-with husbands.' 7 ' jj&i Jk J j ^ 
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Answers to (flie^st'lons for Panel I 
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1. mTss Uecter's thesis of the jAl.lure of. parents to give. their chddren an 
adequate moral framework is understandable g1,yen the chaotic nature^f th^ 
world we live in. The drumbeat of major gJobal crises have convlncediany number 
of thoughtful youngsters and o,lder folks that we are truly faced by the prospect 
of Armageddon'. There \\ a "sickness unto death" in our American socie^ypfhich 
has found expression through denial of the facts of Uie nuclear age.-" 
control issues, nuclear proliferation and the flagrant failure of ttfj 
assume leadership for social justice as a testimony to faith preoc 
at every level of education, subjects! jespec<ia1 1y available foi 
of national and world cr1s*is. A mor'aY* framework at\ a time of 
rule of law, of government leader^Once so respected by our peo 1 
deliberate misinformation and fy1ffjft v ,£j1 in the national intere! 
tax cheating', of rank ?p6verty and- stStvatlon in this grea* land of plenty 
and so many more paradoxes available £o our children can Sjcew any bones t Rent's 
attempts to imbue their jrfjfeprlng with uplifted standards and lofty values^, 

2. There is a misrHI B^i ^ ^S Nfrws and World Report of the receWCi$|gWgraph1cs. 
Educational level 
marriages. For th 
hopeful aspect of 
that we wil 1 have 





with longevity are Indeed making for longer 
seeing a decline in divorce rates. : The most 
article is! that 1t*1s premised on the proposition % 
et*. f,1fty years h ^ ce 7* \ 

I am more concerned as to how the disorder in'our civilization contributes -to 



r 



* " &the climate* of anxiety an<J h^elessness in our families.. 



i ^foi 



Institutional qhil<3 care services have been brilliantly *Htt.en »out by . 
noted scholars such as Sally Provence at YaTKand Bruno Betelhelm in his studies 
of children of the kibbutz <ft*Jsrael. The suc>*&5 of Institutional care 1s de 
pendent on the education, training and staffing patterns of 
fessionals, the age of entry of the child Into ^such setting, 
parents, the specific needs of parent and child, the charac 
plant and the research undertaken. 
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the proximity \ttfjtbe 
r of the, physical 
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bl'ic Option provocat\ve 
perts.suih as _ P r,o f e^so r 



am not equipped rtjr drained to evaluate 
H1C uc. I would suggest that you seek the views . , 

Gerber of.'tfce University of Pennsylvania or Professors Jerome and Dorothy Singer 
at Yale who have studied 'television «wsues throughout their professional careers. 
The plight of the American family wiHnot be, Illuminated by sych tffink-lpieces 
as this one i/ Public Opin'ion ^hich is less concerned with the dynamics of change 
in our family members than- in grinding a special /pol itical axe 




if recommend 
irnnjental participation, 
\ hearing, on 



next\ 



itions yoii 
\ypu will, 
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^deration at that" ^ 
nit any other ideas 



Senator IJenton. In vw 

pade, Dr. Saci^, regarding 0 „ _ 

-in the problem, I should note that our 
will deal with, that specific subject. . / 

We will take your suggestions under con 
and invite you, as well as the others, to su~ 
m ~ J have alopg those lines. - 

-In view of Sgnator Hatch's continued presence <*i 
edge that he fias other commitments, I \yill invited 
Hatch, to begin^the questioning. 
Senator Hatch, ^hankvou, Senator, Mr. Chairman* ' A 
You all discussed problems faced by. #ie Americab family, and 
while more mothers are falling info BQge&y, as cited by the statis- 
tics presented today, tvhat area— an<0 w§uld like to have each of 
you respond to this^ in a brief mairitej, if you can— what are of 
single public pdicy would you recominericj that we need to further, 
or that we nee|l to have further revieliuort, by the Labor and 
Human Resources Committee— if you hAd jwur choice, what would 
yoii recommend that we do, to'review and/or implement? - 
We will start with^ypu, Dr. Sacks, art go left to right. , 
Dr. Sacks. Well; I>©uld prefer tdWefer to my c<*Ufcagues here, 
and have a> chance to think about my response. 5 v 

/ The Qhairman. OK. Dr. Thornton? 
( Dr. Thornton. J had the same re&ftbriSfe as my colleague. 
^ SeWo* Hatch. OK. Dr. Carlson? ■ 

D . *sS^^ N * ^ mfe ^ ^ave— perhaps overly bold— here. Not 
knowj^g phe full purview df- the commj^e^.responsibilitiek/fefc me 
suggest two very broad areas-of.b^l^poi/cy, one of which I am 
fairly certain is not in your area,<But 'on^ ^ich may be. - 

I think the historical record suggests vthat there is, something 
positive Government can do. First W<SuldA>e in the ^rea of housing 
policy. I think. there is some evidence t/ stiggest that the housing v 
policy^dopted by the Federal Governirienf in the late forties and'*' 
fiftie— sp^ftfically, the subsidization of mcfrtgage rates through VA 
and FHA programs, and certain other mechanisms tied iritoxhaV- 
- did have, a positive benefit in tsrms of encouraging the formation 
ef families. And* while I certay^do not know the nuances of con- 
temporary, hoti&ing .policy, I think there ar£ in.£ener^S& ici ^ v 
which, in« the limite^of .fairness to the whole population, epcdurage 
home. ownersffip,\f net which will work to the general good. 

>lijsy^ which, I realise is not this c ommittee's area, 
very." careful lool$ at' thrfWStBJ*^ the -personal 
eroded significantly lince l948.TThe personal - 
tifcn is now worth ap^^imately^Jmo>fiflh 

v^dfti^has been ^ demonstrable 
ratfally unmarrifM and childless 



1? 



^Second, in tax. 
% Iguggest taking 
deduction. It % 
income tyx ded / 
real valueiJthat it held in 1948. 

More importantly, sin 
shift- of the tax burdgn tjrorti e 
.people to families wittrtbiMreji. 
on sin£l^ persons arid tnarriedV 
tially ^changed frohrl"960. H9S 
the ayerag^ tax rate^pf a roarri 
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Senator Hatch. Thanfc you. That is very helpful. 
IVIiss Decter'*' 

Miss Decter. Well, I note with .certain amusement that, when 
asked what you should actually do, we all kind of fumbled because 
I think that, is particularly because we sense that we are up 
against a problem that cannot truly be legislated. 

I would think that the most concrete piece of policy that I can 
think of is in the area of taxation. I would like to associate myself 
flith what Dr. Carlson said. It is<more than a matter of equity. It 
is as I said in my statement, a matter of the public authorities - 
being willing. At this point, the families are discriminate^ against 
in tax policy. It seems to me that such things as taxation and hous- 
ing-policy are areas ir\ which the^ Government can discriminate for. 
And while we were caflrffoned, wisely, earlier this morning not to 
attempt policies that rfflKntically hearken bfick to some wonderful 
age long ago that protSBy did not exist, and to base our policies on 
a recognition that a lowTf-the conditions that are militating against 
the family ar^ here to stay, I do think that it is time for us fe a 
community, as a legislature, as the voice of community standards, 



to attempt to take up the 
abuse, of that whole area 
name of "the social issue." 

I do not pretend s to know h 
stitutionally. 

V s " Senator Hatch. Of cqurij 
that we mtfst talk abqjit 
more important than soq^ 
spme of these $ocial. issues 
* Miss Decter. : I think th 
issues in some sense,, bei 
mals, and^not even«prjm 




.of pornography, of child sexual 
* I think- popularfy goes by the 



one can legislate these things, con- 



ive the .constant comment here 
0mic)issues^ because they are much 
^ues. rYpiUKre indicating that maybe 
extremely important, 
a far more important than economic 
people ,are not bnly, economic ani- 
mals, ancnnot eve^rjm^^ economic animals, and I think even 
the ecortbmic issues ?thei$i«v6s 'are far more important for what 
- they signify about the Etudes that^ttp behind them than for the 
specific measures. And as I say, Ldb hoi pretend to know howa 
legislature can deal witff social tissues. Some of them are beyond 

.^^IStol'HATCH. Maybe it is getting rid oriegts'lation that does 
Nk^lwlth them. wrongfully. ' _ 

Miss D^CTER.Yfes, I thii^that is t«&: , M , vl „ 
Senator Hatch. You see, there arSTfoo ways of legislator 
to enact (more laws; another way is to correct those 
not forking vefy ytell on the books. And tfiere are « 
th4^bookPthat literally are defeating thfe family - 

;iS y 'DECTER. Well, I do know thatrWfe have come 
becomes a very, veryitouchy constitutional^ 
al question— abput \whether or nofr^we may 
; Jho round up, kidnap, if you VilJ, gfolfrs of * 
iu v**. for pornographic and prostitution purposes, thi 
ciety in a dketonoral muddle, and Ilkmt think, that 
W in a TOQC^Jhuddle: I think deep (to^nrevervfcody has W: 
same resronse. I do not think we are sotoad dff that peopft do not 
deep #wn know what is morality in^iis afa<*{ But we have had 

id v 
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, Dr. Sacks. These 
in the way we 
dQ with the m 
realm pf the 
sage of legisl 
offender^, as y 
16 who#re ^deemed 
leged immoral acti 




brains- friend in the' last 25 years, so tha^ simple propositions 
'TWongen b% uttered.—^- -. 4 ■ ' V . ■, 

al or Hatch, Simple moral propositions? 
Miss Dpcter. Simple moral propbsitibns— like incest is still a 
sorial cpme. We cannot even say things like that anymore. One 
rejids a respectable magazine— not very itiany years ago, there was 
article in a very respectable magazine, taking up the question of,, 
ncest, in which it was debated with a number of experts as to 
whether incest really was good fof you or bad for you, whether it 
did in fact, in some" cases, improve family relations. That is demen- 
tia. And I think that all of us, including Members of the Senate 
and the Congress, have at least to begin to make very strong ar- 
ticulations about these questions. 
Senator H#tch. Thank you. 

Are there any other comments? / 
Yes, Dr. Sadcs? 

upon a broad philosophic isstae 
" Government. They have to 
siting its right to invacle the 
for instance, in 1:974, tfce pas- 
lalized status offenders. Status 
of youngsters under ther age of 
ts or unruly or ungovernable, guilty of al- 
ities— always girls—and runaways. That dein- 
stitutionalization occurred with the Congress sugaring the bait by 
providing various kinds of supportive, programs in the States|which. 
eliminated the status offender category irj their statutes. Those in 
favor of deinstitutionalization states, saw \it as ^^pikjirt^itlj/rfor 
the family to reassert its rjghts.and to v move '.'the Juvenile wtttt ju- 
risdiction aw£fy from the governance of v childreii We haye^Trcid par- . 
'allel probjems in our thinking about t&e vyhole questibii qjv^jjprtion 
in the balance between the possible assertion the Stat^&foterest 
and the integrity of the family sanctity. . ■ 1 : • 

It.gtrike3 me that in the context of puV v ; concerns abjgPwomfcn 
who are'alohe, bereft, with, ch^dren, incapable of gettil^^dnomic 
support* from fathers, looking to cobamunity child care siervicfes 
which are nonexistent, seeking • vocations alixi remedial epucatjon- 
al' plans which are inadequate, aijd se^chin^for subsidized ei 
ploy ment which they dannot locate,, that we rekch,a Critical level. 
Qur thinking where Government must assume some measure of re^ 
spohsibility, because tiijCprivate sector, and municipalities and the^S 
States^ do not have thS meafe to do it, \ ^ * 

'So, while ther^js a jSall of me that is in favor oftKe derSfflila- 
tipn, the rescinding of bad' and. ineffective laws* affecting children 
and adults, there is? ariother part of me that recognizes that in 
pUrsju^ of happiness, we 'have a major obligation^**) >Jorfk at thejl 
.most aggrieved group in our population- today. } 
Senator* Hatch. Dr. ^hdrnton? 
Dr. Thornton. Jtfy own are^ of work and 
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roots way back into the early 19th century— that there are many 
basic, fundamental things about family life that are not going to be 
changed very easily. As we try to figure out which ones we can 
change and hqw we ought to go about changing them, we ought to 
work very, very hard in coming up with areas where we can get 
considerable consensus among all different groups of our society. > 

It seems to me that the primary area where we might be able to 
get consensus is in the area of how we deal with our children. It 
seems to me that all'of us, with very, very few exceptions, are very 
concerned about how we raise our children, and I think we' have a 
fair amount <Jf agreement that we ought to provide our children 
the best possible opportunities and situations that are possible. 
And \t also seems to me that, with a fair amount of searching, we 
could- 'probably come up with public programs. and policies—or 
' eliminate harmful public programs and policies— that will aid each 
bf us-^-no matter what our circumstances are, no matter what our 
marital histories are,, ho matter how we happen to be living— to 
raise our children in a more wholesome way. I think that could be 
an area of very real impact that the public arena pould have. 

Senator Hatch. Well, thank you. 

Senator Denton. Thank you, Senator Hatch. 

The chairman of the full committee has not been able to attend 
other subcommittee hearings— and most of them are held solo by 
' the individual chairmen of the subcommittees, because each of us 
have other subcommittees we chair or pommittees, ?s in the case of 
Senator Hatch. I want to note that the hearings we have had so far 
an *trte topic of family breakdown— and these are in my opening 
-statement— dealt with the effects on children* No. 1 and then we 
had oAe on the/effects on adults, and this one is supposed to be re- 
lating to its causes and social implications. 

The last in "the presently planned series will deal with the role of 
government^ in the problerjn— in other words, the solutions which 
we havd been jumping at at this hearing. And since we want to 
touch on some of those solution, the remarks are not at all inoppor- 
tune, but I must remark/that the next hearing is exclusively on 
that subject. I would warit to remark to Dr. Thornton th&t if there 
is one thing that any Senator is aware of, it is that we must have 
consensus before we can pass any laws. I was successful in getting 
one major act through the full committee, and every Senator voted 
for it, and indeed enacted into law in spite of its having been lam- 
pooned in television By all three networks, in every. major metro- 
politan newspaper in the United States, and in a full Sunday car- 
toon devoted to its lampooning by Doonsbury. That was something 
called the Adolescent Family Life Act, which undertook to do some 
of the milder things that Dr. Sacks recommended respecting involv- 
ing the family, the churches, and so forth, in some of the previous- 
ly introduced governmental intervention, if you will, into this prob- 
lem. So my role thus far has been limited in terms of output, if you 
wish to know, to correcting what the Government is already into in 
the way of intervention. I am not an interventionist, but to the 
degree that we have involved ourselves, I have had to ask the ques- 
tion, has that involvement been positive or negativ^Jaterms of its 
effect on family life, happiness, if you will— and I haVe^ found in 
some cases that there is difficulty. 
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I agree with Both Dr. Carlson and Miss Decter regarding tax 
policy, and the responsibilities of Government with respectto porn, 
child sexu^ abuse, and so forth. Those are.notnecessarily/within 
the purview of this committed But if the findings of this. committee 
can show the scale, degree, and nature of this problem, and the \ 
effect, for example, of pornography, and the scale in terms of the 
degradation' of our standard^ descending to the. degree of sexual 
abuse which results irr such iristitutions as Covenant House in New 
York being very overcrowde^ and so on— then perhaps we can 
present those findings to othet- committees which do have jurisdic- 
tion. For example, the jurisdiction over the Federal Cqmmunica-, 
tions Commission could look at findings on the media. 

With reference to that, I hav,e a letter here which I would like to 
place in the record at this point. Charlton Hestoq, who was invited 
to come and wanted very mu^h'to come, submitted this letter. I 
would like to mention that Morton Kondracke— and I hope he is 
not scandalized *by this reference— the executive editor of -the New 
Republic, he is considered relatively liberal. I want to express my 
hope 9 and even resolve to depoliticize this issue of trying, to treat 
the malaise of the institution of | family in the United States, defuse 
it as a Republican, Democratic, .or Conservative, liberal, black, 
white, or man/woman-typo, issue!. 

The battle of the sexes exists to a degree. There is a polarization 
regarding those women who have become, if you will, feminists by 
virtue of being victimized by what may well be a chauvinism mani- 
fest in the flaunting way in which Playboy allegedly presented the 
male's right to play the field, while the female suffers and becomes 
a toyrSSme of those women have become hurt, understandably in- 
dignant, and in many, cases, are 'deplored by those in the sp-called 
pro-family grouping. I consider that there 4s a .possibility, that 
there may be a commonality, consensus, if you will; which can be 
developed among those ladies with respect to such. subjects as por- 
nography and so forth, So I really deal rather humbly with this 
subject and extremely carefully with it, and I try to be as consider- 
ate a$ possible with respect to the gathering of testimony' and what 

W Here is 'Charltbh Hestpn's letter, and I will read it because I 
think that in addition to the value, it will represent in .the record, it 
.is relevant enough til the people (who were kind enough to come 
today to hear. It is aoaressed to me: \ 

Dear Senator, The family is the basic unit of any society, the. molecule of social 
structure. The rise "and fall, of civilizations can be traced in terms of the health and 
security of the family arid its- function' and balance. ^ v 

Pardon me. I forgot to state that Morton Kondracke suggested in 
a recent article that his views had' changed very much since he was 
a young .liberal with very young Children and now that he is an old 
liberal with adolescent children, his views have changed consider- 
ably with respect to what he thought* the significance of this prob- 
lem was and what the proper role anfi-degree of concern of Govern- 
ment was* Other liberal writers have stated that and similar .opin- 
ions. I am trying to form, to trip degree possible, a sincere alliance 
with them, so that/we can bridge the political, gap. I neglected to 
say#iat.^ : % «- % * - f ' 
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NbW? this i& Charlton Heston's letter continued: 

It was not idle coincidence djat tioman civilization began to decay as the family- 
loBt meaning under the last of ihe 12 Caesars. Among the cancers eating iriside the 
polide states of the~ Twentieth Century in Germany, China, and the Soviet TJnion i 
has been the recruitment of phe famjly within those'.societies as self-policing united 
» By these standards, the Western democracies^ are not in the best of health. "The 
nuclear family," a largely meaningless term, has become a catch phrase, signalling 
a faltering function of the fcmily in ouc time. The low, regard accorded state, school; ' 
and church can well be claimSd ^to stem from the fraying /abric of the family. 
Among the burdens borne by American blacks, we are told, is the number of single 
female parent families among them. . * ' 

S *~ ' This is in part a condition jcrea ted by social attitudes regarding the, family. Tra- 
W\- Ational family values" in quotes, have iittle weight nowadays. As always, the arts 
t ' have a function in this. The most popular of theseJUm and television, carry a large 
I m. responsibility in terms of declining respect for staS^ marriage, parental responsibil- 

Z; ity, personal responsibility, and other such attributes of family life. ' 
I * While a free*society cannot instruct the artist in his work, American film-makers 
I fc^buijl dawell to assume some personal responsibility in asserting the vital function 
' of the rw^Mly in our society. ;; w 

\ Charlto^ Heston* . ". ' **\ 
S^natolkDENTON. Most of us associate QfSflton Beston with his 
'/ role a9*MpSes in' "The Ten Commandmepffs," but I wish to draw a 
v parallel Between CKuck's remark, if you .will, and another remark 
fi by Mortah:Kondracke^t the end of the article to which I previous- 
fvvly freferfed. rather jocularly suggested -that among the do-good 
• tnings • thatrthe present administration could do,- Ronald Reagan, 
.Y our President, : *night well instruct or advise his Hollywood friends 
to stop oVersexing Ajnemcji. I mention tljat' as 4 perhaps a bridge be- 
tween the relatively conservative <3harlton Hestoh and the relative- 
* ly liberal Morton Kqndracke. ° 

1 wetfl*} not personally characterize -the result of tjollywoodism 
/ as ove^e*to^fflgf*ca---perverting, perhaps, but I do not believe 



Afrat t»tt iflfe enjoyment, or the maximal enjoyment, in our society 
o^sex.isVnefce^sffrily increased by what Hollywood has -done. Per- 
vert, mag*e; misc^fcracterize maybe in that sex in the movies is 
generallyfbortraye# as happily occurring only outside of marriage.* 
To find alcfcrated m6vi0 4 vou have to see something like Bambi. 

"Supe*(pan II" had Lds Lane and Superman engaged in fornica- 
tion in this super, altair-likS bed.on the planet of Crypton. That was 
seen— and i love Eunice Shriver— by the little people who were 
participants in the special Olympics. We went fr^m the Vice Presi- 
dent's home over to that movie. If I am a prude, because I have 
reservations about that big lesson, then I am a prude, but I had a 
problem with it. 

I have a problem with a good many cultural changes. I want to 
admit my own bias as I open my questions, because the changes 
that occurred in our society between the time of my incarceration 
in Vietnam in July 1965 and my return in February ,1973 did put 
me in the position of sort of a Rip Van Winkle, and the cultural 
shock that I' obtained by having suddenly seen the existence of Xr 
rated movies, massage parlors, the new literature on o^r new- 
stands, the degree to <vhich ou* publishing industry had resorted to 
and favored books and magazines which were decidedly different 
from those I had seen before, and before, would be characterized 
with maybe "Gone With the WincJ" being the most daring movie J 
had seen before that time. I remember the biggest titillation at age 
14 or 15, with my then girlfriend. Lwas not old enough to drive, so 
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my grandmother dj?>ve us over to New Orleans, and we watched 
the premiere of "Gone With the- Wind." I will never forget the gig- 
gles and the extreme thrill that Went through the audience when 
Rhett Butler/Clark Gable, said: "Frankly, my dear, I don't give a 
damn." - y 

That~was about, it. >And then, I came back to what we more or 
kss have now, and as an average Alabama boy — average Ameri- 
if you will— I was shocked. I . am still shocked. I believe that 
iy of the changes which took^place while I was gone represent- 
dietfs-Jn tKe march of civilization. I believe many other steps we 
tk^&ken represent V&trogression in that respect. And I do not 
l£jiiie J* be ?ble to distinguish one from the other, but that is 
hy^^nljfci'ying to conduct these hearings, in, I hope, a fair fash- 
ion. * 

Dr. Sacks in his testimony states that there is no evidence to sug- 
gest that cohabitation reduces the likelihood of success of a subse- 
quent marriage. We raised this question, Dr. Sacks, at a previous 
.hearing of the subcommittee, and we did try to have some balance, 
that is, liberal 1 to conservative, in it, and the panel unanimously 
agreed that a permissive attitude toward sex before marriage leads 
to difficulties in controlling sexual impulses after marriage. 

In your statement, you indicate that your statistics from a 2,500- 
person survey indicate certain things. I will let you have & chance 
to respond to anything the others might say, but I would ask the 
opinions of the rest of the members of this panel, since I have 
heard testimony to the contrary, oi) whether you believe sexuai 
permissiveness, say, cohabitation, which was the state mentioned 
by Dr. Sacks, improves or degrades the likelihood of success of a 
future marriage. 

Does anyone care to comment on that? I know you really have to 
depart from the statistical base to do that. 

Miss Decter. In my experience, cohabitation frequently leads to 
marriage in order that there can be a divorce, because it is very 
difficult for a cohabiting couple to figure how to break pp until 
they get married. 

» But I think the source of the damage here does not come simply 
from something as gieneral as the term, "cohabitation." It seems to 
me that there is a pattern, the pattern of dating and sexual rela- 
tions, among very; very young, early adolescents, )s far more the 
source of the difficulty. If you see very young kids who are having 
love affairs, what happens is that there is a kind of terrible carica- 
ture, burlesque, little marriage going on. There is a demand for 
monogamy, age 12, and then you find these children having a 
series of absolutely demanding monogamous relations, and so that 
by the time, say, a young woman or a young man reaches the uni- 
versity, they have already been in three or four distorted carica- 
ture marriages, and the sense of relation, there has been absolutely 
no opportunity for that kind of— leaving aside the issue of. moral- 
ity—there has been no opportunitjrfor them really to grow and de- 
velop; because they are thrown into the terms of sex life, at an age 
when they do not even kpow how to get from here to the corner. 
And I think -there is a tremendous amount of human distortion 
that results, so that bythe time people reach marriage age, they 
are not the least bit grown up. They have not even gone through 
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any of the giggles of going to see "Gone With the Wind." They 
know everything, and they know nothing, and they have not had 
the time to ripen, to age, and grow up, or to battle with one an- 
other, or to learn how to be friends with one another, or to learn 
how to talk to one anothi%or any of the things that it is so diffi- 
cult for males and females to do in this world, and that presum- 
ably, adolescence would be the time when they would have the op- 
portunity to begin to learn. And one sees a kind of deadness, ennui, 
boredom, indifference, which i^piartly sexual and partly psychologi- 
cal, which Jiappens with these young people by the time they get 
married, of which cohabitation, sharing an apartment together for 
3 years or something, and pretending you are not married, if you 
do that, and then going through the sacrament of marriage, is only 
the final step in a long process of deadening— is the only word I 
can think of. 

Senator Denton. I guess that relates to what I m£ant about the 
oversexing as far as Hollywood is concerned, oversfexing oVer one's 
whole lifetime and the whole spectrum of one's activities. I believe 
that it does result in a minimization of the joy and life that is oth- 
erwise possible. 

Miss Decter. It had made it unimportant. It has made it weight- 
less, unimportant, and frequently very boring. 

Senator Denton. While we are commenting on that, Dr. Sacks 
also said — and I am not picking on you, Dr. Sacks—— 

Dr. Sacks. May I respond to the first discussion? 

Senator Denton. Sure, and' you said infidelity, per se, is not a 
principal reason for divorce. I understand the rationale but again 
that might be a chicken-and-egg thing, because you say, "Infidelity 
may occur after the intimate marital bonds have been severed 
through despair or chronic conflict, leading to diminished self- 
esteem." I suppose that infidelity could, though, per se lead to some 
friction without having gotten to the despair or chronic conflict 
stage. And in previous hearings, although -that has not been the 
thrust of them, there was some indication, some very emoti6nal in- 
dications, particularly by one lady whom I will never forget, who 
admitted that though, in her reasons for divorce, she never cited 
infidelity, it was the biggest thing she felt and what^hurt her the 
most and caused her to seek divorce. 

But^of Gourse,-Dr. Sacks r go ahead. 

Dr. Sacks. I want to return to the comments about cohabitation. 
First, I have to address Miss Decter. I have been an admirer of her 
writings, and a steady reader of Commentary magazine. At this, 
point, we have to part company. Her evaluation of tender, smalP 
marriages between immature people ultimately leading to cohabi- 
tation is like Suggesting that the occasional use of marihuana by a 
Senate staff member will lead to heroin addiction. She makes a big 
jump, without lobkihg at the dynamic issues involved in young 
people and in the cohabiters that we are alluding to here. 

The issues with young people, I would couch in perhaps different 
terms. Most of those relationships are frightened, dependent rela- 
tionships i£ families which are in a state of turmoil. These young- 
sters and adolescents are struggling desperately to achieve some , 
kind of identity, and they are thrust at each other to avoid the 
more diffifcult^involvements with peers, which require exchange 
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and tenderness, mutuality, sensitivity to other people's feelings. 

' Thus, many of them leap into* "the small marriages" given the 
freedoms iri our society, which can be psychologically dangerous 
and disabling, because the youngsters are not equipped to handle 
the stimulation and the excitement *5hd the burden of having a re- 
lationship with someone. And those are inevitably doomed to fail- 
ure and unfortunately, occasionally, pregnancy. 

Senator Denton. That is a problem, we have dealt with through 
our subcommittee, has our oversight on the problem of adolescent 
pregnancy has presented us with such facts as that today, vl per- 
cent of the children born out of wedlock, often to very young girls, 
are kept by the mother. I would have ]to deduce that thifc brings 

9 somewhat unfavorable influence on her prospects for a happy mar- 
riage, not to sav the wretchedness which might and often does 
occur to the child along the way, and I guess that is a pretty big 
deal. 

Dr. Sacks. But one also has to look at the* way adolescents view 
sexuality. The notions that are shared by most of the people in this 
room- over /the age of 40, about sexuality, derive^from their own 
^personal life experience, ^tt^st to sexuality as a culmination of an 
important relationship, fop people who have waited, who have 
gotten to know e&ch other, wno have shared intimate experiences, 
who care about each other in physical ways and nonphysical ways' 
having reached an advanced level of maturity. For excited adoles- 
cents "unfinished adults" if you will, the surging impulses associat- 
ed with major physiological changes exacerbate unresolved ron- 
•flicts within themselves and with parents and other authoritative 
figures. Searching for temporary peace, clutching at one another, 
they express their need for dependency and sjiccor through the dis- 
charge ,of their sexual arousal. The reduction of sexual tension 
through what they call fooling around leads to "a small death," the 
emptiness and the dark depression on which, follows the act. Quite 
different, is it not from the meaning of^nature adult sexuality. 

Senator Denton. I do not want to cut this off> Dr. Sacks, but 
truly, we have spent so much time on this question,* 1'wish I had 
not asked it. There are a thousand questions we can dwell on, and I 
think you and Miss Decter have had proportionate time to respond. 
. , May I ask if Dr. Thornton or Dr. Carlson have anything, I hope, 
brief, to say on the subject of the effect, or relative effect of either* 
cohabitation or infidelity in marriage on the probability that a 
marriage will stay together once fofmed? 

Dr. Thornton. I have, ho r«al commenfon that. It is a subjept ' 
that one can imagine being ame to research fairly, well. However, 
unless there are some studies that have been done thaj^l am not 
aware of, which there may have been, I do not think vtfe have had 
any really good studies of these particular issues to answer the 
question that you wanft answered. 

Senator Denton. From what I have seen, that is probably true. 
The kinds of studie^ that have been undertaken do not contain a 
plethora of information on that. 

•ft am forming anci have formed a Caucus on the Family within 
the Senate, because as you can see, there are not a lot of Senators 
here. We will have tjie caucus meetings with no legislative authori- 
ty among 31 Senators. I am the .chairman; Senator DeConcini is the 
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cochairmanTand hopefully, we will raise the level of ccmsciousness 
of the Senators in meetings aside from regular political meetings, 
in which we tend to be polarized. . 
How about you, Dr. Carlson? . 

Dr. Carlson. Just briefly, within the historic Judeo-Christian, 
Western tradition, the ideal, of course, is th,e linkage of sexuality to 
marriage. This played a major role in supporting tb\e sanctity or 
thq status which the marriage vow claimed within the social order. 
I think the separation of sexuality* from marriage has played a 
major role in the devaluation of marriage in our cultare^Jid in 'its 
tendency to be considered little more than another contr^t, simply 
a contract between two people fpr a while to share their resources 
and then move on to something else after that. 

So I do think there is a link. 

Senator Denton. In view of the time and the ioynensity of the 
testimony which' we could draw out in questions to this panel, I 
will have to choose to end our discussions with this panel, at least 
in the oral sense. Your opening, statements were ex^Amely valua- 
ble. . . 

I will be submitting written questions to theiqur of you, and if 
you will, I would greatly appreciate your answers within 10 days or 
so. • 

Some of the subjects -we will be addressing will be drawing out 
from you your expressions regarding where married women should 
draw the line between outside employment and home life. I have 
no feeling of certainty regarding sorting all of that out. It has to do 
with the rising career emphasis among women and the possible re- 
lationship of the rising number of divorces. In no way do I want to 
insinuate that I think that there is, definitely, k relationship there, 
nor do I resent or regret the fact that women have joined the work 
force in such great numbers. They have done so with great success 1 , 
and as has been pointed out in my opening statement and by 
others, they traditionally shared in work more or less within the 
framework of the family, and now it is not. That has-been pointed 
out. . 

.But let me thaok the four of you sincerely and ask that you 
answer these questions later, because in order to proceed, to prog- 
ress—and I believe we must — we are going to need substantiated 
findings. f ' f 

I want tprthank the four of you very. much. 

Uuf sgfond panel of witnesses is^composed primarily of experts— 
if that word is proper— from various religious communities. They 
will discuss attributes of their religions that lead to family 
strength, as well as comment from tfieir perspectives about what 
they perceive to be the b^sic causes of the problem. 

We had invited "Rabbi Michelman of the American Synagogue 
Council j$6 be here with us today but unfortunately^lthough he 
wished to attend, this is the Feast of Tabernacles, and we could not 
change the date; we could not get a hearing room. His statement 
will be included in the record. * • 

Our first .witness, Dr. Richard Lindsay, is the director of public 
communications and special affairs for th^Church of Jesus Chrisf 
of Latter Day Saints. While our committee :hairman has already 
made remarks about Dr. Lindsay, I^sa person would like to ex- 




^ press my admiration for Yfr\ DLndsay, my association and admira- 
tion for the man, out in S^Larke City, with \\tiom I have consult- 
ed majiy times at the t6p\Lft*e Church s of Jesus Christ of Latter 
Day Saints. N * < 

We also have Mr> Dennis Rair^ey, a family counselor and, the na- 
tional director of 'family ministries; we have Father Steven Preis- 
/Cfer, the director of the National Center for Family Studies at 
Gathblic University, and Dr. Herbert Ratner, the editor of Child 
and Family Quarterly. 

I would ask Dr<^ Lindsay if he would begin with any opening 
statement he cares to make. 

STATEMENT OF DR. RICHARD P. LINDSAY, DIRECTOR, PUBLIC 
COMMUNICATIONS AND SPECIAL AFFAIRS, CHURCH OF JESUS 
CHRIST OF LATTER DAY SAINTS;. DENNIS RAINEY, NATIONAL/ 
DIRECTOR, FAMILY MINISTRIES OF CAMPUS CRUSADE FOR 
CHRIST; DR. STEVEN L. PREISTER, DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
CENTER FOR FAMILY STUDIES, CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY, AND 
DR. HERBERT RATNER, EDITOR, CHILD AND FAMILY QUARTER- 

* LY, A PANEL . 

u Dr. 'Lindsay. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Senator Denton. 

I think in the interest of time, it might be weH 'if I abbreviated 
some of my prepared remarks. I would . like to just observe, based 
on the earlier discussion, that it is clear to all of us here that many 
of the problems that this committee is struggling* with probably 
transcend the area of public policy considerations. But I would like 

• to say that it is a healthy ^nd refreshing effort on the part of this 
Senate committee to look^t something as fundamental to our soci- 
ety as the status of the family, anaWe applaud that. 

The concern of public policies upon the American family and the 
expressed interest of this committee in the social/ economic, and 
moral aspects of American family life are indeed heartening and 
. refreshing: - . ' 

Politipal and social planning in a wise social order begin with the 
axiom: What Strengthens the family strengthens society. The 
family is the seedbed of econpmic skills, -of money habits, of atti- 
tudes toward work, and the arts of financial independence. The 
family is a stronger agency of educational success than the school. 
The family is, a stronger teacher of religious values , than the 
church. If things go well with the farnily, Hfe is 'worth living; when 
the family falters, life often falls.apart. 

The role of a father, a mother,, and of children who respect them 
is the critical center of social force. As we are given to quote within 
our own faith, "No success in life can compensate for, failure in the 
> horne." , \ ■ 

Much of contemporary, wisdom— and I would just say parentheti- 
cally, this"jis given great support #by the media, wharwe^see. and 
what we read and what we are exposed to" by the electronic 
media— tells us that one who puts another's needs and desires 
ahead of his own, that he is foolish. But Saint Paul reminds us, 
"God chose'the foolish things of the world to shame the wise " - 
v Even the father who expends time, money, and energy on chil- 

dren when he could be living much more luxuriously or imagina- 



tively, is^bften considered, foolish in this world. How,,much mor<£ 
must the woman who chooses to forgo many of her own pleasures 
and to live/for a number of years,* at least, almost exclusively fQr 
others, consider herself foolish, unless her basic human impulses, 
,whicK teH her that her conduct is right and good, are- effectively 
reinforced. 

In my view, Government, the media, churches, and other groups 
which infttfenfce our societal norms, should provide such encourage- 
ment and support for this eth4c if the* moral foundations of our 
NatioiTare to prevail. , 

Ther\is not one family pattern in America; there are many. I 
am'a procjupt^of a single-parent home. My father died when I was 5 
and was a member of a? large family^of fehildreit diirinqllxQ Depr^s-^ 
sion. And I recognize that Were are- not always ideal- famiiy pakv 
terns. All are^ alike in, this, however: They provide such civilization 
as exists iti these United States with nurturing, grace, and hope, 
and they suffer greatly under the attacks of both the media, often 
the economic system, and often from well-intentioned public pro- 
grams, r 

Aggressive sentiments against marriage are often expressed 
today in the name of freedom and .opepness and serious commit- 
ment to a career^Marribge is often pictured as a form of imprison 
ment, oppression, boredom, and chafing hiridrancp. /These accusa- 
tions are not entirely wrong. While marriage does indeed impose 
humbling and often frustrating responsibilities, these ^challenges 
are precise!^ the preconditions for true liberation. Marriage is not 
the enerily of moral development in adults— it is jUst the opposite. 

There has been considerable reference .here to the status of the 
deterioration of families. I will not dwell long on this, except to just 
point out one, very recent statistic which is contained in the Sept 
tember 1983 edition of American Demographics, wherein Arthur J* 
Norton, the Assistant Chief of Population Division of the Census 
Bureau, says that fully 59 percent of children born in 1983 will'liVe 
with only one parent before they reach the" age of 18. 

Recently, one of the country's most respect ' sociologists, Dr. 
Amitai Etzioni of Columbia University, warned that, "If we contin- 
ue to dismember the American family at the present rate, we shall 
run out of families before we run out of oil." Etzioni further under- 
scored the dramatic deterioration of the American family in recent 
years in the following statement: "If the number of married cou- 
ples decreases at the accelerating rate it has over the past few 
years, the result will 6e no husband/wife families by the year 
2008." Although Dr. Etzioni surely does not seriously believe that 
there wilj be no married couples in America by the turn of the cen- 
tury, to any thoughtful contemporary observer, the tearing at the 
fabric of family life and the relationship of family members are 
self-evident. / , 

Experts differ somewhat concerning the effects of divorce, al- 
though most concur the psychological impacts are generally ad- 
verse to children, as Dr. Sacks has testified here tljis morning. A 
negative effect on their economic well-being is almost inevitable. 
Before divorce, two parents and their children share one house- 
hold, benefiting from economies of scale and from cooperative en- 
deavors of the partnership. After the divorce, there are typically 
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two households to maintain, the economies of scale are lost, and co- 
-operative effort is more difficult, if not impossible, - ' 

Moreoever, in most cases, fathers provide little or no child sup- 
portjyhen the rnotfcer has custody.. I know that fron^some personal 
experience; for years, I directed the State social seryices agencies in 
my home State, and realized the relative low degree of support pro- 
vided by fathers with a legal obligation of support, and .where we 
have built'up massive bureaucracies to try and enforce such. duties 
of support. * 1 

Many divorced mothers must work full time to support their 
children, and others depend partly or totally on Government subsi-, 
dy. Even so, more than 50 percent of the ^children in families 
headed by a female live in poverty, compared with only 8 percent 
in husband/ wife families. 

Existing and proposed public policies should be^analy^ed in terms 
of .their impact upon families. That, I take to be the purpose of (his 
committee, and it is laudable. 

Public policy should respect the sanctity of family life and of all 
human life. Many tax policies and welfare laws such that the re- 
quirement that a father must leave home for his family to receivp 
assistance should be carefully reviewed. Tax dollars sent to make 
sex fcounseling/ and prescription birth oontrol drugs and devices 
available to minor children without cost and without the knowl- 
edge of parents violates the principle of parental responsibility for 
minor children. Our, own State ^has enacted a piece of legislation 
which, is called the notification of parents in such cases, and it has 
had very tough going" in the courts. Millions of parents would 
deeply resent the violation of their right to knew what< is said and 
given to their minor children through, Government-supported enti- 
ties. Since the Federal Government becamp involved in funding, 
these family planning and contraceptive programs, most research- 
ers agree, have bdeome more serious, antrthe programs that' they 
have sought ta deter have become much worse: q 

Teenage pregnancy fates have continued to rise, and the rate of 
teenage abortion has^Jkyrocketed. 

Infcreasing millions, as we understand the data, are victims pf 
and exposed to venereal disease. t ^ r ^ 

Increasing numbers of illegitimate children are handicapped in 
their early lives as unwed mothers face the difficult task of raising 
their children alone. 

Public expenditures continue to escalate as increasing numbers 
of single mothers join the welfare ranks and we witness the in- 
creasing feminization of poverty in this country. 

This feminization of poverty is not a future problem; it is a 
present, painful reality. Families headed by single females com- 
prise the fastest growing segment of the poverty population. 

It is a national disaster that in some cities of our country, abor- 
tions outnumber live births, and in som3 instances, illegitimate 
births outnumber children bo^ to parents bonded in marriage. 1 
* We recognize that suchrtragic, data reflect a deeper problem of 
moral deterioration iA^jar land. Government policies, however, 
should not aid and abet with tApayers' dollars those programs 
which ad^rsely affect tlje emotional and physical health of chil- 
dren, the values of families, and the rights arid duties of parents. 



- In the Old Testament- of the King James Bible, there Are 23,214 
verses, and in the very last two of these verses, the prophet Mala- 
chi seems to speak to tjys generation. He says: % 

' Behold, I will send you Elijah the prophet before the coming of the great and 
dreadful day of the Lord: And he shall turn the heart of the fathers to the children, 
'and the heart of the children to their fathers/lest I come and smite the earth with a 
curse. ^ 

Finally, while public policy and legislation^ support of families 
are critical, may be humbly suggest the need for strong, persona^ 
leadership'of this distinguished body by your own example, speak- 
ing collectively to the Senate of this United States in this matter. 
A U.S. Senator's personal support of his or her own family and 
within the spheres of his, or her own personal influence will have a 
far-reaching effect. Public officials will be most effective when they 
lead by example. Arid your personal experience, Senator Denton, I 
\vbuld like to just personally commend you for the quality of your 
own family life, that you returned from 8 years of imprisonment 
and found ypur family intact. That is a great tribute to you and to 
this b($dy. 

Senator Denton. It is a much greater tribute to my wife. 
Djr. Lindsay. I am sure. 

It is deplorable that a great Nation like ours has watched mar- 
riages collapse on a scale quite unprecedented, and stood by with 
apparent indifference. Marriages and families in this country are 
gbUig through a period of turbulent change and upheaval. Millions 
oTmen and women are going ^hopefully into marriage, struggling to 
succeed, giving up, getting divorced, parceling out. their children, 
marrying again, sorqje succeeding the second time around, but more 
failing again. Amid this scene of chaos and confusion, our national 
leadership in the main looks .'on -indifferently, detached,- and usual- 
ly uninvolved. ^ < . „ 

The efforts of this committee appear to be a much-appreciated 
exception to the rule. If our national leaders would speak out, the 
climate of public opinion could change quickly. There is no need to 
denounce anybne, just to recognize that our family life is perhaps 
our most precious asset; that marriage can be a beautiful and ful- 
filling experience; that the responsible exercise of parenthood is a 
joyful task as well as a challenging human obligation. If we copld 
keep hearing this kind of message from people in high, places, the 
cynics and detractors might realize that their abusive polemics are 
not well-accepted. Then .the youth of our land might begin to real- 
ize that men and women worthy of the greatest respect are pro- 
marriage and for families, leading to a change in their own atti- 
tudes and sense of personal responsibility. : * " 

Thank you. . 4 

Senator Denton. Thank you very much, Dr. Lindsay. 
[The prepared statement of Dr. Lindsay and questions with re- 
sponses follov^]. * , • 
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TESTIMONY OF OR. RICHARD P. LINDSAY 

DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC COMMUNICATIONS AND, SPECIAL AFFAIRS 

.THE CHURCH .OF JESUS CHRIST OF LATTER-DAY SAINTS . 
i 

• - ' ' ' / ■ 

I am Richard P. Lindsay, Ph.D., Managing Director of Public * 
Communications and Special Affairs for The Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-day Saints (Mormon). I am a husband of thirty-four years, father of 
six children and grandfather of ten. I have served as Executive Director of 
the Utah Department of Sodlal Services Including health, welfare, corrections, 
mental health and related' governmental agencies. I was earlier the Chairman 
of the Utah Board of Family Services (state welfare agency). Administrator of 
the statewide Juvenile Court System and the Director of the Utah State Council 
on Criminal Justice Administration. I was Chairman of the state's delegation 
to the White House Conf erence* on Families held 1n 1980. I have served as a 
Democratic member of botji houses of the Utah State Legislature and chaired the 
Western States Legislative Conference Committee on Social Services. 

From this experience and from more than twenty-Vive years as a lay ' 
church leader, I submit these observations, for'whlch I alone am responsible, 
concerning the se\Tere problems facing American' families In 1983. Many of 
these problems are obviously beyond the Influence of the Congress or of any - 
public entity. Nonetheless the^oncern for the impact of public policies upon' 

the American family, and the expressed interest of this comm^tee 1n the 

-V 

social, economic and moral aspects of American family life are, Indeed 
heartening and refreshing. 
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Political and social planning In a vise soda! order begin with the 
axiom: uh*t strengthens th* fami ly strengthens society. The family Is the 
seedbed of economic skills, money habits, attitudes toward work, and the' arts 
of financial Independence. The family 1s a stronger agency of educational 
success than the school. .The, family 1s a stronger teacher of the religious 
imagination than the church. If things go well with the family, life Is worth 
living; when the family falters, life often falls apart. 

The role of a father, a mother, and of children who respect them, 1s 
tne critical center of u social force. As we are given to quote within our 
faith, "No success In life can compensate for failure In the home." 

\ 

Much of contemporary wisdom tells one who puts another's needs and 
desires ahead of his own, that he Is foolish. But Saint. Paul reminds us, 'God 
chose the foolish things of the world to shame the wise,' (I Corinthians 
1:27). Even the father, who expends time, money, and energy on children when 
he could be living more luxuriously and •Imaginatively 1s often considered 
foolish In this world. How much more must the woman who chooses to forego 
many of her own pleasures and to live, for a number of years at least, almost 
exclusively for others, consider herself f oollsh-unless her basic human 
impulses, which tell her that her conduct 1s right and good, are effectively 
reinforced? In ray view, government, the media, churches and other groups 
which Influence our societal norms should provide such encouragement and 
support for this ethic 1f the moral foundations of our nation are to prevail. 
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There 1s not -one family pattern 1n Amer1ca--there are many. All are 
alike 1n this however, the^provlde* such civilization. as exists In these 
United States with nurturing, grace and hope, and they suffer greatly under 
the attacks of both the media, 1 the economic system, and often from 
well-intentioned public programs. 

Aggressive sentiments aga'lnst marriage are often expressed today 1n the 

name of "freedom," "openness," or "serious commitment to a career." Marriage 

. / / 
Is pictured as a form* of Imprisonment, oppression, boredom and chafing 

hindrance, These accusations are not entirely wrong. While marriage toes 

Indeed Impose humbling and often frustrating responsibilities, these 

challenges are precisely the preconditions ffor true liberation. Marriage Is 

not the enemy of moral, development In adults. It Is Just the opposite. 

/frightening statistic Is pointed/out In the September 1983 edition of 
Am erican Demographics . Fully 59 percent Jbf children born In 1983 will live 
with only one parent before they reach the age of 18, according to estimates 
by Arthur J. Norton, Assistant Chief of Jthe Population Division of the Census 
Bureau. 



Children live In single-parent nomes because they are born to unwed 
mothers, because their parents split ut, or because a parent dies. Norton 
examined recent trends In premarital births, divorce, separation, and death 
and applied current rates for these events to a hypothetical group of 100 
babies b^rn 1n 1983. 
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Twelve of these 100 babies. will be born to unwed mothers and live with 



Norton's estimates 'Imply that the single-parent home will be the norm 

o 

for a majority of children sometime during their childhood. 

Recently, one of the country's most respected sociologists, Dr. Am1ta1 
Etzlonl of Columbia University, warned "that 1f we continue to dismember the 
American family at the present rate, we shall run out of families before we 
run out of oil." Etz1on1 further underscored the dramatic deterioration of 
the American family 1n recent years 1n the following statement: "If the 
number of married couples decreases at the accelerating rate 1t has over the 
past few years, the result/rflll be no husband/wife families by the year 2008." 



(Next, May/June 1980, p. 28) Although Dr. Etz1on1 surely does not seriously 
believe there will be no married couples 1n America by the turn of the 
century, to any thoughtful contemporary observer the tearing at the fabric of 
family life and the relationships of family members are self-evident. 




dies before they are 18 - a total of 59 percent! 
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Experts differ "somewhat concerning the effects of divorce although most 



concur the psychological Impacts are generally adverse to^lldren. A 

negative effect on their economic well-being Is almost Inevitable. Before 

divorce, two parents#and their children share one household, benefiting from 

economies of scale and. from cooperative endeavors of the partnership. After 

divorce there are typically two households to maintain, the economies of scale 

4 ^ I, 

are lost and cooperative effort iT more difficult If not impossible. 

// 

Moreover, In. most cases fathers provide little or no child support when 
the moA{ier has custody. Fewer than half of such mothers receive child support 
payments from the, father. Many divorced mothers must work full time -to 
suppo^fUhelr children, and others depend partly or totally on government 
subsidy. Even so, more than 50 percent of thP children In families- headed by a 
fp m*iP Hvp In poverty, compared with only 8 percent In husband-wife 
famines. (From Victor R. Fuchs. Professor of Economics, Stanford University 
l/i New York Times , September 7, 1983.) 

I should like to suggest five reasons for society's Interest and the 
Interest of this Senate Committee In preserving such bedrock concepts as 
stable marriages. 

''"First, the needs of children. Stability <yid continuity are so 
essential to child development that this factor alone Justifies the 
legal preferences given to permanent kinship units. 



V 
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Second, family life Is the source of public v1rtue--a willingness to 
obey ^"^unenforceable. It Is through the commitments made Irv families 



responsibility, and duty In their most pristine forms. Those who 
formulated our constitutional system knew that •public virtue' among 
the citizenry was crucial to preserving the authority of popularly 
elected leaders . 

The/hlrd reason for society's Interest 'In the formal family Is the 
family's role '1n preserving a democratic system of limited government. 
The VmWnsely Important responsibility of teaching values to children 
, shoulcj l?e retained by the family, and not allocated to government. 

Fourth, formal marriage and faiilly ties are essential to stability In 
ouK system of Jurisprudence. A Justifiable expectation that a 
relationship will continue Indefinitely permits both society and the 
Individuals Involved to Invest themselves In the relationship with a 
reasonable belief that the likelihood of future benefits warrants the 
risks and Inconvenience of their personal Investment. 

Five - A reduction. In national divorce rates will reduce the number of 
children living' In poverty and decrease the size and cost of many 
government programs. . * 





that both children and parents experience the s value 
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The assault on the family particularly since the 1960's, together with 
-growing economic stress, have gWen rise to Any number of changes In ^rallies 
that earlier would have been considered deviant but are now simply referred to ' 
as "variant." Accompanying these drastic changes, however, have been recent 
warnings from many ^experts that there "1s«no substitute for the family," and 
these same experts ire predicting that 1f current social trends mitigating 
against families are not checked, the long term social consequences will be 
disastrous. Many of these ant1-fam1ly trends, including state-encouraged 
abortllh, rampant pornography and obscenity and aggressive homosexuality, are 
advocated by special Interest groups whose self-Interest Is only too evident: 
America's public policy must be shifted to one which supports rather than 
denigrates families. 

V . • 

Existing and propdsed public policies should be analyzed 1n terms of 
their impact upon families. Public policies should respect the sanctity of 
family life anc all human life. Many tax. policies and welfare laws, such as 
the requirement that a father must leave home for his family to receive 
assistance, should be. carefully reviewed. Tax /dollars spent to make sex 
counseling and prescription birth-control drugs and devices available to minor 
children without cost and without the knowledge of parents violates the ' 
principle of parental responsibility for minor children. Millions of parents 
would deeply resent the violation of their right to know what 1s said and 
given to their minor children through government-supported entitles. 
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Since the federal government became Involved 1n funding thesefamHy 
planning and contraceptive programs, ftost researchers agree that virtually 
every problem the programs have sought to deter, have become mu?h worse: 

- Teenage pregnancy rate> have continued to rise and the rate of teenage 
abortion has skyrocketed. 

* . increasing millions are exposed to venereal disease. 

- increasing numbers of Illegitimate children are handicapped 1n their . 
yearly 11 ves^as^Chwed mothers face the difficult task of raising their 

children a<jne. 

. Public expenditures escalate as increasing numbers of single mothers 
join tlje welfare ranks and we witness the Increasing feminization of 
poverty 1n this country. 

The "Feminization of Poverty" Is not a future problem. It 1s a 
present, painful reality. Families headed by single females comprise the 
fastest growing segment of the poverty population. 

It 1s a national disaster that In some dtles of our country abortions 
outnumber live blrths.^and 1n some Instances Illegitimate births outnumber 
children born to parents bonded 1n marriage. ^ 

We recognize that such tragic data reflect a deeper problem of moral 
deterioration 1n our land. Government policies, however, should not aid and 
abet with taxpayers' dollars tAose programs which adverse>y<af feet the 
weotlonal and physical health of children, the values of families, and the 
rights and duties of parents. 
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In the^Old Testament of the King James Bible there are ^5\214 verses 
and In the very last two of these verses the Prophet Malachl seems to speak to 
our generation: 

Behold, I will send you Elijah the prophet before the coming of the 
gi^at and dreadful day of the 7 Lord: And. he shall turn the heart of the 
fathers to the children, and the heart of the children to their \ 
fathers, lest I come and smite the earth- with a curse." (Malachl 4:5-6) 

0 The values people live/by are to a large extent a, function of .the- 

<3uall£yj)f their family life and the training received when they were, 

children. Healthy, mature, vlta.1 people embrace solid and constructive- values 

and society moves forward. "~ 



A better tomorrow begins with the training of a better generation 



of ^be 
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This places upon us as parents the responsibility fo do more effective woj 
rearing and guiding our children. The home Is the place where character Is 
best formed and habits established. When parents recognize this role the 
family and nation move forward—when It Is Ignored families and nations perlsht 



* Finally, while public polKy and legislation In support of families are 
critical, might we also recommend the need «for the strong, personal leadership 
of this distinguished body by yoflN jJwn e xample In this matter. A United 
States'Senator's personal subport of his or her own family and within spheres 
of hJs or her personal Influence, will have a far-reaching effect. Public 
officials will be most effective when they lead by example. 
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* It Js deplorable that a great nat1on/l1ke oars has watched marriages 
collapse on a scale quite unprecedented fK a/d stood by w1tb apparent 
IndTffereTlce: Marriages and families In this country are going through a 
period of turbulent change and upheava^Ull1 1 oris of men and women are going 
hopefully Into marriage, struggling to succW giving, getting divorced, 
parceling out their children, marrying again, some succeeding the second time 
around, more falling again. Amid this scene of chaos and confusion, our 
national leadership In the main looks on mostly Indifferent, detached, usually 
un Involved. . . 

# 

The efforts of this conmlttee appear to be a» much-appreciated exception^ 
to the* rule. If more of our natlonaUleaders would speak out, the climate of 

4 

public opinion could quickly change. There 1s no nee^d to denounce 
anyone-~just 'to recognUe that our family life 1s perhaps, our most precious 
asset; that marriage can be a beautiful and fulfilling experlenc/; that the . 
responsible exercise of parenthood 1s a joyful task as well as a challenging 
human obligation. Ifwe' could keep hearing this kind of message from peopje 
In high places, the cynics and detractors might realize that their abusive 
polemics are not well accepted. Tfcen the youth of our land'mlght begin- to 
realize that men and women worthy of the .greatest respect are promarrlage and 
for families, leading to a change 1n their own attitudes and sense of personal 
responsibility. 
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Dear Senator Denton: % . ■ 

The following is in response to your recent letter asking for reaction to 
questions which grew out of test imony- before your sub-committee on Family and . 
Human Services. We have attempted- to supply inf orraat ion representat ive of the 
teachings and practices of The Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day Saiots.. 
Quotations are from present or past leaders of our church. 

By way of explanation concerning some of the frequently-quoted persons and 
publications, Spencer W. -Kimball is current president of The Church. of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints. Gordon B. Hinckley is counselor to President 
Kimball in the First Presidency of our church. The Ensign and the New Era are 
monthly magazines published by our* church. . The Church News is published 
weekly by the Dfeseret Newtftfr a Salt Lake City-based newspaper. 



1. "Miss Decter makes s^Jne very strong statements in her testimony about the 
failure of parents to give their children- an adequate moral framework within 
which to ope'ra'te^-^hild sacrifice, she calls it. Could the rest of you 
comment on her thesis — and on its role in our current problems?" 

Response v 

We believe t;hat parents have .a God-given responsibility to teach their 
children correct moral values. When parents fail to do this, society suffers 
and the parents will eventually account to the Almighty. 

■ / . 

"The parents in ZioAwill be held responsible for the acts of their children, 
not only until they become eight years old, but, perhaps, throughout the lives 
of their children, provided the,y'have neglected their duty to their children 
while they were under their care and guidance and the parents were responsible 
for them. "(Joseph F. Smith, Conference Report, April 1910,. p. 6.) 

"Wherefore, ye shall remember your children, how that ye have grieved their, 
hearts because of the example that ye have set before them; and also, remember 
that ye may, because of your filthiness, bring your children unto destruction, 
and their sins be heaped upon your heads at the last day." (Jacob 3:10) 



"Train up a child in the way he should go: 
depart from it." (Psalms 22:6) 



and when he is old, he will not 
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bring the sword upon a land, jrt cne h<="H*<= 

coasts, and set him tor their watchman. - ^ 

» If when he seeth the sword co.e u^n* rt.e Und he\lov the tr»p.t and warn 
the people,. ( 

"Then „hosoe»er,heareth th^sound of Che Crumpet and teketh not warning 
*„e "word come and take hi* away, hU blood shall be ^pon his own head. 

"he heard the sind of th trumpet, aC took not warning; his blood shall be- 
upon hirajj lluf/fie that taketh varning shall deliver his soul. ^ 

ho t i£ the uatchm an see the sword come, and blow not the Crumpet, and the 
people b« not «rned: if the sword -me, and take an* person fro. among the. 
he is taken away in his iniquity; but his blood wiT^I require at the 
watchman's hand." (Eeekiel 33:2-6) N<J_i 

, "There's Dad and his wife, Mom and her second husband, Junior's two 

BKttiR ^S-HS? S " • 

involved ?" ' ^ " 

to make marr iage* work , the first time. 

Aind appreciate her husband... 

"Host divorces are unwarranted an; 1 come of -^es^an^sel f ilhnes^and often 
J^-TlT^S TustrationVo the upffvored children, wno torn and 

disturbed.' > ^» 

"Certaialy,"selfishness is nesr. its greatest P-^"^^"^^-" from 
suffer for the sins of their parents ■ ^ fl ° ng "-parent home than 

divorcees that it "^"""/^^^^"ef^r Argument is^ there need he no 

* selfishness, generally they can be compatible. (Spencer H Kimo 
May 1979, p. 6.) v 
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3. "As you know, Che CiCle of our hearing Coday is "Broken Families: Causes 
and Societal Implications." Some would sal ChaC Che developing malaise wiChin 
Che inscicucion of Che family ChreaCens C We very survival of. our 
. civilization. How would you respond Co ChaC scaCemenC?" 

, Response » ..u 

"»...we shall have « greaC society-only as we develop good people and Che 
source-of good people is a good home." (Gordon B. HifnckUjN Sale Lake 
^ Tribune , 3 OcCober 1965, p*A-l.) * 

"The mosc imporCanC work we will ever do will be wichin che walls of our own 
homes." (Harold B. Lee, /New Era , Nov. 1973^ p. 5) 

- Jt - v^x N 

"If .1 were asked Co name V C he world' s/gretrtesC need, I should say 
« unhesicac^ngly wise mochers; and che^ second, exemplary fachers. 

"If'moCher love were buC half righefy direpced, and if faChlrhood, were buC 
half whac ic should be in -example and honor, much of Che sorrow and wickedness 
in Che world would indeed bo overcome. :? 

t \ 

TThe home is Che source of our nacion'al life. If we keep Che spring pure we , 
Shall have., less difficuUy in proCeccing Che scream f rom' pol luC ion . IDavid 
(f MoKay , Church News, 7 May 1960, p. C-2) ^ ^ ^| 

4 ^"How — do you believe ins C iCuC ional 4 child care services can be, 
eicher in whole'W in % part, as d replacemenC for parents^ time and care in 
child rearing?" ^ 



► Response . % 

c f^.; n ; n o rhii^ron rflnnnr be shifted to agencies. Ihere 

*Che home to 



sponse 

esponsibility for training children cannot be shifted to agentie 
reems to be a growing tendency t© shift this respons ibi litf^f rom C 
luc'side influences such as Che school and the_ church , and ,- of greaCer concern, 
po various child-care agencies and institutions. Important as these outward 
influences may be, they never can adequately take the place of the 'influence 
\ot the mother ami the father. Constant training, constant vigilance, 
'companionship, and being watchmen of our own children are necessary id order ■ 
to keep our homes intact and to bless our children in the Lord ■ own way. 
(The Teachings of Spence^ W Kimbal 1 ,i fiookcra f t , 1^82, p. 337.; 

"Other institutions in sV'ty *ay falter and even fail, but the*righteoiis 
woman can help to save thV^rwhich may be the last and only sanctuary some 
mortals know in the midst of storm and str,ife." (Spencer W. Kimball, Ensign., 
Hov. 1978, p. 103.) v * 
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5. "I have enclosed a copy 'of*an article from Pjibl ic Opin^n (January, 1983), 
entitled "Hoilywood and America: The Odd Couple, " jEty. Linda Lichter, S. Robert 
Lichter and • St an le^ "kothman . The article describes" -a, survey of lO^t of 
Hollywood's 'media elite', a survey Of backgrounds', political views, and 
religious and moral beliefs. You will not^ that those interviewed describe 
themselves as being cons iderab ly. mo4|fe left of center than (The average 
American. I would be interested- in your contain ts on any of the findings of 
the survey as they relate to th'W role of the mVdia in influencing public 
attitudes toward the family." ' 

Response ■ * : 

"Portrayals of sexual perversion, 'violence, bestiality becoafe^'increasingly 
available for those who #ucc\jmb tb'their lures. As this happens religious^ 
activitie*,are 1 ^kelf, to become less attractive because .the Wo do not mix* 
anymore tVan pil and water mix. m . V • 

"A provocative study was recently published in Public Opinion magazine. It t 
has been commented-^upon by many writers. ' 

"These (the influential television writers and media executives) are the 
people, who through the medium of entertainment, are educating us in the 
direction of their own mores and standards which in .many cases are 
diametrically opposed to the standards of the gospeiy.' * (Gordon B . Hinckley, 
General Conference, October. 1, 1983.) * 

* "Remember that trouble attacks attention^ We travel thV-highway with 

S thousands of cars moving in either direction without paying much attention to 

any of them. But shotdffl an accident occur, we notice immediately. » 

"If it happens again, we get the false impression thah^no one can. go safely 
down the road. . 

"One accident may make the front page, while a hundred million cars that ^ 
safely pass are,, not regarded as worth mentioning. 1 

"Writers think -that a happy, stable marriage does not have the dramatic 
appeal, the conflict worth featuring in a booker a play or a film. 
Therefore, we constantly hear about the ^ruined ones and we lose our 
perspective. * ; 

"1 believe in marriage. I believe it .to be the ideal pattern for human 
living. I know it to be ordained of God. " The restraints-relating to it were 
designed to protect our happiness." (Boyd K. Packer, Ensign , May 1981, pp. 
;4-15. ; ) 
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b. Do you believe sexual permissiveness before marriage affects Che 
1 ikel ihooxi. of the success of a future marriage?" ' 

Response ' „ • 

We believe in chastity before marriage and in fidelity after marriage. 

"The sexual drives which bi'nd* men'and women together as**one are good and 
necessary. They .make it pdssible to leave one's parents snd cleave unto onl 
another. But here, more than alinos t %ny other place, we must exercise 
self-control. These drives which are the fountainhead qjf htiman life are to be 
allowed expression only in the sanctity of marriage." (Spencer W. Kimball, 
Ensign , Nov. 1978, p. 102.) 

/ ' 

7. "Do you believe that the churches today are outspoken enough on'sexwal 
mores and on the sanctity of marriage?" , 

Response '• 

"...God is- unchanging, and his covensnts and doctrines are not susceptible to 
change. When the sun grows cold and Che stars no longer shine, the law -of 
chastity will still be basic in God's world and in the Lord's church." 
(Spencer W. Kimball, Ensign , Nov. 1978, p. 105) • 

8. I believe there is still some ambivslence in our society today as to 
where married women should drsw che line between their devotion to career and 
the time they spend with their families. Is there any correlation at all in 
your mind between the role changes that have occurred between the sexes in 
recent years and t"he rising divorce rate?" ' . 

Response . * 

There are many situations where w omen have no choice but to wo r k. When there 
is a choice, we believe that because of the importance of the decision, divine 
guidance should Be' sought. * 'V 0 ' 

"Fathers and mothers, before you decide you need a second income and that 
mother must go to work put of the borne , may I plead with you: first go to the 
Lord in prayer and receive his divine approbstion. Be sure -he says yes. 
Mothers with children and teenagers at home, before you go out of your houfes 
to,work ( ^please count the cost as carefully as you count the/ prof i t (Bishop 
H. Burke Peterson, Ensign , May 1974, p. 32.) 

We appreciate this opportunity and hope-that our responses to your questions 
will be helpful. May God continue Co bless you. .: » ' 



Sincerely 



Richard P. Lindsay, Ph.Df. 
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Senator Denton. Mr. Rainey? ^ 

Mr. Rainey. Mr. Chairman, thank you for the privilege of testify- 
ing today, and because of the length of my written statement, I will 
be highlighting that prepared statement in lieu of the following re- 
marks * 

I beiieve that the current epidemic divorce rate and fragmenta- 
tion of the family -is threatening the very moral fiber of our coun- 
try. We can no longer afford to ignore the broken home and its ef- 
fects on our society. I applaud the activities of this subcommittee 
and the formation of the caucus on the family. Y$ 

History records the breakdown of the family as the central pie^ 
of evidence heralding the collapse of nations and empires before us. 
The crisis at present demands our energy if we are to continue to 
experience freedom in future generations. 

Much has been said in this committee about the symptoms. I 
would like to focus upon 10 causes I presently see in our culture 
that are adding to the fragmented family. 

First of all, a culture of pressure and stress. Today we live not 
only in a culture of change, but a changing culture. There is pres- 
sure to succeed, pressure to achieve, and pressure to accumulate. 
Unemployment, economic uncertainties, inflation, and pressure to 
keep up with others all press in against the family. Pressure result- 
ing from parental responsibilities, two-career families, and increas- 
ing expectations of the American dream are all focused upon the 
family. _ L 

Stress and pressure reveal one very enlightening fact: The true 
values, plans, and character of the individual, the couple, and the 
family. If couples have: the wrong plan or no plan at all for. their 
marriage and their family, the stress and pressure of the 20th cen- 
tury will quickly reveal and erode the foundation of sand that they 
are building on. Without a set of blueprints for family living— and, 
I might add, a system of values— they are left with very little to 
cope with the realities of life. / m 

Second, the media. The media today has become a major influ- 
ence on the family. In its efforts to provide entertainment and in- 
formation for Qur Nation, it has depicted immorality, both inside 
the family Unit'and outside the family unit, as the norm. It tells . us 
it is giving us what we want*, while making few investments in 
what we need. Generally the family model represented by the 
media is no model at all. Typically, divorce is presented as an ac- 
ceptable solution. The "soaps fill the homes of America with adul- 
tery, cheating, deceit,' and, divorce. 

Researchers today tell us that the average child watches 
hours of television before he reaches the age of 18. That is more 
time than he will spend in formal education between kindergarten 
through.college. We must ask ourselves^the question: What kind of 
value System will he develop from looking at the moral decay on 
TV and the cinema? Can we dare afford to feed our children s 
minds such a diet of immorality? 

Third, education. Nowhere is the undermining of the nuclear 
family more evident than in education. Alternate lifestyles are ex- 
plored, role deviation— such as homosexual and lesbian behavior— 
are embraced, and the traditional family is subtly attacked by 
"broad-minded," "scholarly"' educators. Those who would hold to a 
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traditional family unit are frequently scoffed at and called narrow- 
minded or outdated. 

Alternative family arrangements, such as limited-term-contract 
marriages, open marriages/ or just living together, are explored 
and encouraged. 

I must ask, can we afford to teach without a moral basis? Is edu- 
cation without absolutes f*oing to fortify the freedom we now enjoy? 
Personally, I wonder what type of freedom my own five children 
will experience in the next generation. Theodore Roosevelt stated it 
well, "To educate a man in mind and not in morals is to educate a 
menace to society." 

The fourth cause, the women's mov/ment. Let me say at the be- 
ginning that I am sympathetic with some of the issues represented 
by the women's movement, such as equal pay for equal work. I 
would be quick to add that much of the present movement, I be- 
lieve, is a result of men who have not accorded women their God- 
given value. If men would have given women the esteem they de- 
serve an4 the value the scripture places on them, I think much of 
the present-day movement would not exist. 

However, in its efforts to gain esteem for women, the women's 
movement has made at least two errors as it has attacked two 
building blocks of our society: the traditional family unit and the 
authority of the man as the head of the home. 

Throughout the writings of the women's movement, the tradi- 
tional family is attacked. Women who choose to be housewives and 
mothers at home are castigated and chided for what they are miss- 
ing. They are missing true self-fulfillment, they are told, and they 
are not reaching their full potential. No thinking, educated woman, 
we are told, would stay at home with her children and invest her 
life in future generations through her children. 

One of the leaders of the feminist movement, Germaine Greer, 
says "I am passionately opposed to the naclear family, with its 
mom and dad and their 2.4 children. I think it is the most neurotic 
lifestyle ever developed." Much of the movement's philosophy is 
"You don't need a man." Generally the home is seen as an oppres- 
sive threat to women who wish to find fulfillment and freedom. 

The second area that is being attacked by the women's move- 
ment is that of the changing roles. Author, educator, and lecturer, 
Dr. James Dobson, who is recognized by this body for his contribu- 
tions to the American family, has stated: "You do not change over 
50 percent of the population s role without drastically affecting the 
other 50 percent." 

The effect of these new definitions is an epidemic of confused and 
insecure men who wonder where their place is. Their authority as 
the head of the home is being questioned, undermined, and at- 
tacked by the women's movement; In the rapid evolution of the 
women's role, we have developed a democratic home, a place where 
everyone has a vote, but no one is really in charge. 

Fifth, selfishness. Today, we live in a culture of narcissism. This 
is the "me" generation. Christopher Lasch, an American historian, 
writes in his book, "The Culture of Narcissism," "People of the 
past lived for the future, shunning self-indulgence in favor of pa- 
tient, painstaking accumulation. To live fpr the moment is the pre- 
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vailing passion," he savs, "to live for yourself, not for your prede- 
cessor or for posterity.' 

Another evidence of the narcissistic culture is seen in the rights 
movement of today. Many are seeking individual rights, while few 
are speaking for human responsibilities in the family. Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn's address to the Harvard graduating class states it 
clearly: 

The defense of individual rights has reached such extremes as to make society as 
a whole defenseless against certain individuals. It is time in the West to defend not 
so much human rights as human obligations. 

Mankind's selfishness has always plagued his human relation- 
ships. Personally, I have found through counseling and my own ob- 
servations, and the study of the scripture, only one solution that is 
viable to man's internal problem of selfishness. Man's self-will 
must be truly submissive to a higher authority— before he can deny 
himself, ^tnd submit himself to others and their needs. I believe the 
solution is found as many will submit to a personal relationship 
with God. 

Six, the loss of morality. A recent survey of over 3,000 respond- 
ents by Research and Forecasts, Inc., was commissioned by the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. It revealed that the public 
ranks moral virtue and honesty as the most important value in the 
leadership of our Nation. Yet when the editors of Better Homes 
and Gardens surveyed its readership this past year, over 200,000 
respondents took a different stand. In answer to the question, "Do 
you' think it is right or wrong for a couple who cannot get along to 
get a divorce?" When children were involved, 61 percent said yes, 
it was right. When children were not involved, 74 percent indicated 
it was right. We say one thing, and yet practice another. 

We have been taught by many educators, Government, media, 
and even theologians that all is relative. Few absolutes permeate 
our culture. The Ten Comjnandments are for another period of his- 
tory, we are told. Standards are archaic; they restrain, limit, and 
inhibit our true self. They bring guilt. Divorce is not wrong) The 
words o£ Moses in Judges 17:6 are an accurate statement jof the 
standards of our culture: "And every man did what was right in 
his own eyes." . ■ . , , 

As a result of this moral decline and immoral indulgences, we 
have seen a rise in distrust between mates, suspicions, fears, and 
insecurity about the future. No marriage can thrive in an environ- 
ment where there is no moral bedrock to build on. 

Seventh, the lack of commitment. There is a lack of commitment 
today to fulfill our vows we made during our marriage ceremony. 
Practially speaking, much of our society views marriage as a con- 
tract, not a covenant— a contract with escape clauses scattered 
throughout. Less than 25 years ago, the marriage ceremony and 
the covenant that was established during the ceremony was viewed 
with sacred and strong reverential attitudes. God was witness of 
those vows, and that marriage. But today it seems, we have few 
strong binding covenants between two people and a living God. 
People look for escape clauses in their contracts when the realities 
of life crash in on them. The pressures, the selfishness, the cultural 
immorality all press in against the relationship to reveal that their 
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relationship was not based on a true covenant, but only a contract 
which could be broken. WeJiave become, I fear, a nation of practi- 
cal atheists when it comes to ^fulfilling our marriage covenants. 

Eighth, the lack of maijpfage preparation. I believe today that 
one of the greatest tragedies facing the American family is that so 
many are getting married knowing so little. How so many well-in- 
formed, educated people can get married having so little informa- 
tion and convictions for building a family continues to astound me 
as a marriage counselor. Those* of us in the church must do a 
better job of preparing engaged couples for marriage. 

Ninth, spiritual decay. Senator Denton made his introductory re- 
marks about the survey done by Better Homes and Gardens, listing 
the lack of spirituality as the top cause for the decay of the home. I 
concur. Personally, I believe the solution to the marriage problem 
is found in the scriptures, and in the person of Jesus Christ. How- 
ever, I must admit that even within our own Christian circles, 
there issa quasi-spiritual commitment that oftentimes is not a good 
example>pf what true Christianity can offer man. Within the spirit- 
ual community, there is great diversity, disagreement and confu- 
sion over the issues of roles, divorce, and morality. Some clergy are 
even recommending divorce. 
Finally, 10th, governmental interference. The Government today 
slowly making its way into the families of our Nation. Today, in 
many States, a child who is a minor can get an abortion without 
the consent of her parents. In the State of Maryland, it is possible 
for children to be taken to school counselors and to birth control 
clinics for the purpose of securing birth control without the knowl- 
edge of the parents. 

Both the executive branch and legislative branch of Government 
have recognized the problem of the deteriorating family. However, 
in its efforts to solve the problem, it is encroaching more and more 
into the affairs of daily family livyfg. If we create a Statejdepend- 
ent family, I fear we will take away responsibilities, freedom, and 
authority that are given by our Constitution. I recognize there are 
legitimate needs in the family that must be kddresed by this body, 
but careful scrutiny by Congress must be given lest we create a 
family that is a State-dependent cripple. 

I would like to conclude with some recommendations which I re- 
spectfully submit to this subcommittee. Each of these 10 topics that 
I have mentioned need to be addressed, I believe, by this subcom- 
mittee through formal hearings to gather further information and 
recommendations on each one. 

Second, I would like for you Senators, through Ihe Caucusjwi the 
Family, to consider cosponsoring legislation that wouldaeclare 
1985, "The Year of the Family." Since you are concerned about our 
most basic unit of society, I suggest you#encourage the appointment 
of a commission in the Department of Health and Human- Services 
to study ways to protect and encourage the traditional family unit. 
Their recommendations could be utilized during the Year of the 
Family. 

Third, as a part of this focus on the family, I would ask you to 
consider cleaning up bur Nation's pornography laws, which under- 
mine the morality we so desperately need. 
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Fourth, I would recommend that in the Year of th *jJ«»»J*ff 
oass a resolution appealing to the conscience of a 1 media produc 
ere fo call for a return to morality in television programing, 

T^TwK'at^bmit that this subcommittee , use its .over- 
sigh responsibilities to look into ways the judicial branch i of ^our 
Government could be more responsive in protection of the tradi- 
donal famUy unit. The judicial branch should be encouraged to dis- 
criminate in favor of the traditional family. 

Sixth I would encourage congressional support of the Office ol 
FamUies for a ^Government-sponsored pro-family campaigns at busi- 
nesses This campaign could be used to raise the value and the pri- 
ority of the traditional family. ' aAnt^titrs 

Seventh I would suggest that Congress appeal to educators 
thrSgCt our country to teach about the family within the con- 
text of an absolute moral standard. Congress take 

Finally, I would conclude and recommend that the Congress take 
the lead n leading our Nation in issuing a proclamation for a Na- 
tionafDay of Prayer for healing of our Nation's families. 

Thank you for this privilege. . 

Senator Denton. Thank you very much, Mr. Rainey. 

[Th^e prepared statement of Mr. Rainey and questions with re- 
sponses follow:] 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. DENNIS RAINEY 
NATIONAL DIRECTOR 
FAMILY MINISTRY* 
OF 

CAMPUS CRUSADE FOR CHRIST 



Mr. Chairman: 

Thank you for the opportunity of testifying today. For the paat 
thirteen years I have worked on family related issues at the 
emotional, mental, and spiritual levels. As the Rational Director of 
the Family Ministry of Campus Crusade for Christ, for the last seven 
years, I have had the privilege of speaking on the area of marriage 
end family relationships at over one hundred and fifty Family Life 
Conferences, in five countries, to well over twenty-five thousand 
people. I have personally lodged several thousand hours of pre- 
marital and marital counseling. Thus, although! am not a full-time 
public policy analyst, my conclusions do come from an extensive 
background of experience, research of current trends, and counseling. 

Today the solution most commonly applied to serious marriage 
problems is divorce. However, divorce is, according to Harvard 
professor Dr. Armand Nicholai, Jr., "simply an exchange of x>ne set of 
problems for another.". Perhaps the most lethal enemy of the home is 
not divorce, but emotional isolation - people who, thiugh legally 
married, are isolated from their mates and families. I believe that 
the current epidemic divorce rate and fragmentation of the family is 
threatening the very moral fiber of our country. We can no longer 
afford to ignore the broken home and its effect on our society. 
History records the breakdown of the family as the central piece of 
evidence heralding the collapse of nations and empires-bef ore us. The 
crisis at present demands our energy if we are to continue to 
* experience freedom in future generations. 

I would like to suggest ten causes I presently see in our culture 

that are contributing to the disintegration of tile American .family. 

i 
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I, A CULTURE OF PRESSURE' AND STRESS 

: Tqday we live not only in i culture of change but in a changing 

culture. This change results in preasurei pressure to'succeed. • 

pressure to achieve, and pleasure to accumulate. Unefaploymept , 

economic uncertainties, inflation, and pressure to Iteep up. with. others . 

all press in against the family. ( Pressure resulting from- parental ' 

' ' ' . ■ ' . ■• ■ 

responsibilities, two career families, and' increasing expectations of 1 

the "American Dream" are all focused on the family. * t 

* ■ > ■ * ' 

rDrs. Thomas Holmes and Minory ft«sudu, psychiatrists at the 

-i ' x 

ifyversity of Washington in Seattle, have developed a scale to measure 
pressure or stress-related changes. This widely-nised scale, -called"- 

t 

the Social Readjustment Rating Scale, shows. that - Of the top fourteen 
causes of stress - ten are family related issues. 

The following chart, from our Family Life Conference, illustrates 
how the family is at the apex of sociological change, and thus ia , 
operating in a culture v of pressure: 
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The result of this stress, within both the family and our 
culture, is evident. David Stoop comments on how stress is sffecting 
Americans in his book Self Talk, where he makes the observation that 
4^e thirty million Americans suffer from sleeplessness, twenty-five 
million are afflicted with hypertension, and twenty million have 
ulcers." Family relationships bear the heavy weight of these 
increasing pressures, and many are being crushed by the burden. In 
most cases I have counseled, the family gets only the 'leftovers" 
after career, financial, and time demands have drained off the beat 
creative energies. 

Stresa and pressure reveal some very enlightening facts - the 
true values, plans, and character of the individual, couple, and 
family. If couples have the wrong plan (or no plan at all) for their 
mdrriage and family, the stress and pressure of the twentieth century 
will quickly reveal and erode the foundation of sand they are building 
on. Without a clear objective and a system of values for family 
living, they are unable to cope with the realities of life. Perhaps 
the most lethal enemy of the home is not divorce, but emotional 
isolation - people who, though legally married, are isolated from s -.' 
their mates and families. ^ 

I believe there, is a solution to the problem of stress and 
pressure. I think. people are looking for hope - not only for building 
families - but for being able to cope with the realities of life. 
II. MEDIA ... . 1 

Media is a major influence on the family. In its effort* to 
provide entertainment and information for our nation, it has generally 
depicted immorality - both inside the family unit and outside the 
family unit - as the norm. It tells us it is giving us what we want 
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while making few investment* in whit we need. Generally, the 4smily 
model represented by the^media it no model it all.^ Divorce is i 
. presented as an acceptable solution. The "sosps" fill the homes \>£ , 
America with adultery, cheating, deceit, and divorce. > 
Researchers today tell us that the average child witches fifteen 
thousand hours of television before he reaches the age of eighteen. 
That is more time than he will spend in formal education from kinder- 
garten through college. We must ask ourselves the question, "What kind, 
of value system wi^l he develop from looking st the morsl decay on the* 
T.V. and at the cinema?" Can we dare afford to feed our children's 
mindB such a diet of immorality? i 

As a result of the proliferation of the me ilia upon our culture, 
we have for the most part become an unthinking people who have begun . / 
to believe that the "tube" presents reality and our lives are unreal* 
We have been led to believe that television presents life's standards, 
thus we question our own common sense. Individuals I have counseled 

have expressed that the problems and difficulties they are having can 

r 

be escapld by having an affair. Many simply shed one 'group of 

. 

responsibilities through divorce and pick up a 'View" set of 
circumstances. I believe much of this 'View morality" hss been fueled 
by the media. 

The morality of the media was best depicted in a survey of ; 
influential television writers and executives in Hollywood. Thej . f; ". 
survey shows that not only are they far less religious thaj the 
general public, but they "diverge sharply from traditional values" on 
rssues such as abortion, homosexual rights, and extramarital sex. 
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The authors of thia study; Robert Lichter of George Washington 

University^ Stanley Rothman of Smith College, and Linda Lichter of 

Columbia'and George Washington Universities; chose writers, executive 

) 

producers, and other influential executivea who are currently involved 
with successful television programs. Of the one hundred and four 
people interviewed, eighty percent did not regard homosexual relations 
as wrong. Fifty-one percent did notice anything wrong in adultery 
and of the forty-nine percent who did deejn extramarital affairs wrong, 
only seventeen percent felt that way strongly. 

V^fhere is a modern day nuclear family role model that would 
strengthen our country being presented in the media? Why can't the 
writers and producers discriminate for the traditional family instead 
of against it? 

III. EDUCATION # 

Today, a great many educators are slowly undermining the 
traditional family in the minds of our youth. Alternative lifestyles 
are explored, role deviation (such as homosexual and lesbian behavior) 
is embraced, and the traditional family is subtly attacked by "broad-: 
minded", "scholarly" educatora. Those in the' academic arena who would 
hold to a traditional family unit are limited in number. I would like 
to add that there seems to be a revival O/f educators who are taking a 
public atand for the traditional family. , 

Alternative family arrangements - such as "limited-term contract" 
* marriages, "open" marriages, or 'living together - are studied and 

r ♦ 

encouraged. I have counseled hundreds of pre*married couples who are 
graduating from our colleges and univeraities. It is evident that the 
educations they are receiving give them very few standards oV well- 
defined roles for their new life together. Thus, many of these 
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couples have emerged from university training with, at beat,, a "mixed 
bag" of^concepts on the family. They have been given far too little 
guidance and teaching on peraonal morala, ethics, or standards that I 

\^re essential for a healthy functioning family unit. The fact tha^a 
peraonal God exiats who can be relevant to the family ia not given^ 
credence. In fact, on many of our university and .college campuaejj, .... 7 

^A'e idea of seeking Uivine assistance is ondermined, even shot dotf^, 
in the minds of students. Education can thus be a tool so undermine ^ 
the traditional family. As a result, we have, in one sector of v ^ 
society, a highly educated group who have b^en deluged with' a steady 
8 bream of humanistic thought. 

For the past six years, I have taught a graduate level singles' 1 
class at the International School of Theology in San Bernardino, 
California. Their emotions about marriage - because of their own 
backgrounds and the lack of real answers from "education - are fear, ^ 
confusion, and disillusionment. They wonder if anyone can be- happily 

aarried. m 

Can we afford to teach without a moral basis? Is education 
without absolutes going to fortify the freedom we now enjoy? Theodore 
Roosevelt stated it well when he said, ^To educate a man in mind and 
y not in morals is to educate a menace to aociety." 
IV. WOMEN'S MOVEMENT 

Let me aay that I am sympathetic wi'th some of the issues repre- , 
sented by the women's movement, such aa equal pay for equal work. 1 
believe, also, that much of the present movement is a result of men 
who have not accorded women tl>eir God-given value. If men would have 
.given wom|n the eateem they deserve and the value that Scripture \ 
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placed on them, I think much of the present day movement Vould not 
exist. However, in it's efforts to gain esteem and rights for women, 
the women's movement-has made a great error in attacking two 
building^ blocks of our society: the traditional Nuclear family, and 
the authority of man: as the head of the home. 

Feminist leader, .Gloria Steinem, represents a portion of their 
philosophy clearly, "For the sake of those who wish to live in equal 
partnership, we have to abolish and reform the institution of ' 
marriag-ft>!i^-When asked, in an interview by Redboofc * Magazine (Januar? 
1972), i£ a good marriage would be a test of how liberated a woman can 
be she replied, "As for me, my marrying - l no. Not until marriage laws 
change. Because marriage itself; or marriage and the family are now 
instruments of women's oppression." 

Throughout the wr^i^ings of the women's movement the traditional 
family is attacked. W often who choose to be Housewives and mothers at ^ 
home are castigated and chided that they are missing life. They are 
missing ctrue self-fulfillment and they aren't reaching full potential. 
No thinking, educated woman we ay told would stay at home with her 
children and invest her life in future generations through her r 
children. > 

Look at what Germaine Greer states when.it cones to the institu- 
tion of marriage. ( Playboy. January 1972, p. 72) "I'm passionately 
opposed to Che nuclear family, with its mom aind dad and their 2.4 
'children, I think it's the most neurotic life r style ever developed. 
There^s just no space between the mother and the children. And/the 
husband, on the other hand, is an extraneous element in the household 
who usually .just exacerbates the tensions that already exist between 
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the mother and the child. The nuclear family^ juat too imall, too 
' introspective and inceatuoua a unit." General?^ the nuclear family 
4 is seen as an oppressive threat to the goals of the feminist movement. 
Alternate life styles are also, encouraged resulting in role 
confusion and, in some cases, lesbianism. Mu*h of the movement'^ 
* philosophy states, "fou* don't need a man." 

"The result of this attack is seen as both/ien and women grapple 
r . over their roles. The problem, however, is that no clear voice has 
emerged to give authoritative answers^to their questions. Role models 
are being based upon the loud cries of the women's movement, who are 
experts at making themselves heard. However, the movement itself is 
directed by the opinions of a few who despise the traditional family. 
The ultimate result is that the family is suffering and will continue 
to suffer in future generations, unless it begins to operate within 
the plans designed by God rather than a plan designed by man's own 

, ingenuity. v 

The second area which the women's movement has had a profound 
effect* on is that of changing roles. Almost all differencea between 
male and female have been sought to be eradicated. "Equality on all - 
levels" seems to be the battle cry. As a result of these efforts to 
make men and women equal, we see a resulting change iri the role 
structure within the family unit. Author, educator, and lecturer Dr. 
James Dobson - recognised by Congress for his contributions to the 
American family - has stated, "You do not change over fifty percent of 
the population's role without, drastically affecting the oAer fifty , 

percent." V, 

The effect of these new definitions is an epidemic of. confused 
and insecure men, who wonder where their place is. Their authority as ^ 
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the head of the hone is being questioned, undermined, and attacked by 
the women's movement. I would certainly agree that many men have not 

•■ y, 

done a good job leading. Many have led their families- in a 
dictatorial style. That, too, is harmful to the traditional family. 
However, in the rapid evolution of the women's role, we have developed 
a "democratic" home, a place where every one has a vote but no one is 
really in charge. I believe that . the home must have clear, well- 
-defined roles and . responsibil ities- if it is to be a creative and 
dynamic force in society* 

* 

V. SELFISHNESS „■-.'■ 

Today we live in a culture of narcissism. This'is the "me" 
generation. The familiar jingles continually ring out at. us, "You 
deserve a- break today." "We^ do it your way." "Have it your way." 

This selfishness pervading our culture is depicted by^he American 

v ' 

«. . ' " f 

historian, Christopher Lasch, in his book The Culture of Narcissism . 

where he speaks of American life if an age'. of . diminishing expects-- 

tions. He says, "People' of the past lived for the future, shunning 

self-indulgence in favor of patient, painstaking accumulation ... 

. . . but today, in an age of diminishing expectations, the 

Protestant virtues no longer excite enthusiasm. Inflation erodes 

investments and savings. Advertisement undermines the horror of 

indebtedness exhorting the consumer to buy now and pay later. As the 

future becomes menacing and uncertain, only fools put off till ' 

.tomorrow the fun they can have today." He adds prophetically, "To 

live for the moment is 1 the prevailing passion - to live for yourself, 

not for your predecessors or posterity." 
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This drive toward the pursuit of materialistic values hss driven 
the family into what is called the "two-career" family. Both husband 
and wife concentrate their energy and efforts in careers, not for the 
purpose of survival but, in many cases, for a higher standard of . 
living. Not only does the marital relationship suffer, but I have > 
also seen countless cases where parental neglect further fragments the 
f> family. 

Another evidence of this narcissistic culture is seen in the 
"rights" movement of today. Many are seeking individual rights while 
'few are speaking for human responsibilities in the family. Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn's address to the Harvard Graduating Class of 1979 states 
our present situation clearly. He said, '*The defense of individual 
rights has reached such extremes as to 'make society a*s a whole 
defenseless against certain individuals. It is time in the West, to 
defend not so much human rights as human obligations." 

The reality of this seeking "our rights" and self-fulfillment in 
marriage is that each partner becomes obsessed with how the marriage 
^ is benefiting them. They'measure that benefit through their feelings 
because our culture has taught them to focus on what feels good or 
seems good to them. Thus, when feelings wane, as they inevitably do 
at times in any marriage, they begin seeking to recapture those 
feelings in other places. For the most part, as man has sought to 
gain freedom he has instead become enslaved in himself and his 
emotions, resulting in even farther bondage. The counseling offices 
of America are filled with individuals who are experiencing anger, 
resentment, bitterness, and rejection. 

Mankind's selfishness has always plagued his human relationships. 
1 The question has loomed throughout history/ "How can a selfish person 
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maintain quality relationships when that relationship involves another 
selfish person?" I have found only one viable solution to nan's 
internal problem of selfishness. According to the Biblical 
perspective, man's self will must be truly submissive to a higher 
authority, God, before he can deny himself for the sake of another 
family member. 
VI. THE LOSS OF MORALITY 

A recent survey of 3,780 respondents by Research and Forecasts, 
Incorporated, commissioned by the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, revealed that the public ranks moral virtue and honesty as 
the most important value in the leadership in our nation. Yet when 
the editors of Better Homes and Gardens surveyed its readership this 
past year the 201,320 respondents took a different stand. In answer to 
the question, "D<J* you think it is right or wrong for a couple who 
can't get along to get a divorce? 11 Wh*n children were involved, 61Z 
indicated it was right. When no children were involved, 74Z indicated 
it was right. As a culture, we say one thing and yet practice 
another. Unfortunately, even the religious community has been guilty 
here. We have b<jen guilty of not taking a strong public stand against 
divorce and immorality. Also, we have confused conviction with 
compsssion when it comes to tough issues like divorce. Both, 
conviction and compsssion must exist without compromise. 

Tfce family today shows striking evidence of our eroding moral 
standards. We have been taught'- by many educators, government^ 
medis, and even theologians - that all is relative. Few absolutes 
exist within our culture. The Ten Commandments were for another ^ 
peripfl of history, we are told. Standards are archaic: they 
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restrain, limit, and inhibit, our true self. Divorce is not wrong: 
it's a sensible way out of a difficult situation. Adultery and 
immorality are tolerate* in our. society. This, absence of consist 
value systems is best seen by the attitude toward sex of the present 
generation of teenagers. They are simply emulating what has been 
modeled by adults. The words of Moses in Judges 17:6 are an accurate 
statement of the standards of our culture, '"...and every man did what 
was right in his own eyes." 

As a result of this moral decline and immoral indulgences we have 
seeira rite in distrust between mat es/ suspicions, .fears, and 
insecurity about the future. Hundreds of couples attend, our Family 
Life Conferences expressing a need to get back to the basics - living 
life by the true standard, the Holy Scriptures.^ and a life of ^ 
dependence upon a sovereign God. * 
VII. LACK OF COMMITMENT , 

As I have stated earlier, divorce today has become an acceptable 
solution to marriage. In the 1950's, a man could be successful in 
business and fail at home and it would drastically affect his 
reputation in the marketplace. Today, however, that is not true. ( A 
man can be a failure at home and be prominent in the public eye if he 
is successful in business. I have even counseled some, involved in 
the corporate structure, who have been told that their jobs take 
precedence over their family relationships. Rarely do we reward the 
person who limits their career for the sake of their marriage and 
family. * 

Marriage is a commitment - a pledge, a vow - and there is a lack 
of commitment today to see those vows through. Instead we have becom 
a culture that bails out when problems get too heavy. 

12 
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By nature, marriage is a binding covenant. Yet, ' for* many, 
marriage is being viewed as a contract - a contract with escape / 
clauses scattered throughout. I have actually counseled couples who 
wish to begin their marriage on a contract basis to protect assets 
against future dissolution of the marriage relationship. This 
paranoia and lack of commitment is evidenced in couples who are 
desperately looking for secure, stable relationships. 

Marriage today is no longer viewed as a covenant. Less than 
twenty-five years ago the marriage ceremony and the covenant that was 
established during that ceremony was viewed with sacfett and 
reverential attitudes. God was witness of those vows'. Today a 
covenant is rarely spoken of, even in many religious communities. 
God is no longer present, it seems, as husband and wife face problema, 
trials, afitf the difficulties of life. 

As a result of no strong binding covenant between two people and 
the living God, people look for the escape clauses in their contracta 
when the realities of life press in on them. The pressures, the 
selfishness, the cultural immorality all press in against the 
relationship to reveal that their relationship was not based upon a 
true covenant, but a contract wliich could be broken. The coat? A few 
moments in a courtroom, a few signatures, and another "binding 
agreement" to pay alimony and child support in the future. We have 
become, I fear, a nation of practical atheists when it comes to the 
marriage covenant. As a nation, we need more than a small remnant 
that is willing to fulfill their covenants "till death do us part." 
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VIII. A LACK OF MARRIAGE PREPARATION 

I believe today that one of the great tragediea facing the 

/ 

American family is'that so many are getting married knowing so little. 
It is staggering to me how so many well-informed, educated pepple can 
get married having so little information and convictions for building 
a family in this day and age. 

One well-known author and educator, Dr. Howard Hendricks, 
Chairman of the Christian Education Department at Dallas Theological 
Seminary, states it well, "Today in Dallas, Texas, it takes three 
weeks of intensive training to become a garbage collector, but about 
all you have to do to get married in the city of Dallas ia to stand 
before the justice of the peace and grunt." 

I recently met an attractive couple in their thirties who were 
celebrating their first anniversary. They had waited to be married. 
He had his Ph.D. She also was well educated. Yet when I asked how 
many of those twenty years of formal education had been spent on 
preparing for marriage, he replied, 'Very, very little." Their case 
is not an isolated one. 

In many regards it is a little presumptuous of those of us in the 
religious community or in the public arena to expect so, much good to 
come out of marriages between people who have had so lititle 
preparation and education before they marry. Those of us in the 
church must do a better job at preparing engaged couples for marriage. 
IX. SPIRITUAL DECAY 

Personally, I believe that the solutiona to the marriage problem 
are found 'in the Scriptures, and in the person of Jesus Christ. 
However, I must admit that even within our own Christian circles there 
is a quasi-spiritual commitment that often times is not a good example 
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of what tnfe Christianity can offer man. Within the spiritual 

community, there is great diversity and disagreement over the whole 

iasue of roles, divorce and morality. Many clergy are recommending 

divorce. The church, in many places, has lost its flavor of being a 

standard of truth, for the world to look to for leadership. It, too, 
» 

has compromised on some very important issues. 

In many places in our. country the church has done the job - Truth 
is taught - and famil^relationships are fortified and strengthened. 
I believe that the Truth shines best in the darkness and, aa a nation, 
believe we are near a mfcral and spiritual revival. 
X. GOVERNMENTAL INTERFERENCE J * .. 

"he government, is slowly making its way into our nation's 
families. As a reault, today in many states, a child who is a minor 
;< can get an abortion without the consent of her parents. In the state 
of Maryland, it is possible for children to be taken by school 
counselors to birth control clinics,' for the purpose of securing birth 
control devices or prescriptions, without the knowledge of their 
parents. Even a husband has no; say, in many states, whether hia wife 
gets an abortion. Children,. I am -told by constitutional lawyer 
John Whitehead, are viewed by many state agencies as >ards of the 
state." He adds, "Many of the same state agencies view parents as 
consultants." 

The results of governmental intervention are frightening. The 
real authority of the msn is undermined. Family "rights", and "respon- 
sibilities" are encroached upon, creating an even more government- 
dependent culture. I know of one case where a daughter was 
encouraged, by a state agency, to ,aue her parents. She had been 
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grounded by. the parents because she wa. caught shoplifting: The judge 
ruled in favor of the teenager and the state took her away from her 
parents for one year without telling them where she was. They/wer* 
also 'threatened by that state to stop spanking' their other children 
they, too, would be taken away. Th^t ; couple, -in full-time vocational, 
Christian work, had to leave the state to protect their family. 

Governmental agencies must be careful about encroaching on. the 
constitutional righta^f the family as they deal with some very complex 
and.difficult issues. ' Mjdge Decter stated earlier to this body, "Why 
'aboyid a society that professes to believe in .the family not 
discriminate in its favor?" Why not?! ^ 

' Both the executive and k legislative branches of government have ^ 
Ve^nized the problem of the deteriorating family.; However, in its 
efforts to solve the problem, it is encroaching more anymore on the 
affairs of daily family living: If we create ^."state-dependent" 
family, I fear we will take away the responsibilities, freedom and 
authority that are given us by our constitution.' I recognize that 
there are legitimate needs in the family that must be addressed by 
this body, but careful scrutiny by Congress; must be made lest we 
k create a family that is a state-dependent cripple. 
CONCLUSION 

The result of these factors upon the family is evident. The 
family > a beleaguered fortress - attacked, pressured, undermined, 
yet still standing and growing. The home is the rudder, of our 
culture. Without a strong fam^pitf, as a culture we are left to 
drift, tossed about with no direction. We must be reminded of the 
* wo^ds of G. K. Chesterton who said, "As. the family, goes,^ so goea 
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society." We must pour our crestive energies intof fortifying 

t 4 i . t 

America's most valuable resource. 

Perhspa one of the most sobering assessments of the demise of the 
family vas made in 1947 by historian Carle Zimmerman in his book 
Fanil Y *nd Civilization. Here, Zimmerman historically traces the 
development, deterioration and ultimate disintegration of the family 
in,,a variety of cultures separated by time, geography and customs. Be 
points out how, in Greece and Rome, individual rights ultimately 
brought the demise of the family unit. From his study of these 
cultures, Zimmerman describes eight patterns of behavior that typified 
the last stage of the disintegration of each culture: 

1. Marriage loses its eacredneee and is frequently ^ 
broken by divorce. Sack divorces do not consist of guilty 

or innocent parties but simply of two people who wisk to 
"terminate" a relationship. 

2. The traditional seining of the marriage ceremony is 
lost. Alternate forms of marriage arise, and individualised 
marriage contracts sre advocated. Pseudo-intellectuals begin 
to theorise that in order to save marriage, ita form must be 
changed to a less strict, looser, more companionate 
structure. 

3 - Feminist movements sbound. Women lose their 
inclination for childbenring and child-rearing; and the 
bir^krate decresses. 

^pt* There is an incteaaed public 'disrespect for 
ptssptts, psrenthood, and authority in general ao that 
pnremtrtBDod becomes harder for those who still try to resr 
children. ■ 1 "■' 

5. There' is an increaae in juvenile delinquency, 
promiscuity, and, rebellion. 

6. There ia a refuaal of people with traditional 
sarriagea to accept family reaponaibilitiea while other, go 
free. The noVrHTty of pseudorintellectuals to the family v 
soon sprsada to the common people, sealing the doom of the 
society • 

7. There ia an increasing desire for and acceptance of 
adultery. 
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8. There i. a tolora»c« for «md .oread of o«»ol 
perweriion. of .11 kioi.. e.poeUlly Urn*****? 
ESSuTl-* other. «ch .. rape, ioc.et. be.tx.lit,. etc. 
Thi. ^rally ~rk- the final .tog- of aocxet.l 
disintegration. 

Keep in mind that Zimmerman wrote thi. in 1947. He wa. ^ 
de.cril.ing the final at.ge. of the fa.il,. unit and the .ociet, it 
ce..ed to faction in, The home i. in trouble riou. trouble. 

It i. with the.e .obering word, that I respectfully' of fer three* 
.Ummary point, and my recommendation, to C«re.i for your ^ 
consideration.. First, the .umm.ry point.^B^ ^ 

1. We need to aSgkililt I Weve that w ? « in the 
evangelical Christian community can offer some viable solution, to the 
need, of the f.mily. Stability need, to be sought^rom all sector, of 
our society. The f.mily and it. need, must be .t the top of our , 
national concerns list. « 

2. We need to jjursue the truth. Million, of Americ.n. today 
^id to know there i. an alternative to society's present plan for 
marriage. The, need to know absolute, and tn,th do exi.t. They need 

• to know right standard, for daily giving in a free country. Million, 
of Christian, believe this absolute Truth is found in the Bible. ^ 
In our effort. > pursue freedom apart from .t.nd.rd. and truth. ^ 
are becoming enslaved. We must turn to the word, of Christ, Who said 

' "Ye shall know the Truth and ;the Truth .hall aet you free."' ^ 
3. We. need to fear DixiB£ judgment . A. a member of the 
religious community. I believe we are presently under.the judgment of 
God a. a nation for oft failure to hold to the truth. The current : 
breakdowns the institution <jf marriage could ^;«U be one of 
thbJe judgments. We must protect wh.t,is clo.e to God', heart - the 
f.mily.' human life, righteous judgment*, and moral .t.nd.rd.. . 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

I respectfully submit the following recommendations to this 
Subcommittee : 

Thia Subcommittee should' co^£p*sor legislation, through The 
Caucus on tbe Family, that would designate 1985 through the year 2000 
The Era for Reconstruction of the American Home. I suggest that you 
encourage the appointment of a commiseiod in the Department of. Health 
and Human Services to study ways to protect and encourage the 
traditional family unit. Their findings could be implemented during 
The Era of Reconstruction of the ^erican Home. 

I am recommending this fifteen year "Era" to atraighten tbat 
which has been bent. Deterioration of the family has taken years to 
evolve. It will take much concentrated energy, resources, and prayer 
over these fifteen years to begin the process of restoration. 

During this fifteen year apan all branches of Federal, State, 
and local government should seek to fortify the traditional family 
unit. ^ This could be accomplished thru a cooperative effort between 
government agencies and the private sector. The Church must be 
thoroughly challenged to take its place in the renovation ot the 
American family . 

As a part of this Era of Reconstruction, I would aak you to begin 
a clean-up of our nation's pornography laws, and judicial 
interpretation, which undermine the morality of the family. More 
strident divorce laws would also be essential. 

I would recommend that, in this era, a resolution be passed, " 



sppesling to the conscience of all media producers, for s return to 
morslity in television progrsmming, movies snd printed media. I would 
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encourage a Family Summit at the White Hquj/ which would include the 
' President of the United States, Congressional leaders, and 
representatives of the Judicial system who would meet with the board 
members, executive producers, and writers ofc the major television 
networks,, -movie studios and recording studios;, jwr iters and publishers 
of major literary corporations and, publishing houses; and the chief 
executive officers of the largest one 1 hundred corporations in America^ 
for the purpose of entreating them to" toe|£ in rebuilding values, 

J ' / 

morals, and^models in our society. ^ 

I would submit that this Subcommittee use its oversight 
responsibilities to look into ways the Judicial Bratfch of our 
government could be more responsive in protection of the traditional 
family unit, and discriminate in favor of the nuclear faifiily. 

I would encourage Congressional support of the Office of Families 
for a government-sponsored pro-family campaign at businesses. This 
^j^mpaign could be used to raise the value and the priority of the 
traditional family, and challenge businesses to evaluate their 
objectives in light of the long-term needs of the family. 

I suggest that Congress appeal to educators throughout our 
country to teach about the family within the context of an absolute 
moral standard. ,a 

I conclude my recommendations by asking that Congrats lead our 
nation by proclaiming an Annual Day of Prayer for the Family during 
the Era of Reconstruction of the American Home. This would be a day 
to beseech God to heal our families and restore strength to our most 
basic unit of society. 
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FINAL STATEMENT ' ' 

According to Arthur J. Norton, As sistantXhief of the Popul^ion 
Division of the CeWis Bureau, six out of every ten children born 
today (59Z) will spend part of t^Jj^irBt eighteen years of life with 
only one parent. Yet today we are sending millions of dollars in. 
research to find a cure fbp * disease that is taking the lives of only 
one out of four Americans - cancer. I believe there, is an even 
greater cancer spreading its way throughout theS*nd of the living. 
That cancer is the dinintegrating family. This disease will leave 
it's indelible imprint on six of every ten Americans being born at 
this minute. What will ve do together to solve this problem? I am 
asking God to give Congresn the wisdom to deal with' these critical 
family issues that we are facing. I pray we are all successful. 

Thank you for the' privilege of testifying before Congress. If I, 
or any of my colleagues, can L of further assistance to you, please 
pontact me: 

, Dennis Rainey, National Director 

Campus Crusade for Christ 
Family Ministry 

200 South University, Suite 100 
I Little Rock,. Arkansas 72205 f 

(501) 661-0366 
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Senator Orr in C. Hitch 
United Statea Senate 

Coaaittee on Huain Reaourcea , Rooa 4230 
Viahington, Diatrict of Coluabia 20510 

Dear Senator Batch; „ 

Thank you for the privilege of amending my' verbal and 
written teatiaony. I appreciate the opportunity of clearing 
up Bone wordy aentencea and atrengthening. ay written 
at at event < ) * 
'.' • Lib returning Senator Denton* a queations'unanawered 
becauae oy teatinony covera alaoat every point. 

'Thank you,, again, for. s the privilege of teatifying. -I 
would like, to receive a copy. of the.*J*aring aanuacripta once 
they aire completed. *'*.■*" 

i ' Youra for godly hoaea, 



; ■ V: Dennia Rainey 

National Director 

DR/tgk 
Encloturea 
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Questions for Mr, Rainey Submitted by Senator Denton j 

1. Do you have any examples' of the 'government encroaching 
on the affairs and authority of the family? 

2. Whax makes you believe so firmly that much of the solution 
^6r<the problems faced by the family rests in the spiritual 
realm? ■ * 

3. Howtfcrucial is the survival of the family to .our society? 

4. How have recent economic conditions affected the family? 
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Senator Denton. To avoid neglecting to include a remark or two 
of my own in the record, I should note that it is not only a problem 
of cleaning up our porn laws, as you mentioned, but since this was 
brought up by other witnesses, there is a tremendous question 
today about enforcement bf existing pornographic laws. I am aware 
of the most flagrant case imaginable, which just took place in New 
York City a few months ago, resulting in a judge to whom the case 
was appealed twice negating the findings of the other court and 
successfully doing so. It involved child pornography, violations of 
Customs laws, not paying import taxes; it was considered the clas- 
sic case for getting into the entire pornographic picture. We no 
longer have that opportunity. It is gone. So enforcement is a prob- 
lem, as well as cleaning up the wording of the law. 

There have been some things said which I want to make sure 
that I as the ch^rman of the subcommittee remark on for balance. 

We have mentioned the blades, and I believe we would all have 
to agree that in view of their history in this Nation, the spirituality 
evident from the black spirituals, the unpublicized and unhonored 
publicly matriarchal and even patriarchal heroism among the 
blacks which, as a southerner, I have seen, needs to bk mentioned 
as well as the problem of some of the ghetto manifestations men- 
tioned. oi_ • 

There has been a preeminent emphasis on Judeo-Christian 
ethics, and we have had more Christian spokesmen, in spite of the 
invitation to the Rabbi, but both Judeo and ' Christian ethics cer- 
tainly are clear on this subject and differ very much from what you 
might call contemporary mores. The Islamic faith, another religion 
which has some footing in the United States, takes a much harsher , ' 
view toward adultery, for example. We had the recent case of capi- 
tal punishment in Saudi Arabia dramatized on American televi- 
sion, and I had unfortunately been misquoted as being in favor of 
capital punishment. That -is about as far from the truth as some of 
the other things that I have been quoted assaying. But I do men- 
tion that some societies, particularly small, tribal groups, still con- 
sider adultery a capital crime, because they view' it, in a small 
grouping of families in a tribe, as causing more social destabiliza-. 
tion than a single murder would. And I believe that it is worth 
mentioning, because of the tremendous change in attitudes that we 
have undergone in the country. $ *' t t 

Another fact which must be brought out and mentioned in the 
record at this point, is a Utah law which requires not only parental 
notification but, as I understand it, parental consent/before minors 
receive prescription contraceptives. The opposition of the courts to 
ask legislation, brought out when Miss Midge Decter indicates that 
they have written this approach off, and those judicial opinion by 
no means represent the will of the American people, rior the con-* 
sensus. There may be a consensus among some judges or among 
certain lawmakers, but it does not reflect a public consensus. Polls 
support my views. I cannot reveal the result of one Gallup poll 
which will soon be released, but I believe it will reveal the falsity 
of that which is presented to us as the consensus among the Ameri- 
can public. I hope the result of the publication^ such polls has an 
impact here in the legislature, where we tend to read certain news- 
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papers or watch certain television programs which give a false im- 
pression, in matters like these. 

The last thing that should be mentioned for the record at this 
point, I think it was Dr. Sacks who mentioned it earlier, or one of 
the previous witnesses, is not only a United States phenomenon, 
but one which, exists throughout the Western world. Having just 
come back from West Germany, I was impressed -by the fact that 
both the United States and West Germany are not only running 
out of families, we may also run out of people. My information is 
that to sustain our population we require, a reproduction rate of 
2.1 considering the mortality rates, et cetera. In the United States 
we have a reproduction rate currently of 1.8. West Germany has a 
reproduction rate of 1.2, which is already presenting that nation 
with unprecedented and monumental problems respecting the next 
decade or two of social security, military manpower,, work force 
manpower, womanpower, et cetera. 

So we are talking about not only a crisis in the United States 
respecting the family; we are talking about national survival, and 
the survival of Western civilization, in my belief. And I think it is 
borne out by the facts. 

I will mention for the record, too, since we agree we have a 
shortage of statistics in contemporary research, that ambng men 
who are renowned as secular, observers of history, such as Arnold 
Toynbee, Bruno Bettelheinfj French historian Ernest Renap, this 
survival questiea was is central to a discussion of the importance of 
family. Without/ reading their remarks, or those of Will and Ari^l 
Durant, with wltich many of us are already familiar, I will ask that 
they be included" in the record as part of this hearing, because I 
think they represent a very substantial amplification of that which 
history and indeed, a broader spectrum of statistics indicate regard- 
ing sexual freedom and social decline, and I direct that they be.so 
entered. . 
[The following was received for the record:] 
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I hope that both proponents and critics will realize . that our 
aim is to help America's families and youth maintain 
traditional and, indeed, rational values that preserve the 
health of our society as a whole. Others, and not necesarlly 
moralists, have taken the position, that the societies err 
grievously when they abandon their youth to sexual , 
permissiveness. 

Dr J. D. Unwin, former University of Oklahoma 
• professor and author of the work, Sex and Culture, 
undertook massive studies in primitive and 
civil ized "societies that reveal a .distinct 
correlation between increased sex'ua 1 , freedom and 
social decline. 

Arnold Toynbee, another anthropologist and 
historian, said, "A culture which postpones rather 
than stimulates sexual' experiences in young adults 
is a culture more prone to progress." 

Bruno Bettelheim, noted psychoana lyst , says, "If a 
society does not relatively taboo sex, children 
will grow up in relative sexual .freedom, but so tar 
history has shown such a society cannot create 

; 'culture or civilization — it remains primitive. 

"'■'it 'isn't able to develop family nor the self- 
discipline required to, maintaffc family." Further, 
he says, "there is no example of a community which 
has retained its high position on the cultural 
scale after less rigorous sexual customs have 
replaced, more restrictive ones." 

■■— The French Historian, Ernest Renan, said, "What 

qives one people the victory over another, who has 
it to a lesser degree, is chastity." (The Human 
... Life Reviey , Spring 197R, p. 71). 

Will and Ariel Durant in their monumental history 
of mankind observed that, "sex is like a river of 
fire — it must be banked and coflfled by a hundred 
restraints otherwise both the individual and the 
group will be* destroyed." J > 

"Sensuality is the vice of young men and of old; 
nations." (W.E.H. Lecky, History o^Eingopean- 
Morals , 1869). ' . 
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Senator Dknton. Father Preister? 

Father Preister. Mr. Chairman, I would' like to begin by com- 
menting on the title of my testimony, which I entitled, "Jhe Chal- 
lenge of the Changing Family," because like you, I am concerned 
about the difficulties our families are facing today, but I believe 
the current situation is a challenge; it is both a danger and an op- 
portunity for us to do more for positive supptirt for our families. 

I belong to one of those changing families. My great-grandpar- 
ents, all eight of them, many of whom I knew, migrated to Nebras- 
ka from Germany in the 19th century; they were all farmers. I am 
1 of 11 children. I am one of over 100 first cousins. My brothers 
and sisters are now scattered from the east coast to the west coast. 
None of my family have been able to continue farming today and 
now live in cities. My grandma still lives in the same town in 
which she was born. I tell her that she is a dinosaur, that those 
kinds of people are going out of existence. My grandpa said it was 
time for him to die, because a handshake could no longer count as 
a contract. 

So my family life, and all of our families, have significantly 
changed in our lifetime. I think many families feel confused and 
threatened by it. They do not have an understanding of why it is 
going about. 

In my written testimony, I have attempted to outline from an 
historical perspective the change in families and in society over the 
last several hundred years, and that testimony is very consistent 
with what Dr. Thornton presented this morning. Drawing on that 
historical perspective, I would like to make some conclusions about 
the causes of the changes in family life today. 

First of all, it is my belief that many, if not most, of the changes 
we are seeing today in family liffctare really the result of families 
having to adjust their structure and their functions to a very rapid- 
ly changing society, specifically from an agriculture one to an in- 
dustrial one to a post-industrial one. These societal changes have ) 
meant that most of our families today are mobile and urban, re- 
quiring them to make tremendous adjustments. Most importantly, 
the shift requiring families to move from being an economic unit of 
production, instead to be a unit of consumption of goods, services, 
and information has drastically altered how our families function. 

.Second, 1 believe that every societal age with its _own family 
Structure and functions has its own advantages and problems. The 
strength of the agricultural family was its cohesion. The strength 
of the industrial and post-industrial family is its adaptability. 

Nevertheless, in agricultural society, individual rights, most, usu- 
ally those of women and children, were frequently abused. And in 
these times, the high price we are paying for our adaptability and 
individuality, frequently taken to extreme, is the loss of o'ur social 
cohesion and individual accountability, as well as frequent emo- 
tional scarring produced by family breakup. " 

Third, many of the changes we are witnessing are here to stay. 
Our economic system means that our families will remain small 
because of mobility; we will riave a diversity of family forms; gener- 
ally, two incomes will be required to maintain a middle class stand- 
ard of living, and family roles will continue to shift in households 
because both parents or the only parent are employed. 
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Fourth, besides these structural changes we are seeing in family 
life, I think the biggest change families are having to face is the 
change in functions. Families still have the responsibility for the 
socialization and nurturing of their children, for religious socializa- 
tion, for religious values, for education and health care. And yet, 
'there is another function that has been added today to families, 
and that is a coordinating function. It is a very complex society in 
which we are living. There are many institutions with which we 
have to negotiate. And this adds a tremendous burden to families-— 
a burden that is new in the last 100 years, and is complicated if 
both or the only parent is working. 

Fifth, we need to keep a family life cycle perspective in thinking 
about families and realize there are important issues and pressures 
on family members which vary at different points in the family life 
cycle. 

Sixth, should we be worried about what is happening to our fam- 
ilies? As in most complex situations, I think the answer is "yes and 
no." Some of the changes we are experiencing have some advan- 
tages. The changing roles in family members required by women 
working have some positive results. For example, who can doubt 
that those fathers who, as a result, are choosing to be more in- 
volved in the nurture and care of their children, benefit both them- 
selves and their children? Some of the changes cannot be reversed, 
unless we as a society choose to radically alter the direction in 
which we have beep going in the last several hundred years. We 
have chosen to create a mobile and urban society, which will mean 
that our families will remain small and have less access to the sup- 
ports of an extended family system, and some of the changes and 
stresses families are experiencing are not helpful to them, and they 
need to be addressed. 

Senator Denton. Father, this is the second time you have men- 
tioned mobility inevitably meaning smallness in terms of the 
family. I do not ask this facetiously, but I do not understand what 
you mean* I moved about every V/2 years, and we had seven chil- 
dren, in spite of the fact that I was incarcerated for 7 years and 7 
months of my wife's fertile time, so I do not understand what you 
are getting at. M 

Father Preister. I am linking mobility and small family size, 
and I am not simply talking about the, size of the nuclear family, 
but the extended system. It is a lot easier to move father and 
mother and three or four children than to rngve father and mother 
and extended system. " t 

Senator Denton. Yes, I understand. In other words, you relate 
that to the movement of the entire extended family . 

Father Preister. That is* right, and the lack of support we have 
today from our extended families, because we are not near them. 

Senator Denton. OK, thank you. 

Father Preister. I would like to address briefly some possible 
remedies and the challenge we face in attempting to do them. 

What.c|o family members need in order to baable to do their 
jobs? They need income, they need information, they need prepara- 
fciotfffend they need support from others, especially when they need 
to meet unanticipated evepts; they need professionalVassistance 
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when they falter. How can we help them? I arrf going to suggest 
three ways. \ 

The first is education. Clearly, one of thfeyAApantages of the 
changes we are experiencing today in family manifested by 

those who are choosing to be what I call "intejPJf al" about their 
family lives. Increasingly, we must; help those Who are choosing to 
live in a family to do so consciously and with deliberation, and per- 
^ haps our best avenue for doing this is throughleducation. We need 
to realize that it is not easy to build a strong family, and some 
needed skills are not automatically learned in our society today. 
One of the most positive developments, I think, in- this area in 
recent years has been in the American Roman Catholic Church in* 
regard to marriage preparation. We have just completed a study 
that indicates that 90 percent of the dioceses of the United States 
now have marriage preparation programa of some depth available 
for couples marrying, and the majority of these are mandatory. 
About 60 percent of all persons married in the Catholic Church in 
the last few years have gone through a marriage preparation pro- 
gram, whicWaccounts for at least 10 percent of the entire popula- 
tion of the United States marrying. 

These programs, I think, are impprtant not simply because of the 
information they impart to participants, but because they also pro- 
vide an opportunity and a setting for persons to think through 
their values and their needs in regard to marriage and family life 
and to intentionally make decisions and order their lives consistent 
with those decisions and values. They valicfete {hat the choice of 
intentionally making a family is a good one J they verify that there 
ane radical differences between people who .center their lives on 
. themselves and those who center their livesAon their families, net- 
works of relationships, and God. „. /t£, 

The second remedy that I think we need toX^ddress is to provide 
those services for families who are experiencing difficulties. All 
families of all socioeconomic and religipus backgrounds need help 
from others at some time or another. One problem I think we have 
to address in the provision is some of what you have addressed in 
your legislation on adolescent family life, indeed, that we address 
the family and not simply the individual. But we need also to de- 
velop services that address other specific kinds of problems today, 
and the first of these is the development in America of family ther- 
apy, a field that has developed terrifically in the last 10 years, and 
f think quite well. The efforts and experience of marriage and 
family therapists who believe in the importance of marriage and 
family life need to be validated. They have equipped themselves 
with the skills to help troubled families, and yet our system nas 
not yet adjusted to utilizing this family support. For example, 
family counseling technically still cannot be paid for through most 
insurance policies, unless an individual familjrffimber receives a 
diagnosis, and a therapist^ surreptitiously sees the family as part of 
the treatment. 

Another very interesting and important development, I think, in 
the field of family services is the development of family mediation, 
which Dr. Sacks has already talked about. This is a very important 
development which on occasion — perhaps as much as 30 percent of 
the time-^-helps couples reconcile, and when divorces do take place, 



help those take place with less trauma to the children than is cur- 
rently happening .in many situations, and yet this service is availar 
ble only through a very small, percentage of our court systems and 
legal service centers. ** 

Finally, I want to conclude by addressing families conditionsand 
environments, more.specifically, the relationship between famfflies 
and institutions. Today, there is a very close and dynamic relation- 
ship between families andythpse institutions with which families 
come into daily contact— th<^Government, schools, the health care 
system, and the workplace. ) - 

The family, as Dr. Lindsaylremarked, is a stronger agent^f edu-* 
cational success than the stfhool, a stronger teacher of religious 
values than the church. And yet, institutions frequently toda? are- 
vying with the family for the fulfillment of those functions: I think 
what is needed instead is a partnership. Institutions can empower 
or disempower families. They can form, a partnership. We need to 
look at those institutions. First, we need to do it on the level of the 
Federal Government. We need to develop a stronger family per- 
- spective in drafting and passing policy, legislation, and regulations 
and in implementing programs so that minimally, we can insure 
that they have no adverse impact on family life. I think a good case 
in point is the current Office for Families in HHS, which is moni- 
toring the policy and program developments of the various divi- 
sions of that agency to make sure that they are family-oriented. 
But we also need tOflook at the other institutions with which fami- 
lies interact: the gchool system, the health, care system, and so on. 
Can they be renewed to be more active participants with families, 
instead of replacing families? ^ • \ 

We have attempted to develop at Catholic University a process 
called "Family Impact Assessment" which can serve as a self-study 
tool to these institutions so they are better partners. , 
s I will conclude with the earlier question: Should we worried 
about what is happening to families. I personally believe that de- 
spite the trauma many families are experiencing today, American 
family life is dynamic and/Vital. The family is the most adaptive 
social system in the histrfy of humankind. We have seen tt adapt 
its structure and functions over the centuries, as needed' for its 
members in society, and V<e are witnessing this again today. 

But what we have to insure, particularly at the level of the gov- 
ernment, is that minimally, we do not make the .family s job ftore 
difficult If we can do that much, then we, are doing a giteat deal. In 
order to do this, we simply must develop a greater sensitivity to 
the needs of the family as a unit than we are.currentlrdoing. 

Senator Denton. Thank you, Father. 

[The, prepared statement of Father Preister along with questions 
and responses follow:] 
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My name is Steven Preister. I am director of the 
National Center, for Family Studies at The Catholic University of 
America, Washington / D.C ,^20064, 202/635-5453 . The Center is 
an interdisciplinary, unit o& Catholic University conducting 
research, 'training and some select service* in family policy, 
family service's, and family ministries. J ; am a social worker, a 
teacher of family studies, and a Catholic rpriest. My work 

'experience includes-parlsh work, family counseling, family human 
services, director of a family service agency, university - 

.'teaching; and research, \ 

" kn my testimony this morning, I will briefl/ sketch some 

of the historical themes that help us to understand the current a 
Changes in family life. However, I want to particularly focus 
upon passible remedies, specifically some ^exciting new 
developments which include marriage preparation, assistance to 
families in times of stress, and assistance to the institutions 
with which families most frequently deal- so that .these are more 
family oriented in their service'; deliver?. 

Let me'b69in by cotnmentiW.on the title of my testimony, 
which is -"The Challenge of the Changing Family." Like you, I am 
concerned about the dif f iculties.'oar families are facing today. 
However, I believe the current sitiiatiori is a. challenge. It is . 
both a danger,, as well as an. Opportunity for us to more 
positively support the families of/ our nation , which are our moat 
valuable resource. 
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,y t 
I. incidence and Causes of Family Breakdown 

' Y * A;'-°The Current Family Situation in the United States. 1 

* St 

As family members, family workers, and policy makers* we 
have baen tooquick* to wring our hands and hgve not been deeply 
reflective about thVchanges occurring in family life today. 
This is not because we are unreflective in nature or because we • 
do not care; we simply have not; had the necessary historical 
perspective and in-depth understanding of 'What is really going 
on. \ • , 

As a result, we are of\^eh left debating whether indeed y 
the family is changing, whether^Yt^is is in crisis, etc., a 
discussion whicfc Is rather philosophical «in nature and which does 
not assist us in determining ramif icationSj in 1990, 2000, and 
beyond, or in deciding what needs to be done. 

However, the reality is quite cle ^ r at this P°* nt: while 
generation after generation have complained that the family is iiv 

crisis', contemporary American family *ljfe is significantly and 

r> :"'*». " * ' * ■ '■ 

rapidly changing: . ■, - 

Only 13 percent of the nation°s 'families include a ( 
working father, a stay-at-home mother, afd one or more children. 
Sixty percent of all women with school-age children are employed. 

There has-been a 65 percent increase in divorce in the 
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US between 1970 and 1980, folldwirvg a similar increase in the 
1960s. A couple who marries today has a 50 percent chance of 
remaining together until old age. Although today just as many 
marriages are ended annually (about 34.5 per 1000) as a century 

ago, divorce as a reason for dissolution has risenyfrom 3.51 to 

1 \ 
44% in that time. \ 

i 

Between 1970 an*;:1980, there was a 157 percent increase 
in unmarried persons living together and a 64 percent increase in 
persons^ living alone. [ ^jj. . • / 

T Twepty percent of U&children now live in- a single-parent 
household, and neatly half wttl do so before, they finish high 
school. Most of 'these houstjjjjj^lds are female-headed, and a 
majority are below the pover^-line", leading to what some have 
called "the feminization of po§et£y."' % * ' 

*%■ * 1 J If- 

By ; 1990, the combined IJota^ of stepfamiliea and J 

single-parent families will be hifn^r than the number of 

Two miller children quai^jj^as battered. , Twenty million 

live with an alconolic parent. O'SVfyil^ion runaway each* year, 
k \ ' ■ x . /; . 40 ■ 

One out of nine youths will. be, arxejted^bef ore the "age, 9f IB. 

' ■ ■ * . \ ~ ' . ' a •> 

The suicide rate among l'5-to-19-year~oldB has tripled in ltfss 

than io years. 

i r 

One in every six American babies |s now born, out .of 
wedloc£, 50 percent more 'than' a decade .-ago* and most *to mothers 
past their teens. 



A 

intact P» 



Nearly half of th 
house or apartment in 1980 than in 1975 



V > •• " ' * • '• • • 

he us population .was -living in a different 



Those changes in family life do not seen to be ending, 
and* instead* it appears that they will continue: a recent study, 
The Nation°s Families: 1960-1990 (I960 ), made some startling - — 
projections about what American households will look like' before 
the end of- the century, . based on past and^cur rent, population 
data. Authors Nasnick and. Bane , pro jecfe the following four trends 

- 1. While viewed as abnormal, the marital 'and familial 
patterns of the current generation", characterized by fewer 
marriages, more divorces, and lower and later fertility rates, 
are, in fact, consistent with long-term trends. It was, in fact, 
their paVents* generation which ^deviated from the long historical 
norm. We can expect a continuation of the phenomena of fewer 
and later marri'ages, higher divorce rates* and lower fert illite- 
rates.- {For, example, from' 1960 to 1977, the average age of 
marriage for first time brides rose from 20.3 to 21.1, arid fc/r 
first-time grooms from 22.8 to 23. While the marriage rate in' 
19U0 - is up 2% from 1979, the«fifth consecutive year of increase 
'(jjterl^n- Family, Vol. V, No. 1, p. 5), this is .really the 

ft o f divorces: the rate, of remarriages is double that of 
'firAt marriages, which has stayed fairly constant. Divorced, 
persons, have the* highest m.ar*r iage rate , of any, ^groUp. 1- ;*• 

,° -.2.) Between now antfy-1990, households made up of married 
couples will increase only 'sligntly in numbery vhi^e» other types 
of households will increase dramatically, 1#b one~a>rajjjfr&tot 
will be typical, wh^ich will lead to demands for a wide range' of 
' * ■ ■ ■ * ' 
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^'••Sf different kinds of housing, consumer goods, and public #nd ^ 

'• ; 'It ' . N , r , 

private services.' *. - 

3.' Fewer and fewer households will have children 

• present. (For example, in the metropolitan Washington, D*C 

area, 40% of all households are currently childless. J Almost 

two-thirds of all households in the US will be childless by 1990. 

\. 4. Although more wives are working and their 

contribution to :family income 'is presently small anti has ffot 

changed (about 251 of the total family income), a revolution in 

the impact of women°s work on family income is on the horizon, as 

women increasingly work full-time,- continuously, life-long, in 

careers and with salaries more commensurate with men°s. Women°s 

dramatic entry into the labor force has had and will continue to 

have significant impact on family life and roles. «' 

B. Viewing These Changes from a Historical Perspective. 

/ 

These«data and projections hold enormous implication's for 
our nation. We must begin with the questions* What do these 
changes mean? How do we make sense of them? - 

- In light of these changes, some experts have taken the 
position that the family is in crisis or that it is dying. .-Its 
importance, however, ip not declining. A recent Gallup Poll 
(1980) ipdicated that /the majority of Americans believe their 
fiamilies are the most/ important part of their lives. More than 



90 percent of Americans marry at sbme time Isi their. lives 
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(Krucoff, 1981). Also, the divorce rate may, in fact, give 
Witness to the rising expectations people hold for marriage and 
family life. The high remarriage rate would support such a 
position. Eighty percent of divorced persons remarjry, men 
remarrying on the average of' one year after their previous . 

marriage, and women,* an average' of 14-1/2 months (Krucoff, 1961). 

& '" 
« To us, living in the midst of the changes, 

these family phenomena may appear" very .confusing or as random 

chance. But looking at social change and the family in a 

historical context, much of the current situation , does make 

sense. What some will* call the decline of the* family appears, 

in fact, to be the adjustment of" the family in its structure\<ajid 

functions to a rapidly-changing society. This historical 

perspective debunks various theories of a covert, world-wide, or 

'Satanic conspiracy against the family which is so popular today 

in some circles. 

Today's situations and requirements which are new or 

problematic have their roots in the shift into industrialism and 

post-industrialism, with a concomitant urban, mobile, and 

technological society^ Ijhis becomes more evident by examining 

the family°s functions, structures, and processes in relation to 

society in each of the three historical periods* proposed today by 

various social scientists (Toffler, 1980). These are designated 

as the agricultural period, *the industrial wave, and the third 

and current wave, called variously the post-industrial period, 

the systems a^e, the technological age, or the. information 
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society. Conclusions drawn below are generalizations due to the 
scope of this paper", and it should be kept in mind that these 
three periods overlap and that we certainly see aspects and 
manifestations of all 'three in today's world. 

1. The Family and Agricultural Society 

At the time of the American Revolution, the 
population of the US was primarily agriculturally bafsed, with 
only 3 percent living in cities. The ^movement to urbanisation 
was relatively .sl6w: even in#i920., . 33 percent of Americans still 
lived" on farms (Shearer, Jari^ry, 1982). * 

Families in agricultural societies were primarily 
producers, and, as such, one of their pr imary functions was 
economic. The family was. both an economic unit of production and 
an economic u»A' of survival ; the survival of each -family member 

' mv.-.'jt* • ... 

was dependent on the survival of the family farm or. business. In 
a family with .a small farm/ for example, 'it would have been 
understood that both Sons would be needed throughout -their lives 
if the ^amilywas to survive and. theVfamily farm to endure, 
whether fboth son^ wanted this occupation o|'not. Or it would 
have been understood that to, divide, the family farm would 

economic disaster,* t>the.;whoie family, and so the second son 

• ■ c~ **„ i r ■ 

■ ■"■*»»,■■.• 

might go into *^<iftaj^e£y . 

Families"^ ^agrT^ttufaA societies, also tended, because- 
of their extended struc^&; to be rather self-sufficient. 
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Family members assumed a major responsibility for the functions 
of vocational education, socialization, health care, social 
control , employment, recreation, and religion- 
Shorter (1-975 ) has demonstrated tfcat, families in a 

' agricultural wefetern Europe consisted of three forms or 

structures: U) the conjugal family, consisting of a nusband 
and wife and children; these were the poorest families,* and 
constituted the smallest percentage of the total; (2) the stem 
family, consisting of a husband, wife, and children, and one set 
of grandparents; (3) the large multiple family household 
(representative of the middle class and constituting the largest 
percentage of the total), made up of husband, wife and children, 
extended laterally (brothers and sisters of either husband or 

. wife), vertically (a set of grandparents), and including c 
unrelated persons such as apprenticeBr, ' workers, orphans, and widows, n 

The family of agricultural societies can^be called 1 the 
.model of the family as community, because that is what it 
was: it wfis fairly self-sufficient and its members fulfilled in a 
-major way those, various functions of families (Lasch, 1977). 

''This model is also appropriate for these families, because* there , 
were few distinctions between the objectives of the*" community and 
those* of. faraj.lv; because of the presence of community members 
(boa*ders,^%pprentiOes, etc.) in the family; because the , 
community was made up of similar households; and because people 
in this social order are essentially united, despite all'the 

, particular different conditions that appear to separate thenn 

- 9 - 



(Shorter, pp. 18-21). ^ 

The processes of these family systems —/the values and 
rules which support family and societal structure so that the 
function* may be accomplished' — are very. important to review. 
First, the needs Of the family (and the eomnranity) take 
precedence over the needs of individuals. -Thus, marriage is a ^. 
matter of the two joining families, not the personal desires, 

attractions, and love of the marryirfg partners. Secondly, 

; - " 

authority and custonTVe ' essential^ or g<jod>ordec and fulfillment^ 
of functions. Within the household, - this| meant patriarchal rule 
) over the other family members (Shjgfrtar, ibid.)^ 



I 



tf* 2. Families in Industr ial, ?TdVi«ty 



The advent of irtlusf^l^l *ymJ^*ri"by the steam 
engine, meant greater acce.aftD jaj^t^a^ompet'ition for more 



persons, and this massive mo ve^ejjt^l^ aaw effects on family 

First was the shift towa^^f'bani2ation . To'day,<4n. A "V 
, contrast With our beginnings,^tly 207 patent of ,tj^«; US \ ^ ^ ^ f ^ : 
population lives/on f arms^h^rer ^anOa^J, 1982*, and the X s^t, . 
to city living- is for all intents and purposes com^^eted,_irithr. 



over .60 percent living in metropolitan ataxia of at least 50,00Q K 
(Shearer, September, 1981). ■ § y ' "■ ? 

Rearranging pur families around an industrial way of life 
required some adjustment*,, Familiar ■ iir^nrfustrial societies are 
not consider^' producers but conluraajCs of / goods. Bven the 
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economic value, of productive household work is not currently 
figured into assessments of the nation°s economic performance 
and the gross national product. 

The needs and values of a corporate and professional 
system and the needs of families are 'not always congruent. Since 
the f atfu^y is the smal ler unit, it is often (but does not have to 
be) the^ dependent variable, tending to adjust to the needs of 
industV^and bL^iine^s rather than the other way around. 

i 'Otfe example of modern "family adjustment to industrial 
.society i,s mobility. Industrialism in our Wes^rn form demands a 
mobile society! we move to where we find work. This has produced 
many effects on families. A mobile society requires a shrinking 
of the family, from arrangements of kin in extended networks of 
support, to a nuclear, more insulated system. This is n^^the 



a^y 



result of birth control pkr se,, this shrinking of the/'f aifflty ; it 
is the result of industrialization and concomitant mobility. Our 
rate* of mobil i ty reinforces this^small family structure, and 
family shrinkage continues today : the average household 
declined fromN^L4 persons ,to 2.?5 from 1970 to 19"80 ( Chicago 
Tribune , 1981 ) . 

One of the majtfr changes in family life resulting frorr^ 
industrialism is a function shift. As less of the extended 

network was available because of shrinking size ,and mobility for 

V * 
the reg ular , * da ily support of family functions (such as support 

7 r 

in chila cite, socialization, caring for the sick, the , * 
handicapped, and the aging), more institutions were created with 
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jurisdiction or participation in those functions which were 

previously the primary domain ■' of °the family. No longer is the » ; 

model of t^fie family tfhat of a community, but now we have t/filj 

model of the family as refuge. The family now looks to itself 

to provide two f*un#tions: (1) a compensatory function — those 

thi ngs it canno t^get from institutions? (2) mutual support or 

love/ and a haven against an impersonalized, institutionalized 

'and often unresponsive social- system (Lasch, 1977). This has, of 

"i 

course/ put unprecedented demands and expectations on marriage 
*' and family life in terms of what it is supposed to deliver for 
'* «T* ypl f i 1 lment of individual family members. 

Now at the height^af industrialism, we have witnessed the 
tendency ( common to all larger systems) of institutions — .which 
Ijj^ were, originally created to support families — to replace the 
'family in the provision of functions such as socialization,, 
education, health care, social control, recreation, employment, 
rel iglon, *and*^k> on > These insti tutions tend to validate the 
right of the' ja ^ip^ to, tfte'^two functions of the family as refuge 
del ineated) c 



' BP 0 c fc a P compensation, t/u t ■ ' a 1 so to 
sd^ge^st tnat tire/ 1 - can do the "other 'functions better thmn families 

■ >j V- 

can. Thus, family*. members were often viewed as a hindrance to 
the .healing of a sick person (limited visiting hours, exclusion 
of children from hospitals, non-participation of family members 
in birthing, etc.f in the health care system, as one example of 
such an attitude. The Church, as a societal institution, also 
bought into and participated in this function shift:' religious 
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educatiqp of children was viewed as the job for the 

professionals " in the Church (ministers, priests a^d sisters), 
and not the job of parents, except to reinforce .^he efforts made 
in school and church. 

Another result of the Industrial Revolution is a major 
value- shift in Western society. As mentioned earlier , the 
primary value of the agricultural social ordejr was that the" needs 
of the family (and the communi'tyl took precedence over the needs 
of the individual. Industrialism helped change that value - 
equation.. 4 Gradually, oxrec-' the last centuries, Western f 
civilization has proposed that the needs of individuals, and 
their -r i^ht for independence, self-fulfillment, and personal 
happiness have'more weight than the collective needs of families. 

This value shift is reflected in- the US Constitution, 
lyrlfcten at a time when a new philosophy was arising out. of the 

experience of the Ipdustrial Revolution.- It is a constitution 

" J - ° . i ^ 

which stresses the righ-ts and needs of individuals: all men are 
: ' '■ ■■ ' ,j y 

created equal . . . life, liberty, the pursuit of happiness as 

inalienable rights. The wo*rd family does not even appear in the 

t Cons t i ttttion , '._ ■ 

■ .1 ]"* fjpthec yalues, .^jB^cif ically those ofcfomantic love 

^ .and the stress on pc\K'pcy '^hqrfeer , pp. 18-21), arose 
^'concomitantly. The^ h'aye jfft^ssftd the tendencies toward 
. ^hdjvfdu^'dhoice, a> rijore jiudxHkr and .ihsulated family unit/ and 



4 tyeti, expectations of individual satisfaction from marriage and 
f anfl iy vWh i c h"' tiy'6C£; jkt d i s appo i n t i ng , can be "broken." 
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3. Families in the Information Society 

Some social scientists hoia that we a^'(^§j)(- , t new * 
society, and, as in most transitions, ,the changes are dramatic 
and traumatic. 

In the information society, families remain consumers, but 
they are increasingly consumers not only, of goods/ but also of 
services and information, which are costly, this has reinforced ' 
the need for two incomes to maintain a middle-class. standard^of^ivirf 

• Equally important, the -new technological - revolution hol(Js ' 
th> potential for diversity and the decentralization of 

information which Tofflej (198&) predicts may return the family 

« .••'\vj>.. v <. , ' V a " • 

to a unit of economic production through the electronic 

cottage industry. K In the meantime, however, we will continue to 

see the kinds of changes in tamily J^e already extant, J.and 

perhaps even more as we make the transition to another , societal order 



C. Some Conclusions 

Having retfiewea social change and the family from an 
historical perspective* I would like to draw some^ conclusions 
before recommending some possible remedies needed today to 
support families in their functioning. 

1. Many, if not most, of the changes we are seeing today 
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in family life are the. result of families having to adjust {Jneir 
structure and their functions to a rapidly changing society, 
specifically from an agricultural society to an industrial to a 
post-industrial one. These societal changes have meant th*aF»most 
of our families today are mobile and urban, requiring them to 
make tremendous adjustments. Most importantly, the shift 
requiring tallies to move from bSJing an economic unit of 
product iojjffto ', a unit of consumption of goods, services ^nd 
infj^Stion, has drastically" altered families 0 itructures and 
functions . ■ 



2. Each societal structure with Us family structure and . 
/ functions has its advantages and problems . The strength of the 

agricultural family was its cohesion, the Strength of the 
industrial and post-industrial family is i'ts adaptability. 
Nevertheless, in agricultural" society, individual, rights, most 
usiially those of women and children, were frequently abused. And 
^ in these times, the high, price we are paying for our adaptability 
and individuality, frequently taken to extreme, is the loss of 
our social cohesion and individual accountability, as well as the 
frequent emotional scarring produced' by family breakup, 

3. Many of these changes we are witnessing are here to 
stay. Our economic system means that our families will reraa^5» 

'Small because of mobility, we «ri/ll.have a diversity of family 
forms, generally two incomes will be required to maintain a 
middle class standard of family living , and family roles will 
continue to shift in households because both parents, or the only 
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parent, ace employed. ^ 

4. Besides the structural changes we ace seeing in 
family life (massive gcowth of one parent families', blended 
families, etc.), the biggest cnange families ace having to'aojust 
to today is the change ^in their function. * £ _ 

Lasch (1977) says the' model of the family ha/ changeo 
fcom the family as a community to the family as.^a cefuge, a 
co. llfc ;ensatocy f unct ion : i . e.., families ace 'to provide their 
^member's with what they cannot get f com institutions^ The 

Carnegie Councils report (1977 ) says that the pcimacy function 
• o£ the family today is a coordinating one — helping members 
negotiate with the myriad institutions and programs' to obtain ^ 
the services they need. Pollack (1967) says that "the function 
which truly has been taken away fcom the family by other 
institutions is not' educat ion , rfea/fth care,' or homemaking, tout 
the autonomy of, setting its own standards." _i ■ 

these opinions; -which vary s&iewhat,' pOipt out th^phan.ge 
" in. family functions that is occurring today, and all are getting 
at a- similar theme. For the family through the course of its 
life cycle^lasks of adapting" to a changing society and * 
simultar)eously r meeting, the needs ofr ^ts members are enormously 
. *com^e Jones. These taskjs are even more complex ■ When .we think 
, about how many institutions the family mus^t deal^ with, and the 
power of these institutions over families; As Polleck, ( ib'id . ) 
has wr'itten: "Here is a new issue for family fife iVmodern 
times: the defense Ar its ^-power against the expertVtJe 

' / 
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emotional security necessary to protect itself against becoming a 
' dependent variable of changing opinions in the, f ield^j^ 
education, health care, and publ ic wel fa re . The °di sVo very that 
all experts can make mistakes/ that one may have the righbto be 
poor, aha the^right to be sick is one- of the challenges of the 
future for the Amer lca^Jamily , confronted by experts who can and 
ao change their opinions as a matter of .normal professional 
development . . . '. ^ The twentieth century model presents a loss 
of autonomy, a being put on the- defense, a position of cultural 
lag, a being exposed to the^ demands standards set by experts who 
are equipped with tne power to render service which the. family 
wants but which, without compliance with these standards, the 
family cannot have." 

5.' We need to keep a ■ lite ,cycle*perspectVve in thinking ' 
.about the family and realize that there are important issu4s 3 .and 
pressures on family members which vary at different' points of tb.e 
family life' cycle. For example, families clearly .bear the major 
responsibility/for care of children but also have considerable 
responsibilities and concern f for elderly frail relatives and 
handicapped^br chronically ill adult members, however , the 
ability of families to care for these dependent members t fl- 
undergoing significant change with smaller -families and « 
i-ncreasing numbers of womeu in the labor-f oxce. * 

6. Should be we worried about what, is, happening to 
American families? As in most complex situations, the answer is 
both no and yes, 

A < 4 
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' * Some o£ : :the changes we are experiencing have s'one 
advantages. The changing roles in family members, required by . 
women working, can have some positive^ results. For example, who 
can doubt that those fathers who as a result are choosing to be 
more involved* in'the nurture, and Care of their children benefit^ 
^both themselves and\heir children? • V v * s ' 
Some of the changes cannot be reversed, Unless we as a 
society choose, to radially altex/^he direction in which we have 
been going for three hundred years, he have chosen to create a 
mobile and urban >ocidfeS|tach will mean 4h*t *ur -families will 
remain small and^have l««c!>ccess to ^he supports of an extenaed 
family ays tern. 

Some of the changes and stresses families are ^ 
experiencing axe not helpful to them or society, and these are 
the ones we need to address. How to address them, however ;, is a 
difficult and complex task. ' • ^ .v. 

II. possible Remedies;- The Challenge. . ■ ■ » 

Wha\,(3o family members nee£,/tO b# f ablerk -do. their job? 
They need' income, information, preparation, and support from 
others especially when they need to meet^ unanticipated events, „ 
"pTofessiWal assistance when they falser, etc\ How can we help ^ 
them? I want to suggest some ways \ „ 



A. Education — Preparation for Marriage. 
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^CleSr lyTctfe of the advantages *pt the. changes we are 
experiencing today in family litVls man infested *by those who are 
choosing to be what I fcall "intentional" about^their family, * 
lives. Contrasted with an ea* lier t t ime when there were^strong 
^ expectations that almost every one' married and the famriy 'T^ N ; 
life cycle was charted- and guided by clearer societal and 
community expecta tion», today * Our society is. character ized by 
many more choices, increasingly, ..we must help those wh*o ar*^ - 
choosing to live ip a family to do so consciously and wlfcb 
deliberation^;, perhaps our best avenue for doing* so is through 
education. We* heed to realize that it is n£>t easy to build a 
strong family, and some 'needed skills are noVautomatically 
learned in our society. '.' 

One of the most positive developments in this area in 
. recent years has. been , the ejtyBorts in the American Roman Catholic 
•Church in regard, to mar r iage^ preparation . At Catholic 
University, #e : .h*vV j ust completed a study w'hic£ fo^nd that^ today 
90% of t\e Catholic dioceses of the United States provide ^ 
in-depth marriage preparation programs to thofee seeking marriage 
in the "Church,-, and this preparation is mandatoV^ifc the majority, 

of the dioceses. . About 60% of all persons marrying in frhe . 

f 

Catholic Church in America in the last two years 'went through 
some significant least 7-10% Qfya IP persons who. married in^he 0. 
S. in thosc--years f and . when you control for second marriages in 
those years, the percentage of persons prepared for first 

y 0 ■ ■ ■* --19 
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marriage is even higher, Our study has identifed some of the.se 

programs strengths and .weaknesses, and this ■ information has been 

fed back' to the dioceses^ to f fur ther^ improve the programs. 

Additional data indicates that the marrying couples and 

their parents have experienced these programs to b£ very helpful 

to pHe^r establishment of a good relationship antf communication, 

We°- also' 'found the need 'for spec ial i.zed programs for par ticular 

"groups: e.g., ethnic groups, ethnic, cultural, and religiously 

mixed carriages, older marriages, etc., .and for developing 

follow-up programs and supports for those^a^reaay parried. 

Based on' this jlata, w£ are 'in the p^^cess of preparing models, of 

marriag^ preparation for second marr iages\ smcr these are on 

the upswing and the "data indicate that these marriages fail at a 

y ■ - 

higher rate than first mar r iagejs, y'.; '■ 

• a . *■ ' ■■' , - « j- * r - 

These*prt>grams a^e important not simply because of the 

information they impart to the participants. More importantly, * 

, they provide an opportunity and a setting for persona to think 

through their values and needs in regard to marriage and family. 

i \ •* 

life, and to intentionally make* decisions and order their lives', 

■consistent \ith 'those decision's and values. They validate the * 
/ i • i 

choice of intentionally making a family. They verify that there 

are radical differences between people who center their lives in 

themselves, and those who Renter , their lives in their families, 

rte^tworks of relationships, and God (Novak, 1976') V . 'the media, v 

iJth-valiies o£ the nation, consumer ism, adver tising and the - 

>,rate sys.tem\ stresV the\ lifestyle off radical individualism 
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anddimikrish'the moral aQd« : €&dnoml;c-v)ftpQr tance of families. In 
contrast, educat ional^arfriiy. frit e 'prog^a^y^H^lp promote an /• 
opposite view which holds ^hat family life is the\most important 
work that most of us are likely to deb in o^r lifcelime, and that 
the roles' of husband, wife, father, moJthetT^childrWn , extended 
family are crucial to the future of/society% , 

■ This'kind of education mus^ also be extended to other 
pre- and pos't-marr iaye settings, particularly for those persons 
who*do not naturally turn to the churches., Greater efforts need 
to be made s to^ have courses and programs more available in 
colleges and elsewhere*. 'Education and support efforts for the 

■ already married,* such as marriage encounter programs, mutual 

i ' I * 

/. self-help groups around icommon concerns*, etc, need to be 



availably to help couples,; throughout the family life cycled 



Supports for Families Experiencing Difficulties 



1 All families of all socio-economic and religious 

backgrounds need help ffrom others At s^orne time or Another. Many, 
will encounter the need for professional help, it is crucial/ V 
however/ 'that these professional services are delivered in a way 
that really incorporates a family perspective and works with the 
family as a unit when this is necessary. . There have been' some 
exciting developments in two new family services in recent, years 
for families in difficulty which do incorporate this " 
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perspective and this helping methodology.. 

The first is family ,&herapy. . In the ^ast ten years, 

the.re has been a phenomenal growth in the field of marriage and 

" £ • 
family counseling, especially in. the, pr i vate sectdr , and this 

growth is worldwide . In the United States, one professional 
membership organization —.the American Association for Marriage 
ana Family Therapy (A^MFT) — has grown from 1,000 to 10,006 in 
the last decade. J ^ . * * 

The efforts *nd experience of these professionals; who 
bel^Re in the importance of marriage and family life, need to be 
valioateo. They have equipped themselves .with the' skills to help 
troubled families. And yet our systems have>|not yet adjusted to 
utilizing this family support. For example, family counseling 
technically can still not be paid for through most insurance 
policies, unless an individual family member receives a diagnosis 
and the therapist surreptitiously seltfs the family as part of the 
treatment. 

The second is the field of family mediation. In 

, J 

situations of internal family conflict, ^fhe traditional focus has 
been on the legal rights of particular family members. For 
instance, the focus has been on the rights of parents in cases ^ 
where the family moves to institutionalize an adolescent; on the 
rights of children if\ divorce? the rights of the abused in child 
. abuse and spouse abuse. Yet, such an individualistic approach 
frequently results in an escalation of the conflict, in^a ^ 
polarization of generations and in a greater 1 ikel.ihoo^,* jh&e.; the 



" y • 
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-family unit seek ing „help will eventually break\jipa*rt .. •., 




Family mediation is most frequently utilised, tojft^ in 
divorces. >( .it is used primarily \o settle such. UsaW'&s" child 

custody and visitation rights^ Families who have^ilized 

. . ■■ 

such services re^drt a decrease in the trauma, ot separation and 
divorce. In general 1 ; they are more satisfied withrthe terms of 
their agreement «r?cJ have a greater rate of compliance with it " 
than families whose arrangements were court ordered, 

. Two other facts are important to note in regard to 
developments in family .mediation: first, in at' Wt one study 
it is estimated &at of the divorcing couples* who, utilize family 
mediation services, approximately 30%. are reconciled and resume 

heir marriage? second, mediation seryiceV are increasingly being 
used in other areas ofrfamily dispute which have legal components £ 
(*«i9 v 'family violence, set^ement of wfclls, decisions about 
institutionalization of Jft elderly family member, disputes over 
family business)* . * f '"l": 

Such progr ;iold tremendous potential for families, if 
carefully developed and 7 monfctored t They are frequently more 
hurjane and most important, they e^uip families wlt^jr^bl pm ' • 
solving -and negotiation skills they can use^^the future to^- 
resolve other pofcfentttaily disruptive disputes. 

Yet, this' service is available only through a very small 
percentage of our coutft -systeg^and ' community legal service 
cflfcters;. The public is confused about their potential benefits, 
limitations, and availability. Additionally existln&training * 
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and certif icatioh'fprograms for mediatoftf^are £ragJftlted< and not 



of uniform quality. No n£ 



*£ J . standards exist, although 



several national organizatioh^i 1 in^ludinbj the-'Association of 
Family Conciliation Courts, i'fe at work prepacj^Httiem . To date, 



^^^hem 

only" one major univers kt^j Cathol ic Uni veraiflMfcr e in 

Washington, D. C. ' — has developed a comprehensive 



multi-disciplinary program in family mediation. 

., Finally, in regard to families experiencing difficulties, 
let me^conclude by stating that the mos|£ significant .stress^ of 



^family ;life is~tfracK of sufficient economic, support. The 8t£e 



p/esdes 

famili.es are experiencing from unemployment or under-employroent 



are severe. 



I will^\ot address myself to what the governije'rtjK"can / 



be 




doing in the broader economic areas of unemployment, job V, 
training, etc., because this is not my fjjeld. Instead, I will- 
tftnit myselt to a yeneral comment on governmental programs ot* 
economic supVort for poverty-level families. These programs need 
to be reviewed for adverse impact on family lives. For example, 




those states which do^not allow a man to be present 



ft. 



the 



househoid^in order to receive AFDC benefits may in effect break 
families up. ' 




tiona and Environment: Families and Insti?uti^M 



is!a close and J dynamic relationship between 
itiltions with- which dll* families co«e into 
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'gpailfy contact: government, schools^ the heal ths!Jfcii£ •*fBteta l and 
the workplace. , 

While it- ie»inot accurate to describe. our society as 



anti-family j^^S^aidliSrate to describe it as pro-institutional. 
But institutions cannot replace families. The' family is a m 
stronger agent' of educational .success than the school. It is a •* 
stronger teacher ot rel'ig ious. values Ahan the ^jtucc£« It *is the 
key; to maintenance of gdbd*^ea t! l th . , * j ^ V' 

But institutions^ano professionals can be renewed, so 
that thfcir role is" one of 'paj£tt»e,rship with, and support of the 
household, institutions ca/i eropbwex or disempbwei: families. 

Do the services we deliver thr p^Tgh^the public and private sectors 

! " 

7- legal, social, health,- education, religious are they done 

A ' • J. . .. * 

in a way which supports the family in fulfilling its functions 

"rather than ^replac i«g the^fcamily? %This p^intfipl,e is basid on a 

vi.e^w of^.the family as competent, and family prolans 

adjustments in 1 ivi,rig through \he family life'cycTe, ralher'than 

as pathological aberrations. Ofr responsibil ity, ; ^then , is to* * * * 

assist and suppprt families* , *- 

' 1 • • . i t - s ■ 

Thi's is imperative, first, on the level of the federal - 

government.. need to. develop a stronger family ''perspective in. 

drafting and passVng pbli'cy, legi^lationy and regulations, and iin 

implementing programs, ^o tha^'mfhimally we* can erisure that they 

have no adverse , impact on family life." 

7 '. # ■* ■ \ '* J 

A good^ase in. point is the current function* o^f ^' 

Office for'Families in the Department of , Health and Human ' $ 
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activity v ojf, r .tt>is Offrice is to 



J Sejlvices. This'Office attempts to monitor the policy and program 
developments of the various divisions of «HS to make sure that 

'{hey are, : .f amily-or i en ted. A»recent. ac 

ensure that the Requests for Proposat^issued r; tiUS fct 

research and program demonstration have a -family perspective 

.._ „ *. ' *■ • ' 1 . . 

built into them. ** I personally applaud this e-ffort and^elieve 

' such mechariis'nra-.shoulrd be^co^qfriTted into the other 17 departments 

■ . » \ & ■ . 

of the' £eWal ,govertaerij v which; according t^jUtjie Family Impact - 
Seminar°s YnV^rftory Report, ohave direct impact on family life (1978).* 

. : \ . * • 

We need to ask whether the government, the workplace, 9 

■ ■ . . * ' m * T\ 

schools and tHe health care system in our communities throughout 
; . «, . " * 

M the United States work with families a's partners,, or.do they In 
» " ^ > ••>■"-■ 

efcfect^ replace *them7 Do they supplement and support the family 

in the- fulfillment of their 'functions or do they in efifect seek-. 

• to do .the functions in the place of the family7 For Wxanfple, are 
families enlisted in the healing process Of a sick membecSand in . 
their care in. the health, care system7 • f 

This is a fundamental question . ,And fpr institutions 
which are 'attempting to foh*. partnerships with parents, these 
efforts are even, more complex today because of the, changing 
Vnature of family structure. Do one parent families have the same 

• capacity as* intact families ^to care' for a dependent elderly \, 
a member!? How can they be- helped to do so7 . ,~"^ e,a - 

The Family Impact Seminar , which hlte now joined our. 
Center at Catholic university, hai been working for the past six 
-years' in " developing -methodologies foi 
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utilize in Self-stud 



J 



\ 



that they can be more ^supportive of 
family life (Bohen/ HubBell, Oo'mS, ,1981). The|e and similar 
y*. efforts coula 'be encouraged, by the government*. 

I will conclude with an earlier question: , 

; ■ . % ' / • * . 

Should we be wor r ieg^.abput what is happening to American families? 

W I personally "believe that despite the trauma many 

families are experiencing today, American family life is dynamic 

I and vital.. The family is tl^ef most adapt i ve social sy%£ejjk<in -the 
hLstory of humankind. We have seen it adapt its structure and 

I* functions o^er tTie century as needed for its members 



^ocie'ty. We»iare again iJfl' tha^ process today. 



What we have to ensure, particularly at the leVel o 




government, is that minimally, we do not make the £amily°s job. 
more difficult . If we can'do that much, the^n we 'are doing a 



great deal. In order to do this, we simbly must develop a 
greater sensitivity to the needs of the family as a 'unit* fc 
are currently doing. / 

v * ■ , 
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WASHINGTON D.C: 20064 
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THE NATIONAL CENTER FOR FAMILY STUDIES 
St lohiH Hill. Suite 200. 2O2/0$-M5J 



Jeremiah Denton. ; . \ 

United States Senate , $ ♦ '/-.V J ' r . 

Chairman, Senate Subdommitte^ family and Human Servl 
Senate Committee on Labor and HO^an Resources t ^ 

Washington, D.C. 20WQefc&y, : " '• 

Dear Senator Dent(^pff§p^fc — ~\ A > ^* p - , 

Firc;t let me sav'flwHSBsure it was .for. me to testify before your 
SubcUiUee on JSSBuman Services. *I agmire the work that 
you arTdoing andlSgWrsWp you arV s^wuTg "In focusing on the 
needs of the nation 1 '? most important resourc^f our families. 



November 9, 1,98 




' % am' enclotinq- my respqn!* to the questions you recently sent me. 
" to vou Sited in your' letter, due to the time constraints of.-fbe hearing, 
■ Mkrl w2re a number of questions you .were unable to : ask me. f appreciate 
'SRt f«t that my "responses will be incfBH^jn the public hearing record. 

I intend to fulfill 'your Wquest that I keep you inflamed of developments 
' In^ne family area with which -I am in touch which m#ht address the^npor- 
+ tant topic of family stability". Thank you for asking, me. % ^ , . 



^"S^ncerely^ 



SP:mkf 



<<(Rev.) Ste\een Preister 
Director- 



;er . • 
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EST IONS AND ANSWfRS DIRECTED BY SENATOR DENTOM TO St T EVEN 
^j^STE g^FOlTlNCLUSION. IN THE PUBLIC HEARING REOpRPT ' 

QUESTION 1: T 




Do ^ou have<any information that suggests thatT.the Carriage 
preparation courses used by the Catftfblic Church' are actually 
preventing oi?eakdown? - Since the engaged Encounter wc&4^*~** m v 
Ibeaan, is there any information that suggests that l&is 
comprehensive preparation results in fewer marriage dissajj 

•ANSWER: ■ NJ * .. - 

Let me begin by stating the reason we .did Qift; study entitled * 
preparing for Marriage; A Study of Marrijtte'ttffeparations in 
American ' Cathol ic Diocese's . Ultimately iTere interested in 
this very "question are the marriage preparation programs 
effective in the sense *that the promote miTririage cohesion and 
present marriage dissolution. However, we </ould 'Wot begin to 
address the ques-tioj* of the effectiveness oflpcograms and 
research - the^ effectiveness until we had a* cl^ar picture of what 
was feeing done out there— namely, t five pieces of information: (1) 
what were the policies of the Catnolic dioceses which- implemented 
marriage preparation, jpro^rams, and /how flrfBV required marriage - 
p^reparatiofr; (2) what kino* of marriage "^paration pro^£jpis were 
being of fefed ( through the dioceses; .f3) who was doing the> 
marriage preparationy and wh'atf kind of training did they have ; 
(4p what process did the engaged coupl;fe£, fallow, ahd how much 
preparation did they receive; (5). what resources in marriage 
j^para^on^Ver'e being util ized by /the programs. With this kind 
of infrfrrqaw^^fe berieve the Cield is now^ready to take up* the 
researchg^tSJ^ion on the effectiveness of the, programs ► . ? . «.'.-*/*■■ 

There is some information presently w^ai£^levyhowever , 
does surest that the programs of mar : r^ia^e ; preparation do .mean — 
fewer divorces for- those par ticip^atxng .in^tnein. The dioceses of 
Albany, New Yprk, Toledo* Ohio, and'alJL „the Vlioceses of the State 
of Wisconsin have conducted research project/s pn. the 
qj&fectiveness of their programs. These, evaluations, however, 
were only v self^epor t : they asked the couples and their families 
of origin whe/ther f they were effective. In sorfe of these 
evaluations,' couples who had completed the mar riage preparation*- 
programs up to^fi^e years previously were also surveyed. j * 

OvervhelmihgTyT' the couples who participated in the programs / 
reported that they lelt/mu'ch mor'ejyji&pared for marriage' than/they ? 
had been prior tb j:he program. Tlie couples 1 families of orlgiriA 
were even more, enthusiast i<A Most importantly, when-fcsked 



what resuit'qf th 
majority of coupH 
in tjhe " mart iage 




am> seemed most important to m them, the-' 
epockted that because of their participation 
taraLfcon program, they^were more easily able, 
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# or would find it easier, to v seek help if they encountered a 

problem in their (relationship. Finally, one marriage preparation 
ptogram, the Tobit Program for the Engaged at the Alverna Retreat 
'Center in Indianapolis, Indiana, has been keeping track of allrthe 
alumni of their program, and of all participating couples in the 
program in the last ten years, "they are aware of only two who 
have divorced; tljis is far below the national average. 

Thus the evidence we have to date suggests that programs of 
maraage preparation result in fewer marriage dissolutions. 
However., let me suggest that I belieVe it would be a well-spent 
*" ^investment to research this further, because if we had adequate 
evidence,- we coxild then encourage greater development of such 
programs. What is needed is longitudinal research, and to be 
"' frank/ longitudinal research is expensive and beyond the 

financial resources of these programs to conduct. Let me suggest 
that it would be wor thwhiLyjjbr the federal government to sponsor, 
i such research: i.t would bojHwthe best interest of the nation and 
the objective of this Submjjplttee — to "promote mlrriage and 
family stability. 



■QUESTION -2: 

How do the Catholic marriage pre£ 
inter-faith marriages in preparatj 



ftiion, professionals deal with 
^.'courses? * * 



ANSWER: > \ 

\V"$n important fact which surfaced 
*?' 'I pre paring for Marriage , was t haf 
^ established sol|Ld programs of r 1 
see „the need to develop spQCiq' 
groups, particularly for inte}r 
dioceses out of i73 now have 
-* marriages, and 77>o,ther ' diOce's. 
\^V* purvey in developing such pro' 
^ Catholic ^Diocesan Famj-ly ,^ife 
-the study wit^JS, is^e^amini 



our survey and its results, 
iat most dioceses have 
preparation, they clearly 
_ programsjtor particular 
th -<maYriagA. Thirteen 
talized programs for inter-faith 
equested help through the 
,j£ The National Association of 
st^fs (NACDFLM) , who conducted 
ys; to assist \those dioceses. 



One program aTready mentioh-, £ke Tjpbj.t Program for the Engaged, 
has particularly special i ze^#"inter- fa i^th^ mar r iage preparation 

^QUESTlbN 3: • \ r;*'* 



f . •■ 

_ information that su^ge'Stfe that inter- fa itjn marriages are 

r^vujl^eraq|}.e .than marriages in which both partners* have ..the 
meTai t5V? * - • ' . ^ 1 



ls\ there 
mor 
same 

ANSWER: 




this question, I'm afraid, 



h -2 

-J 
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jmjneeable . Evidence 'i87tf0ntain«d^ in two studies: (l) 
e search on Inter.faltn .Marriage in America ; ' *' 
y the Onl^tod -States- Catholic Conference in ". ■ * 
with the Center for- the Study of 'Youth -Development at 
The Catholic University of America, Dean R. ttoge and Kathleen M. 
0erry r /autior*, 1981; (2) The»Young Catholic Family; . 
Religj fous images and Marriage Fulfillment , by Andrew Greeley 
(The/Thomas More Press, 1980 ) . The re a Bona why they lire more 
" pier able is complex, I suspect. In part, it may do to 

of adequate marciage preparation to ready them for their 
jfique situation, and in part it may be'do to the lack of support 
fid validation they may receive in their perspective religious 
denominations. * 



QUESTION 4: 

Is there an increasing propensity f or . f amil ies to use the courts 
and the law to define family structure and values? is the 
legalistic shaping of the family contributing to the breakdown of 
the family? > 



ANSWER: 

I ,am not a constit'utional^or family [ 
there is an increasing trend 
family life and responsib/L 
which addresses this? 
Will ianf J." Fox', Jr . 
Columbus School 
American Family 
Th6ught , Spring, 



t 4 

J* 1 



I,n regard-; to your quest i 
increasing propensity fp 




I do believe 
define aspects of 
you to a source 
"ftiple-Tby Professor 

ity t>f America ; 
i tut t-onalizat ion ' of 

journal, Social ' 
8-38. 



Ut whether i" believe there is an 
'families to use the courts, I do 
believe the. answer is clearly' yes. This, of course, is not 
limited to family life:- Americans are increasingly using the 
courts and law suits^ to settled a/varie^y of disputes. I do not - 
believe, however ,' that the courts are a particularly useful 
resource for families who are involved in disputes With each, 
other (divorces, child custody disputes, will disputes, etc.). "„ 
The reason I say this because' it' is the natupe of the legal, ■ ■ 
system to assume an adversarial .position in cases of dispute, Vatja 
adversarial meansfare not the best processes fOr v cesolvingjr family... 
disputes. ■ As a matter at fact, an adversarial process freJqfuentl^ 
exacerbates family disputes and can indeed promote further family 
breakdown and work against maintaining^ a, family cohesion. One of 
t?he most important developments in family services' 'over the last 
years has been, I Relieve, the development of an alternate 
service and process frequently called family me'diattqn , to which 
I refe^#ed,in my tes timony . Because ■ we belieye th-is to be such a 
promising development, and because if^this emerging faroily * 
serv ice < lb *to be successful it will require the training of 
competent service providers., set Catholic .University we{ fcave 
established the first post-graduate, iriter disciplinary training^ 
prog'r^m in family mediation' to be of.fered, at a un i/er a i ty(%n the 
•United States. , I am also happy to note* thart the r'eques ts^xor tp 
proposals recently releaaedxby the U. 5. Department of Healtb and 
Human Services under their discretionary grants programs Included 
requests for demonstration projects to test the effectiveness of » 
family mediation services. 

*■ »3v*- t 
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Senator Denton. I want to acknowledge to Dr. Lindsay that we 
are aware that you are pressed with a 1:15 departure in order to 
make an airplane, so if it is satisfactory with you, we will proceed 
with Dr. Ratner's statement and then address a question or two to 
you so that you may depart. 

Dr. Lindsay. Fine, Senator. 

Senator Denton. Dr. Ratner? 

Dr. Rather. Thank you for the invitation to speak here. 

This is a subject close to my heart. I have spent many years 
working with families, training doctors over a 10-year period, to 
prepare engaged couples for marriage, and then, as the public 
health director of Oak Park back in 1950, I started parent discus- 
sion groups, running from about 12 to 18 times a year, from Janu- 
ary to May, and I have been doing that every year since 1950. 
Since 1974, I have been meeting with the children whom I helped 
raise v .ho are now themselves parents. For the most part, I see 
normal families with normal problems who enjoy family life. 

I have a feeling I should start with my conclusion. Usually, when 
you are the last speaker, everyone else has made your points, but 
believe me, nobody has made the point that I am now going to 
make— because I think everybody is working at the remediallevel or 
maybe, possibly, secondary prevention. I think we have to face the 
need for primary prevention. In other words I think the solution is 
lon&-range. We have to start at the beginning of life. 

We are of nature. We belong to the class of mammalia. We have 
a mode of reproduction characteristic of the human species, as 
every other species has its characteristic mode. We talk about it as 
the natural institute of marriage, of family. Aristotle wrote about 
it, 1 Saint Thomas wrote about it, 2 and it is still the norm for the 
human species. 3 We will never be able to change it,* because 
nature spent hundreds of thousands of years, differentiating the 
sexes to play certain roles, etc. 5 What is crucial to this problem is 
that we start off with a newborn baby who is given to us by nature, 
with rare exception, in good psychological and physical health. 6 
And the question is, what are we doing from the day of birth to 
cause all of the trouble we are having? 

Though I am a physician, some of the first I am going to blame is 
our medical profession, obstetricians in particular, also pediatri- 
cians— I will even throw in the psychiatrists. My problem with all 
of those trying to help troubled families is, as has already been 
pointed out, that they have values which are not consistent with or 
representative of a consensus. Nearly everybody who gets into an 
advisory or authoritative role has his own opinions of the changing 
family and of values in life, of the importance or unimportance of 
children, the value of home, life, and so forth. 

I have a few things written here, but will skip most of them to save 

^Tms because we have a sick society that this committee meeting 
is being held. The position I hold is that the fundamental cause of 
our sick society is the lack of fidelity in our personal and interper- 
sonal and societal relations, and tl at the solution to the problem is 
the recovery of fidelity, by returning to practices within the family 
which are intrinsic to its well functioning. 



Note: See references on p. 199. 
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I take it for granted that everybody knows about the absence of 
fidelity today— to the Government and the military, to start at that 
end— and to get to the other end as persons, we lack fidelity to 
ourselves and to nature to our bodies which we abuse with alcohol 
and drugs, and other kinds of unhealthy practices— and we even 
exterminate ourselves by suicide in large numbers in our youth. So I 
take it for granted that if society possessed the virtue of fidelity- 
children to their families, parents to their children, spouses and 
lovers to each other, older people to the religious traditions of their 
youth whether Judeo-Christian, Mormon, or whatever— we would 
have a more wholesome not a sick society of families. 

So I come to the solution of the problem, the recovery of the 
virtue of fidelity. This is key. It is tied up with how you love your 
neighbor. 

Nearly all the experts in this field are gravitating to the conclu- 
sion that this virtue is instilled in the very early years of life, start- 
ing with birth. I have 14 quotes from leading experts who hold 
this. 7 I can quote from Erik Erikson. 8 I am going to quote Profes- 
sor Hellbrugge of Munich, Germany; 9 and others. They all hold a 
position that the newborn baby, like any other mammalian infant 
needs a certain kind of care in this dependent state. And I would 
just like to run through what it means for us to belqng to the class 
of mammalia. 

Evolution has given mammalia characteristics without which 
they never would have survived or thrived. Since a newborn de- 
pends upon the mother for nourishment and nurturing, three 
things are required: milk; the willingness of the mother to feed her 
young, namely, faithfulness; and the imprinting or bonding of 
mother and infant to each other for the protection and develop- 
ment of the infant. 

Now, in all mammals but the human, the fidelity to the newborn 
is accomplished automatically, by instinct. As you all know, in the 
animal world, no newborn, no young infant is released to the world 
until they are thoroughly prepared to fend for themselves— an in- 
teresting distinction between the carnivorous and the herbivorous 
animals, is that the carnivorous additionally have to teach their 
young how to hunt and eat meat, et cetera. 

In the natural and usually seclusive setting at birth, the mother 
and offspring are imprinted to one another, quickly, so as to assure 
that each will know its own. In the human being, a unique animal 
by virtue of being a free agent, the response to the newborn is 
more complex. It is not automatically determined by instinct. 
Rather, nature implants natural inclinations that lead to fulfill- 
ment; inclinations that are fortified by a particular postpartum 
hormonal state that promotes the matern^i attachment process. It 
is a very remarkable state that lasts for several days or more. 
Studies show that the optimum time for the beginning of the at- 
tachment process is within the first hour and a half after birth. 
This is when the mother should have her baby in her arms. It initi- 
ates a bosom friendship. Male-dominated modern obstetrics unfor- 
tunately has been very disruptive of this attachment process, and 
as you can see from the consumer revolt, which has led to an in- 
crease in home births and birthing centers, as well as a remark- 
ably sharp increase in breastfeeding, this reflects the public reac- 

Note: See references on p. 
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tion to this disruption. We are finding out that though man being a 
rational animal can have a rational cognition of his relationship to 
his baby, it is beneficial and sometimes crucial that this be support- 
ed and fortified by an affective cognition, an emotional cognition, 
because the heart is capable of reaching further than the mind. I 
wish I had time to even show pictures on this, or to develop this 

further. , . . . , 

This mammalian fidelity to the newborn which, in the woman, 
stems from her maternal naiure, by way of a natural inclination, is 
a characteristic which affects her whole being in a more striking 
Tashion than in the man. As a result, the woman rends to be more 
laithful in anything she undertakes, whether it be to her lover, to 
iier spouse, to her church, or to any cause in which she is made to 
feel needed. The latter approach, is much exploited by voluntary 
c twizations. She also suffers more when her more deeply in- 
grained fidelity is transgressed by the infidelity of another. This ac- 
counts tor the rise in the feminist movement of the 'new celiba- 
cy " I0 They are tired of their boy friends walking out on them all 
the time, ai ' they have decided that it is not worthwhile; it is too 

hprd on Lie n. _ A . 

The need for fidelity in the male-female relationship receives a 
striking continuation or support from, of all novelists, D. H. Law- 
it nee, the au'hor of Lady Chatterly's Lover, which in my youth 
was banned i/om entering the United States or any other Anglo- 
Saxon country, because it was considered pornographic, in a re- 
markable essay entitled "Apropos of Lady Chatterly s Lover, writ- 
ten in 1930, he stated, and I am quoting because he, also recognized 
the importance of fidelity: "The instinct of fidelity w perhaps the 
deepest instinct in the great complex we call sex. Where there is 
real sex the- is il^ underlying passion for fidelity. 

Law re a(% later in the same article, concludes that Christianity s 
great contribution to the life of man should not be too easily over- 
looked* narrely, that perhaps the greatest contribution to the social 
life of man made by Christianity is marriage. Christianity, incor- 
porative of the Old Testament— the Jews had the concept of mar- 
riage befor. the Christians did. They knew it was essential. Presum- 
ably, in the Christian tradition, the sacrament added some grace to 
enhance and make more effective the natural. For Lawrence, 
"Christianity established the little autonomy of the family within 
the greater rule of the state. It is marriage, perhaps, which has 
given man the best of his freedom, given him his little king- 
dom." 12 et cetera. . 

How much time do I have after that red light goes on, Mr. Chair- 

m |enator Denton. Well, it is supposed to be out, sir. We will give 
you some more time, as long as you want, while we are discussing. 

Dr Ratner. I need time for two points to make my conclusion. 

Senator Denton. By all means. I am only worrying about Dr. 
Lindsay's airplane, but if you can make them in a couple of min- 
utes, that is fine. „ 

Dr. Ratner. I will make them extremely short, benator. 

For the optimum development of a human baby, it needs the lull- 
time, single care of one person, usually the mother; if it is not the 
mother, it has to be the mother substitute. But it has to be single, 

Note: See references on p. 199. 
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it has to be day and night for 3 years, for the optimum develop- 
ment of the child. 9 

Senator Denton. Which 3 years, Dr. Ratner? 

Dr. Ratner. For the first three years, we are talking about. And 
that could be elaborated on at length, and I have several publica- 
tions, but at this point, I will terminate my discussion. 

Senator Denton. I would very much appreciate further testimo- 
ny in that direction or its contribution for the record. 

'V Ratner. Yes; I have already passed on some of the materials, 
bu " ill vvrite it up in clear form. 

^ r dc i as Erikson pointed out, that this is the period of hope 
ai; i t, and if you cannot have hope and trust in your mother- 
she blisnes the pattern of all future relationships— you then go 
throat i. Lie .vith insecurities, without knowing who to trust and 
who not to trust, because you have not been taught fidelity by 
virtue of the example of the mother, who is the exemplar and the 
prototype for all othei future relationships. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Denton. Thank you very much, Dr. Ratner. 
[Questions and responses of Dr. Ratner and additional material 
submitted follow:] 



Note: See references on p. 
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Questions for Dr. Ratner Submitted by Se nator Denton 

Q. 1: Do you believe there Is such a thing as natural lav In sex morality 
or a role of nature in sex morality? Does natural law dictate the 
formation of a monogamous family? 

A. 1: Man Is an Interrelated part of nature, which has an order which 
makes possible scientific invt tigation. That nature has laws 
that can be uncovered is a fundamental assumption of the scientist 
and is justified. Concerning I ig things, their activities are 
regulated in accordance with nature, whose goal is ordered to their 
good life, vik:., the goal of surviving and thriving. In planta, 
the fulfilled plant life is automatically achieved by tropisms, 
e.g., hiliotropism, etc. In animals the fulfilled animal life Is 
automatically achieved by a series of hierarchized instincts, e.g., 
the instinct to procreate supplants the instinct for self survival. 
Man is an exception because he Is a reasoning and choice making 
animal. He is capable of saying 'Ves" and capable of saying "no." 
Man acts on the basis of choosing ends and determining the means 
to chat end. In this sense he is an acting animal not an activated 
animal. This makes man a free agent. When he chooses wisely he 
can be the best of all animals; when he chooses badly he can be 
the worst of all animals. (Aristotle. Politic 1:2, 1253 a 31-36). 
Ethics and morality are analgous to tropisms and instincts in 
directing man to the good or fulfilled life. Man is also helped by 
natural inclinations which are not determinative, however, other- 
wise he would not be a free agent. These natural inclinations 
point the way to a good decision. For example, the natural 
inclination in a sexjally active woman is to have a baby which 
surfaces sooner or later, and what goeu with it, viz., a husband, 
the father of the child, and a home, within which to bring up the 
child. As knowledge of nutrition helps one to determine what is 
junk food, a knowledge of the procreative scheme of nature for 
man helps on*s to determine what is Junk sex. 

There is a characteristic mode of reproduction for man, viz., 
the traditional family (man and woman pairing in a lifelong bond 
for the purpose of raising children to adulthood). It is one of 
the most enduring anc* resilient realities of human history. 
Aberrations and deviations, innovations of one sort or another, 
come and go; but they never thrive or last. The traditional famllv 
has a hab'u of burying its undertakers. For example, the decade of 
the nineteen sixties raw the rise of communes and communal family 
life (the sharing of sex partners and children). But this was short- 
lived. By the late seventies monogamy and traditional family life 
were making a comeback in those very saiae communes. The traditional 
family is a mode of reproduction as characteristic of the species 
homo sapiens as other modes of reproduction are characteristic of 
other species, e.g., seasonal monogamy in many species of birds. 
It is the microcosm which readies children for the macrocosm of 
society. 
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Questions for Dr. Rntner Submitted by Senator Denton 



A. 1 continued: 

Another way of explaining natural law, a term which tends 
to turn some people off, is the following: Morality emerges 
from experience with reality. The history of human experience 
demonstrates that each reality has inherent demands to which the 
mind and action of humans must conform or suffer a penalty. 
There are natural norms of the environment which we may violate 
only at the penalty of ecological disaster or damage. T^ere 
are norms of health which we may violate only at the corfc of 
pain and disease. There are norms of human behavior which we 
violate only at the cost of animosity, strife and war. Sex is 
no exception to such norms of reality. ' 

By trial and error over the centuries the human race has 
sorted out the ways of thinking and acting best suited to success 
and happiness. Since hiimans and their basic needs tend to be 
similar everywhere, there tend to emerge universally agreed 
norms of thinking and acting such as those embodied in our 
Declaration of Independence or the charter of the United Nations. 
The primacy of the family as a social unit, monogamous fidelity 
of spouses, a code of self-control in sexual behavior, are the 
outcome of this history of human experience. 

Q. 2: In one of your editorials, you describe the family as "foolproof 
in providing the proper development of the child. Can you expand 
on the characteristics that make the family "foolproof? ( Child 
and Family , Vol. 9, No. 3, 1970, "Children--The Hope of the 
Future") 

A. 2: The Family, the most Important socializing element in society is 
foolproof when the mother, in particular, and the father, in 
general, possess virtue and work to be models o'- what a good 
mother and father should be, viz., parents more concerned with 
parental obligations and duties than the exercise of so-called 
personal rights at the expense of their children; parents who 
selflessly strive to dedicate themselves to their children's 
needs including the emotional during their dependent years. The 
family, then, is foolproof in the sense that a properly functioning 
family can be a self-sufficient stable enclave even in an unnatural 
and unstable surrounding. The latter has been demonstrated 
time after time in families which have risen above and surmounted 
the handicaps of an unhealthy ghetto environment, as shown by 
children who have transcended and overcome outside adverse in- 
fluences uo emerge to make their mark in the world. It is the 
parents and the immediate family who, for the most part, make 
or break you wherever you are. 
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Pg. 3 

Questions for Dr. Ratner Submitted by Senator Denton 

0 3- oes the popular wisdom about population control, e.g., that it is 
' a good in and of itaelf and that it ia the only meana by which 
underdeveloped countrlea can develop, have any impliration for the 
breakdown of the family? 

A 3- Population control aa preaently practiced in the United States 
(and promoted and practiced elsewhere) by governmental agenciea 
and highly aubaidized voluntary agencies (more coercive than 
voluntary) is not a good in and of itaelf. Ita preaent promotion 
ia baaed on an erroneoua principle of dialectic materialism 
which holds that the quantitative results in the qualitative. 
However, reducing population size in an undeveloped country will 
not by itself improve it qualitatively. Underdeveloped countrlea 
have as their prime need that which will humanize thea: in 
regard to their baaic bodily needa-~food and housing---which 
contribute to the preaervation of family life; and in regard to 
their intellectual needs, viz., education. Population control 
a la the aocial engineera have accompliahed nothing in theae 
areaa Thia even applies to deprived aegmenta of society in 
developed countrlea. To take the United Statea as an example, 
a family of ten living in a rat and vermin infested hoaae with 
cracked toilet Nwels and other inadequate plumbing even if it 
were decimated zo tftree would atill -t* «" family living in 
the aame rat aad vermin infeated house, etc. Worae atill, pop- 
ulation control aa it ia now promoted, becauae it produce a an 
anti-child mentality ia not conducive or contributory to the 
development of wholeaome family or aocial life. Preaent day 
population control doea not even take into r.onaideration the 
minimum aized family needed for the optimum development of 
children. 

To take the so-called developed countrlea and, in particular, 
the United Statea we can aak ourselves what haa the propagan- 
dizing, based on an alleged population exploaion in thia country, 
of widespread contraception, aterilization and abortion, which 
promotea and abeta genital aex aa recreational, done for thia 
country! We are not developed, we are overdeveloped I If our 
preaent policy of population control continuea to be aubaidized in 
underdeveloped countrlea they too will become overdeveloped 
countrlea with the inevitable ruin of family life-because it 
attacka the vulnerable aapect of a viable aociety, namely, t,.i 
traditional family, the basic, irreplaceable unit of society. 

What today is passed off as responsible parenthood is in 
reality irresponsible parenthood. Instead of working at the 
natural and the most effective means of population control: 
breastfeeding; elevating the age of marriage combined with 
giving young women educational alternatives to early marriage; 
and promoting the single life both secularly and religiously 
we instead promote dangerous contraceptives and abortion which 
introduce killing as a solution to personal problems, a killing 
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Qu estions for Dr. katner Submitted by Senator Denton 



which is now extending itself to infant euthanasia, adult euthanasia 
ar.d an increase in murder. 

When France had only half its present population density in the 
late 18th century, the charge of overpopulation was used to promote 
legalized abortion. It was r.rie notorious Marquis de Sade (he gave 
rise to the term sadism ) who said, 

The country will always be poor if its population ex- 
ceeds its means of existence and it will always be flourish- 
ing if it contains itself within its proper limits and 
can dispose of its surplus. Do you not prune a tree which 
has too many branches, and in order to preserve the trunk 
do you not cut off the boughs? (In de Sade: The Selected 
Writings. "Philosophy in the Bedroom." Castle Books, NY 
1954, p. 118) 

The striking parallelism of a statement by Paul Ehrlich, the leading 
popularizer of population explosion and promoter of population 
decimation in the United States today, cannot be ignored. He 
states : 

A cancer is an uncontrolled multiplication of cells; 
the population explosion is an uncontrolled multiplication 
of people.... We must shifc our efforts from treatment of 
the symptoms to the cutting out of the cancer. The oper- 
ation will demand many apparently brutal and heartless 
decisions. (Ehrlich, P. The Population Explosion . 
Ballantine, NY, 1968, p. 166) 
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questions for Panel II of S enator Denton's Hearings 

Q 1: Miss Decter makes some very strong statements in her testimony 
about the fallu*v of parents to give their children an adequate 
moral framework within which to operate—child sacrifice, she 
calls It. Could the rest of you comment on her chesis--and on 
Its role In our current problems? 

A. 1: Indubitably many parents, specifically those who are secularized, 
or weakly religious or who are confused about tne exercise 
of genital sex as a result of the propaganda of modem sexologists, 
population controllers, sex education In the schools, govern- 
ment agencies and voluntary agencies such as Planned Parenthood 
are not giving their children "an adequate moral framework 
within which to operate." Now, however, parents have had 
enough sad experiences with children as well as with their 
own lives Chat the time seems ripe for a countercurrent so as 
to persuade them to the value of the accumulated wisdom of the 
ages In respect to morality. 

Q. 2: "There's Dad and his wife, Mom and her second husband, Junior's 
two halfbrothers from his father's first marriage, his six 
stepsisters from his mother's spouse's previous unions, 100- 
year-old Great Grandpa, all eight of Junior's current grandpar- 
ents, assorted aunts, uncles-ln-law and scepcousins." This 
was the recent U.S. News and World Report forecast for Che year 
2033. Is Chis Che family of Che future ChaC you foresee? If 
so, do you believe ChaC Che children of Comorrow can deal wlch 
the multiple relationships involved? 

A 2: The forecast, a* depicted by the U.S. News an d World RePorC for 
the year 2033 Is only a superficial, journalistic guess. The 
traditional famUy Is perduring and ultimately buries ICS own 
undertakers. ThaC Is why lc has survived all kinds of alcerna- 
Clves and aberraCions. Children have cerCain psychological 
developmencal needs In crder Co macure. These needs are op- 
timumly met in the traditional family. If the Report p fore- 
cast turns out to be true, soclecy will be Infinlcely sicker 
than It Is codsy and adolescenC suicide races which even now 
are a leading cause of deaCh will soar Co unprecedenced helghcs. 

Q 3- As you know, Che Clcle oC our hearing Coday Is "Broken Families: 
Csuses and SocleCal Impi: cations." Sor.e would say that the 
developing maidise within the Institution of the family threatens 
the very survival of our civilization, how would you respond 
to that statement? 

A 3 Tu« r«ll ar.d decline n * R«?w>, because It. Coo, was a sensace 

culcure| is a maCCer of hlscory. What, happened to the society 
then is happening to society today. We cannot simply focus on 
short range sol-itior s. The solution 1j long range and must 
start with the birth of a new generation. What is necessary is 
to educate parents to understand that the newborn child has 
basic needs to receive and return love--the cemenC of sociecy-- 
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Pg. 2 

Questions for Panel II of Sj.iator Denton's Hearings 



which can best be served by private tutorship, I.e., maternal 
tutorship. Here the Institutes of society must support women 
In their vocation of motherhood. 

Q. 4: How successful do you believe Institutional child care services 
can be, either in whole or in part, as a replacement for 
parental time and care In child rearing? 

A. 4: Institutional care as a replacement for parental care would 
fall dlsmslly. At times, It Is hard enough to love one's 
own child, without expecting strangers to do better. We 
already have had the sad experience of nursing homes. Why 
would we expect to do better with day care centers which are 
unnatural to begin with. Please see the bibliography on day 
care centers In my presentation. 

Q. 5: I have enclosed a copy of an article from Public Opinion 
(January, 1983), entitled "Hollywood and America: The Odd 
Couple, 1 ' by Linda Llchter, S. Robert Llchter and Stanley 
Rothman. The article describes a survey of 104 of Hollywood's 
"media elite," a survey of backgrounds, political views, and 
religious and moral beliefs. You will noce that those Inter- 
viewed describe themselves as being considerably more left o. c 
center thin the average American. I would be Interested In 
your comcients on any of the findings of the survey as they 
relate to the role of the media In Influencing public attitudes 
toward the family. 

A. 5: The antl -family Influence of the media must be reversed or at 
least counterbalanced. 

Q> 6: Do you believe sexual permissiveness before marriage affects 
the likelihood of the success of a future marriage? 

A. 6: Data shows that virginity is more conducive to the success of 

a future marriage than sexual permissiveness, i.e., promiscuity. 
The experience of fomictlon paves the way for adultery be- 
cause the habit of experiencing more than one sex partner has 
been Instilled. 



Q. 7: Do you believe chat the churches today are outspoken enough on 
sexual mores and on the sanctity of marriage? 

Many churches, who believe in change for change's sake and who 
like to keep up with the new bsl levies it to ^« propria. „ r p 
adversely affected by aecularlstic propaganda. However, It is 
the time tested past--the permanent in life's values--that 
protects from the transitory fads of the present. Our hope 
rests with strong and fearless leaders, among whom, the uorld 
travelling Pope John Paul II Is a sterling example. 
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r ..Hn„ for Pane' tt n f Sen«tor Anton's He.rlnRS 

t k.n. u » thew i« still some ambivalence In our soclecy 
Q- Ldav as to where inarrled women should draw the line between 
heJr devoti™ " ctreer and the time they spend with their 
tallies Is there any correlation at all In your mind between 
£ »£' changes that have occurred between the sexes In recent 
years and Che rising divorce race? 

A 8: Married women who wane a stable marriage, children and a good 
family life are in a tough plight if they give priority to a 

without priorities based on obligations to the family 
and the early developmental emotional needs of the child 
especially in their dependent years, marriages and family «» 
.re headed for trouble. Careers don't last forever but children 
do. The longevity of an American woman is about 75 years, 
there is plenty of opportunity to do both in one s life span. 
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Senator Denton. If the others would acquiesce, I would address 
Dr. Lindsay since he has to catch an airplane, and then get to the 
three remaining. 

In your own State of Utah, Dr. Lindsay, parental consent is re- 
quired for the dispensation of all contraceptives to minors. Has 
that yet been interrupted— I am going to ask a further question, 
but I have forgotten whether the courts have already stopped that. 

Dr. Lindsay. The case is on appeal, Senator Denton. 

Senator Denton. It is on appeal, so you are still doing that in the 
State? 

Dr. Lindsay. I think the last interdiction by the court restrained 
this taking place, pending the appeal. 

Senator Denton. OK, but the practice, I think, existed for over a 
calendar year or so; is that correct? 

Dr. Lindsay. Yes. I think your staff member, Ms. Taylor, could 
probably bring us up-to-date on that. 

Senator Denton. Yes, sir. Are there statistics suggesting that 
this policy is causing a decrease in adolescent sexual activity or a 
decrease in teenage pregnancies— because the predictions by all the 
soothsayers and gainsayers of the approach that the adolescent 
family life is in the direction of taking— say that you are going to 
simply increase teenage pregnancy rather than decrease it by that 
approach. 

Dr. Lindsay. I am not personally aware of an extensive body of 
data on that fact. My understanding is that the teenage pregnancy 
rate has not been adversely affected. If anything, it is somewhat 
better. 

Senator Denton. Yes, sir, those are also my understandings 
about the matter. 

Ms. Taylor says that parental consent was upheld in court, but 
that parental notification by Utah is pending an appeal in Janu- 
ary. That seems anomalous to me. The court upheld parental con- 
sent for the issuance of contraceptives, but there is — oh, parental 
consent is for federally issued contraceptives. So there is some par- 
allel there. But I believe the panic which has been attempted to be 
started is not borne out by the facts in Utah or in other places 
whero such changed policies have been in effect. 

Do you have any further comments that you would like to make, 
Dr. Lindsay, in view of what you have heard today, in that you 
only were permitted to read your opening statement — for example, 
this panel made remarks after you. 

Dr. Lindsay. I would just again commend the effort of this panel. 
I think I take back to my own roots the feeling that other institu- 
tions in addition to Government, particularly the churches — and I 
have been very impressed with what I have heard from my copan- 
elists here— of preparation for marriage, which of course, tran- 
scends the Government's role. 

I think another comment which you have made, which again re- 
lates to the whole attitude that we have toward marriage as a 
sacred institution, can be tremendously impacted by leadership, not 
particularly formally Hv the Congress, but by those of you in posi- 
tions of responsibility, spoaking out. You have mentioned, for ex- 
ample, the strict enforcement of Federal pornography and obscen- 
ity laws. Recently, we were involved in a meeting which included 
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the Commissioner of Customs, the Postmaster General, the Direc- 
tor of the FBI, Mr. Webster, and the Attorney General, and I think 
there is much, much more that can be done in terms of constrain- 
ing the distribution of those kinds of materials. As we come to 
many of these larger cities and view the impact upon that kind of 
trade, illicit trade, in our country, but which still goes uncounten- 
anced, I think there is much that governments— Federal, State and 
local — can do. m 

Again, I applaud the effort to establish a national concern and a 
mindset around these issues and appreciate the opportunity for 
having been here and apologize for having to leave at this time. 

Senator Denton. Thank you very much, Dr. Lindsay, and we 
hope you have a safe and pleasant journey back. 

There seems to be a common thread— and I say this for the three 
of us remaining— about the importance of recognition of, apprecia- 
tion for, reenforcement for that which has been represented as a 
natural human instinct among women— you might call it the ma- 
ternal instinct— and yet the repetitious insistence, by innuendo and 
by direct statement, that it is foolish to devote oneself if one is 
female to such a role. 

Now, having said that, and wanting to hear any further com- 
ments you might have on that subject, I guess we have to recognize 
that celibates, with perhaps even nobler instincts, if the society 
itself is able to sustain and reproduce itself, such as Father Preis- 
ter, nuns, or those who undertake, perhaps like Miss Decter, social 
roles which fulfill the maternal instinct in another way, perhaps 
one could contend a broader way, in some cases, by no means inval- 
id or deserving of criticism, to say the least. But on the other hand, 
the main point is we are, perhaps, depreciating more than general 
order and well-being would advise the role of wife and mother in 
today's society. 

I was tremendously touched by the depth of the logic employed 
by Dr. Ratner in his drawing out the theme of fidelity. 

Is there anything that the other two of you would care to com- 
ment on with respect to that subject. He has stated positively that 
it takes 3 years for a newborn child to experience the love or the 
psychological and physical presence, the intangible things that 
come from one, single individual. What about the ones that have 
nannies and survive, and that sort of thing? I would just sort of 
throw that open to the three of you. t n , . 

Dr. Ratner. Well, quickly, about the nanny, it could be the 
mother, or you could have a full-time mother substitute, but she 
will get the benefit of the relationship with the baby. You see this 
in Romeo and Juliet, that Juliet's wet-nurse, was considered more 
of a mother to her than the real mother. 

Senator Denton. You cannot have a nanny and a mother/ 1 
mean, you cannot have a nanny part-time and a mother part-time 
and get away with it? , , 

Dr Ratner. No. We are dealing with a situation where you need 
somebody to tutor the child in love and fidelity, and this has 
always been the role of nature the mother or mother institute. 
She has chosen the woman as the primary tutor of love, because 
she gives birth to the baby. Now, somebody else could be that pri- 
mary tutor, but you cannot have a succession of people coming in 
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and walking out on you. We have a lot of documentation on this. If 
you have a shift from one babysitter to another— this happened to 
Michaelangelo— if you have a succession of women walk out of 
your life in the first 3 or 4 or 5 years of life, you are not going to 
have any tn.st and confidence in women. 

That initial relationship is to give you the security and the sta- 
bility so that at that time, when you get to be 3, you can go out and 
begin to face the world at a pace proper to the child; they can 
begin to go to nursery school, Montessori school, and so forth, and 
they can move into the broader scope of the neighborhood. 

Senator Denton. So, as a general rule — and since you have testi- 
fied at length on this, I would like the comments of the others— 
you^ believe, from your experience, findings, reasoning, and so 
forth, that in the first 3 years, the child requires a single person to 
show fidelity to that child and sort of rear it through this nonintel- 
lectual, perhaps, development, but give it this fidelity. 

Dr. Ratner. Yes. This is in our publication, Child and Family, 
Professor Hellbrugge, who studied more children, followed them 
through decades, and really has the data is published here. 12 But 
the trouble the poor woman faces, the career woman — there was 
just a leading article on this in the Wall Street Journal— is that 
once you have a baby, you have a lifelong relationship. And the 
best insight into this relationship and what it means— because we 
know from the papers how sad people are by virtue of what their 
children do; I am talking about women extending right up to 
Queen Elizabeth. There is an old Yiddish proverb which says: 
"Small children disturb your sleep. Big children disturb your life." 

The point is, you take care of your children when they are small, 
and they disturb your sleep when they are small, because you feed 
them, and comfort them, and so forth; but that is better than 
having the rest of your life spoiled because of all of the difficulties 
they get into by virtue of their insecurity. 

Senator Denton. I want to hear the others on this, but you 
know, there are many other influences other than parents weigh- 
ing upon children more disproportionately than formerly. I do not 
think we can blame parents completely. I have seen so many which 
say the parents of the forties are really to blame because they did 
not pass on their values. Well, heck, you have the television hours, 
you have the other cultural changes, so . 

Dr. Ratner. But there is a certain resiliency in nature. I mean, 
nature can outwit doctors who handicap her with improper pre- 
scriptions and so forth. But the fact remains that we are now just 
coming out of a bottle-feeding period which started around 1920, 
and it was only 4 years ago, the American Academy of Pediatrics 
said: "We have to get back to breast-feeding." New Zealand and 
Canada and. nearly every national professional group has said 
that, not only because of the physical advantages, but the 
whole . 

Senator Denton. I promise you we will use the written testimo- 
ny, the other books and everything, as resources as we go ahead. 
Father, would you care to comment? 

Father Preister. Yes, just to pick up where Dr. Ratner was, the 
same Erik Erikson talked about the need for all adults, the abso- 
lute need and responsibility of all adults, to be generative, and 
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whether you are talking about fathers, or mothers, or celibates or 
KSETtEt is still a need. I think there is a basic agreement that 
the chi d needs to be tutored in love and fidelity, but the basic shrft 
we are seeing today is that we need to help the family be the tutor, 
not just the mother, and I think there is some value in that. There 
are some values for fathers being involved in that Tne fact of life 
s as v™ say many parents have terrific responsibilities today, so 
some y P eopTe y simp?y y do not have a choice about whether they are 
S to work or not work. The strength of the black family histon- 
fa ly hL been the strength of that extended system and how they 
pardcVpated in the tutoring of their children in love and fidelity 
There are some benefits that can come from the family assuming 
that responsibility, and to extend it to the area of divorce. When 
d^ ^n thi fundamental problem, I think that children ex- 
perience when there is a divorce is they believe their parents are 
divorcing them. If family, both parents, assumes responsibility tor 
tutoring their children in love and fidelity, if they can convey to 
their children through their behavior that they are not divorcing 
their children, I think it can make a difference. 
Senator Denton. Mr. Rainey. T> atnor 
Mr. Rainey. Well, obviously, this is an area where Mr. Ratner 
has a great deal of research that I do not personally excel in. But I 
am the father of five children, and my wife and I have made many 
decisions based upon their emotional security in bringing them up. 
And I frankly believe today because of the peer pressure that is 
even in kindergarten and the first grade that we are going to see 
emerge-and are seeing emerge even today-among those parents 
who can pay the cost, a movement of home schooling, where that 
Suring P is y extended on through earlier years. Many of the Presi- 
dents of the United States came up out of home schooling. So that 
nurturing concept that builds security and self-esteem, I see , in my 
own children, and I believe that the peer pressure does ; not ^start in 
high school like it used to; the peer pressure starts at kindergarten 
and first grade, and children are being asked to make decisions at 
an incredibly young age that are frightening 

Senator Denton. Well, Father, I belong to the SERA Uub, tor 
what that is worth, and I appreciate recognition of those in your 
caHing too But I am dismayed, because my personal conviction is 
?hat white we have socially recognized, and justly so, not only he 
right but the need, for women to fulfill themselves in service, the 
kfnds of service which have not been traditional, and they are 
mSving into those areas, as I say, with greater and gra ter succes 
there seems to be, at least in my observation, a kind of an uncer 
tainty about where all this should be sorted out. And that is one of 
the things that I am personally and senatorially interested m 
trying to contribute toward in a way that is fair and sort of omni- 
considerate of the different points of view. 

Mr 3 ' RAiN^vTpersonally be.ieve that we have become such a 
now generation of immediate gratification of our needs, our wants 
nurdesires that the impact of this, as seen upon women today, we 
Te no rr ak ng investments in these children for that next genera- 
£ and frankly, posterity needs to be a higher premium in our 
culture today. 
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That is a word that we do not talk much about any more, and 
frankly, our most valuable human resource we have is our chil- 
dren. My wife and I view her as a professional homemaker and 
mother as an investment in the future of our Nation. 

I concur with you, it is a troubling issue that needs to be grap- 
pled over, but we have got to challenge thinking above the 
moment, to get people thinking about the heritage we will leave on 
this planet. 

Senator Denton. Dr. Ratner? 

Dr. Ratner. The woman is in a tough spot. The only important 
thing she must realize is that she is going to live to be about 74 
years old. So there is really time to do a number of things after 
your children are grown up. 

Now, my wife is an M.D., I have a daughter an M.D., I have two 
other professional daughters— you have to determine what your 
priori! ; are going to be. And there is no question, if you are going 
to have children have them at the beginning, and get them off to a 
good start. Otherwise, you are headed for trouble. 

There is nothing simple about the situation. Every woman has to 
make a decision for herself has to live with it. We now have 
enough data coming in from career women, and women who are 
having their babies at 37, 38, 39, 40, up to 44, because they sud- 
denly realize they do want to have a baby. Few are going to become 
grandparents, obviously, and they are going to miss those joys, 
which are considerable. 

Senator Denton. Your data indicates that they should have the 
babies early in life, in, say, their twenties, and the careers after- 
ward, or what? Or are you making that conclusion? 

Dr. Ratner. No. I am just saying that after you finish your edu- 
cation, first of all, we are living in a peculiar age where marriage 
is epidemic, and it is getting younger and younger and younger, 
like a primitive agriculture society. 

Senator Denton. Marriage is? 

Dr. Ratner. Marriage is epidemic in this country, or was recent- 
ly — certainly, shacking up together is — marriage is epidemic. I 
mean, as of 15 or 20 years ago, 97 percent of the people are getting 
married 

Senator Denton. Yes, sir, but *he statistics that we have seen 
over and over indicate that marital ages are getting older and 
older. 

Dr. Ratner. Well, shacking up is a form of marriage. My point 
is, you should get your education if you are interested in, as a 
woman, having a career. You get into difficulties if you get married 
before, say, you finish your M.D. studies, and then, once you are 
prepared for your career, and you also decide to have a family, you 
have to make a decision on your priorities. And, as I say, once you 
have a child, you are going to have a lifelong relationship with the 
child, so you had better think of the baby's needs first, because you 
are going to live in a relationship with that child for the rest of 
your life. 

Senator Denton. So, is this a fair construction of what you would 
say — and I would ask the other two to comment — that we are in an 
era of opportunity for multiple choices on the part of women, and 
that this is good, and that the only caution that we might have to 
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emphasize is that if children become involved, they should be given 
sufficient priority in their hierarchy of interest and commitment. 

Dr. Ratner. Right. . lL . 

Father Preister. I would just add, Senator, we are in the era ot 
more choices for some women, not for all. Unfortunately, many 
women in this country do not have the opportunity to become doc- 
tors and then choose to have a family. Their situations are differ- 

6n Senator Denton. I guess we could live with that, though, can't 
we, Father? I mean, we have before. 
Father Preister. Yes. 

Senator Denton. Is there anything else you would like to com- 
ment on before you depart? We will be submitting written ques- 
tions, but time has run past the intended adjournment time. 

Dr. Ratner. I would like to make one comment which I was not 
able to get in„o my presentation because of lack of time. 

The notion that day care centers are going to solve the problem 
of the working woman— I do not mean the woman in dire need— is 
very fallacious 13 . 

Senator Denton. I will write that question in and ask you what 
your opinions are regarding day care centers, when they should 
start, what the conditions should be, who should provide them, the 
private sector or Government. 

Dr Ratner. Yes. If babies were intended to be brought up in li- 
ters, they would have come in litters. To acquire the habit of love 
and commitment the child needs a one-to-one relationship in the 
early years. , , , .„ 

Senator Denton. Do you all generally endorse that thought." 

Mr. Rainey. I have a litter. 

Senator Denton. Father Preister? 

Father Preister. I endorse that babies definitely need constant 
and loving care, and that care needs to be consistent and delivered 
by preferably their families, when that is possible; when that is not 
possible, that we make the best adjustments we can to it. 

Senator Denton. Well, I certainly do not want to give any im- 
pression that I think you all are being smug about certain difficult 
exceptional situations which exist in some families, in which there 
is no other choice, and maybe some in which the talent that the 
woman possesses is such that she feels that-if I may be corny 
enough to say it-that God wants her to do such-and-such a task at 
such-and-such a time, like Joan of Arc, something like that, in 
which case, I guess we would have to grant that God will take care 
of the kids some way. 

Dr. Ratner. They will have to live with what they do. 

Senator Denton. Yes, sir? 

Mr Rainey. You asked for a concluding comment. I would like to 
conclude with a question. It seems as though those of us in the 
public continue to come to you, saying Solve this P^blern or 
that," and burden Congress and all branches of Government with 
the solutions. And there has been a breath of fresh air, it seems, 
blowing, shifting more responsibility to the private sector of solving 
some of these problems. 

Note: See footnote ou p. 199. 
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Is there any mandate out of these hearings that you would like 
to give us, as the religious community and the private sector, 
toward the solution of the disintegration of the American family? 

Senator Denton. Well, my suggestions on that, I am afraid, will 
be relatively modest, but let me answer that in writing to you — and 
I promise to remember — after our next hearing, which deals with 
the exclusive subject of the potential role of the Government in 
dealing with what we have discussed today. 

I want u, thank you three very much for your heartfelt and valu- 
able testimony, and the others who have stayed here, without the 
biggest media-popular subject in town, but I think everybody here 
knows that it is a lot more important than that attendance would 
indicate. 

At this point I order printed all statements of those who could 
not attend and other pertinent material submitted for the record, 
[The material referred to follows:] 
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Tr E JEWISH FAMILY; A TRADITIONAL PORTRAIT 

Rabbi Gilbert 5. Rosenthal 
Temple Beth El, Cedarhurst, N.Y. 
Prepared far the Senate Subcommittee an Family and Human Services, Sept. 22, 1983 Wearing 

I have been invited ta paint far yaur consideration a portrait af the traditional 
Jewish family in brief fashion. Ta da sa is like teaching Tarah an ane faat, ta barraw 
Hil lei's famous aphorism. Hi I let , >au recall, taught in answer ta that strange request 
af the potential convert wha wanted a succinct summation af Judaism, that M yau should 
lave yaur neighbor as yourself." Since Judaism has an aversion ta, what Professor Louis 
Ginzberg aptly dubbe ', "acrobatic Judaism," ! think yau are e- J ta a mare exter-ive 
answer than thar — but an answer that cannot possibly be condensed inta a mere summary. 
After all, much af the Bible is concerned with the family: 38 af 50 chapters af Genesis 
are devated ta marriage, children, sibling rivalry, domestic quarrels, courtship, and 
death af parents. Is there a better indication than this af the high priority af the family 
in aur civilization? 

Suppose we try ta sketch a rough portrait af the traditional Jewish family. 

What ere the salient features of rhe Jewish family? What are the key themes, 
the leitmotifs, that mark the Jewish hame as unique? And haw did the patterns af the 
Jewish hame make far Jewish identity? 

The first is, I think, the religious factor. Let us remember that marriage is 
considered divinely ordained, that celibacy is viewed by Judaism as a sin. Consequently, 
it is Gad's will that marriage be undertaken in arder ta find human companionship and in 
arder ra bring children inta this warld. Marriage is, therefore, viewed in Judaism as 
kiddushin, a haly covenant between man, woman, and Gad. Accordingly, marital 
relations — bath physical and social — are scrupulously regulated by Halakhah, Jewish 
law. Sa, taa, are relations ta children, ta parents, fa other family members. Mitzvat 
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(divine commandments) are ta contra! every family situation including sexual affairs 
(taharat hamiihpahah), child-rearing, care for elderly parents, Sabbath and festival 
observances, philanthropy, and the like. Thus the mitzvo t determined the ideal of 
chastity and modesty. They denigroted pornography and lewdness; they described 
sexual perversions as 'abominations. 1 ' The value system established by Holokhah viewed 
intermarriage as a horrible act of treason while it glorified Jewish virtues such as 
charitableness, hospitality, compassion, learning, good neighbarliness, domestic peace, 
and respect for parents and elders. 

Finally, the ritual pattern sought to evoke powerful Jewish loyalties, historical 
memories, and unmistakable Jewish identities. Sabbath dinners, kosher cooking, Passover 
sedorim, meals in the 5ukkah and Hanukkah festivities all heightened the families' sense 
of Jewishness and engendered a deep sense af pride in the past and in our heroes. There 
cauld be little identity crisis in Jewish homes whose very climate was saturated with 
Yiddishkeit (Jewishness) and whose ambiance was that af a sanctuary in miniature. The 
religious factor was unquestionably a mighty farce far Jewish feelings, loyalties, laves, 
identity, and pride. 

The second salient feature of the Jewish home is that each member had a clearly 
defined rale. These rales were defined by law, custom, and tradition, and Shalam Aleichem's 
Tevye was nat sa wrong when he noted that because af aur tradition, everyone knows what he 
is to da and what Gad expects af htm. Father was the domineering, discipline figure; mother 
dished out lave mixed with milk and honey. Children knew their place; grandparents had 
their niche. Even the marginal member* — relatives and londsleit — played their parts in 
the family drama. Until modern 'Imes, rare was the Jewish family member wha moved out 
af his characteristic rale. 
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Another striking element that marked the Jewish hame was the enormous altruism, 
self-sacrifice and intensiveness in child-rearing. The old Yiddish proverb, "everything far 
the children," was no mere expression; it was a way of life. Parents wauld sacrifice every- 
thing ta educate their sans; they wauld go to any length ta assure a good match far their 
daughters. Intensiveness and smothering devotion may have created our share of neurotics 
and misfits, but they also produced ten percent of the Nabel Laureates aver the last seventy 
years os well as leaders <n the arts, sciences, letters, and industry. 

A fourth typically Jewish factor in our family structure was the careful control 
parents exerted aver their children. Parents chase the schools and tutors to which their 
offspring wauld go ta learn Tarah. They selected their clothes and hairstyles. They 
arranged shiddukfiim (matches) far their tender youngsters; they guided them into their 
life's careers. Thus the two major decision, of a youngster's life, namely, marriage and 
career, were traditionally left a parentol control. The Jewish family exhibited little 
laissez faire and much benevolent tyranny. 

Yet another factor which strengthened the Jewish family and Jewish identity was 
the external factor of an alien world that was often hostile and even lethal ta the Jewish 
hame. The Jew was, after all, an undiluted entity an a sea af hostility bath in the 
Christian and Moslem worlds. He was at best a tolerated minority. At worst, he was 
maligned, attacked, and expelled. As a resul;, he turned inward towards himself and 
his family. The Jewish family became Inner-directed. The combination af physical 
ghettos os well as self-impased spiritual ghettos, helped develop the isolated and alaaf 
Jewish family and community. Consequently, the Jew developed within himself a sense 
af worth and pride - pride in tradition and in history, in family and folkways, in culture 
and heritage. What did it matter that the peasant outside drank excessively, fornicated, 
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and beat his wife, as long cs the Jew maintained his commitment ta sobriety, chastity, 
and family lave? If the Christian-Moslem world sought to undermine the morale and 
stability of the Jewish home ond community by their contempt and pressures, they were 
badly deluded. If anything, they merely strengthened the Jew within ond heightened 
his sense of loyalties and identity. 

So, then, this combination of religious values, clearly defined rales, altruistic 
sacrifice, tight parental controls, and external hostilities af the Diaspora //arid, helped 
build the Jewish home into a veritable Rock af Gibraltar and helped sharpen Jewish 
values and heighten Jewish identity, 

CM caur<»», there is always the tendency ta create "the myth af tht« ideal past." 
Human beings ore prone ta dream af the good aid days which weren't perhaps quite so 
goad when they weren't so old. There were plenty af problems in the Jewish family; oil 
was not as idyllic as nostalgia prompts us to believe. There was divr-ce in the middle 
ages, particularly in Moslem lands. Wife heating must have occurred in same places, as 
evidenced by the severe penalties laid an the husbands by rabbinic authorities. And not 
oil *vamen were happy in their rales or in loveless, arranged marriages. Isaac Bashevis 
Singer's recent play, Yentl, develops this theme bizarrely, as da the walks of Sholam 
A I' ichem. But for all af the flaws in /he Jewish home, we had less alcahalism, less wife- 
be ating, less child abuse, less i utality, less instability than prevailed in gentile homes. 

With the era of Emancipatic n, Jewish family values were severely challenged. 
!i the wake af the French Revolution, western Jews entered the assimilatary main stream. 
Jewish rnen and women began ta intermarry; Jewish values were eclipsed; Jewish identity 
declined; baptism began ta take its grim tall. In eastern Europe, the socialist-communist 
secularism shattered Jewish values and family life. Nate the dl integration process in 
Tevye's family: first his daughters reject arranged marriages and want ta marry far lave; 
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then they marry radicals; ond finally, the ultimate blow of mixed marriage ond opastacy. 
And when the immigronts came to this land of freedom it was even worse. Off came the 
beards and y orrrjlkos ; husbands obandaned wives; hey dallied with loose women; they 
worked on the Sabbath and ate forbidden foods; and the yaung generation spat upon the 
old and on their values. "Du is onderish " - "here it is different/' explains Joke to his 
greenhorn wife, in that poignant movie, Hester Srreet. And since it was different here 
ond freer ond a Jew hoc to become on American instantly, that meant that wiv«s should 
compart themselves like gentile women and husbands like free-thinkers, ^one with the 
Jewish family! Gone with Jewish ideals! Gone with Jewish identity! Gone with the 
synaoaque! Gone with Torah learning! And we are paying the price today of the 
immigrant generation's folly. 

In mare recent times we have witnessed a romantic revolution and a sexual 
revolution, and bath revolutions have profoundly affected Jewish family stability. The 
romanric revolution which began in the early nineteenth century destroyed the nation of 
family loyalty and traditional obligations to clan, parents, religion, and people. Each 
man ond woman was now free to choose o mate as he or she saw fit: duty was no longer 

factor in the modern family. The sexual revolution has legitimatized long-held taboos. 
Adultery, pre-marital sex, homosexuality and a hast af other "sinful" and aberrational 
behavior patterns have changed the face of family life. The sexual revolution has its 
Jewish occants, too, and clergymen and social workers are seeing the negative impact 
on Jewish family life in Increasing degree. 

Then, too, we live in a hedonistic age. We insist on instant gratification; we 
yearn for unremitting, continuous happiness. This is a "now" generation that demonds 
happiness, fulfillment, and joy hjreandnawno matter what might be the consequences. 
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The "Playboy" philosophy is rife; we relate ta people as sex objects ta be used, 

manipulated, enjoyed --without meaning'jl commitment. 

Religious norms have declined; the underpinnings af ethical behavior have 

collapsed. We live in a secular, post-Christian age in which the Biblical roots af western 

civilization have been severely undermined. 

A spirit of avant-garde liberalism is abroad; one does his thing na matter what 

the consequences. Old vaL'ss and norms are viewed suspiciously, cynically. 

Rampant individualism is part of our culture. There is a dilution of feeling of 

responsibility to others, be they parents, spouses, children, community, ancestors, 

country, heritage, or faith. "My happiness is all that counts" is a frequency heard 

a r gument far sexual misbehovtar and divorce these days. The first person pronoun has 

crowded out all others. 

There is an inordinate stress an the acquisition of things rather than virtues. 

We pursue pleasure rather than character. 

Family roles have been hopelessly confused as mothers hove emasculated 

fathers and fathers have abdicated their classic position. 

Unquestionably, the new women's revolution has caused dangerous backwash 

and has affected adversely family stability. Growing marital instability is due partly to 

the unstable factor af eroticism and women's growing economic independence, nates 
o 

Professor Edward Shdrter. The mare women pull away from the nuclear nest ta seek ful- 
fillment and rewards outside of the family and child care, the mare the nuclear family 
crumbles ta be replaced by "free-floating couples." 

One final negative factor that has injured contemporary marriages and families 
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Is the increosingly populor notion of "open morrioges." This notion osserts thot troditional 
morrioge is o closed fusion of couples who become totolly dependent on one onother ond 
restrict relations with others. Neno ond George O'Neill, who hove been leoding 
odvocotes of open morrioge, co . for new roles for husbands ond wives who will be open 
to outside growth ond experiences ond the development of less troditionolly defined roles. 
This will ollow for open companionship with either sex even if it means extro-morital 
sexuol relationships. In sum: open morrioge meons independent living, personal growth, 
individual freedom, flexible roles, mutuol trust, ond expansion through openness. Need- 
less to soy, such on opproach to marrioge and the fomily is shoking the foundations of the 
troditionol home ond its oge-old norms ond volue system. 

Hos this new freedom in sex ond marrioge brought greoter happiness ond stobility 
to our families 9 Quite the controry. Divorces hove increoscd olormingly so thot just 
under 1.2 million couples break up onnually and we ore told tho! if the present rote of 
divorce continues, one of three couples morrying this yeor will ultimately split up. One 
of six American children lives with one parent. Psychologists and psychiotrists ore seeing 
on eve--g/owing list °f patients, both young ond old, who reflect the sickness thot is rooted 
in family unhappiness. And clergymen ond educotors deol increosingly with fomily problems, 
unhappy morrioges, disturbed children, shottered homes. So much for the new Eden! 

is ir government's role to bottle the plogue by intervening in fomily offoirs? I 
think not: The idea of bureoucrots in the bedroom ond governmental officiols poking oround 
the homesteod frightens me os it should frlyhten ell Americans. We know only too well from 
contemporory history how the Nazis ond the Communists interfered in the most intimate 
ospect of o person's fomily ond home. We do not wont "Big Brother" of George Orwell's 
1984 peering over our shoulder. This is not the function of democratic government. Thot 
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15 nor to say that the government should be Indifferent to family decay. Since society 
reflects the nucleor institution which is the family, it is to the society's advantage to 
bolster the stability of the home, ta shore up the sagging foundations of marriage, ta 
teach the meaning of lave, sexuality, and marriage,to foster courses in family living, 
and to do all possible to enhance the traditional norms af solid, cohesive marital units. 
And government would do well ta fund clinics to help counsel, guide, anc' cure sick and 
ailing couples whose marriages and families are tattering. 

But essentially the challenge belongs to church and synagogue and school and 
community center. And even mare fundamentally, it is the parents who must set the 
proper example of fidelity, chastity, moral behavior, and family solidarity and loyalty. 
We can, I suppose, no longer turn back the clack. Parents no longer choose clothes for 
children, how much less, mates. We do not want others to select coreers or arrange 
matches for us; it is, therefore, simplistic and fatuous to call for a return to "good old 
family values" and it is dangerous ta summon the government ta intrude. 

Parental defoult, however, is the worst solution. Parents can no longer and 
should no longer coerce; but they can guide, inspire, lead. They can infuse moral values 
and religious norms; they can teach by precept and example; they can show the way. In 
Hebrew, the word for parents is horim; the word for teachers is morim . They are from the 
same root for parents are ta be teachers. They can and must make their homelife so beautiful 
ond exemplary, sa stable and secure, that their children will want ta emulate their pattern. 

It is late, very late. The numbers af unhappy, miserable, sick, disturbed men, 
women and children graw daily to the detriment of aur society and the endangerment of our 
nation. We had better act today: tomorrow may well be too late. 
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Senator Denton. This hearing stands adjourned. 
[Whereupon, at 1:30 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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BROKEN FAMILIES 



TUESDAY, OCTOBER 4, 1983 

U.S. Senate, 
Subcommittee on Family and Human Services, 

Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 

Washington, Z).C. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:10 a.m., in room 
SD-628, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Jeremiah Denton 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 
Present: Senator Denton. 

Opening Statement of Senator Denton 
Senator Denton. Good morning. 
This hearing will please come to order. 

I would like to welcome the witnesses and guests to the fourth in 
a series of hearings on the topic of family breakdown, ^oday's hear- 
ing will focus on the role of Government in helping prevent the 
breakup of families and in ameliorating the negative consequences 
for members of broken families. We have a particularly distin- 
guished group of witnesses gathered here this morning, and I am 
honored that they have agreed to take the time out of their busy 
schedules to be with us. 

Dorcas Hardy, Assistant Secretary for Human Development 
Services at the Department of Health and Human Services has 
kindly agreed to present a broad overview of the areas of Federal 
Government policies that have an impact on the family. 

Then we will have a panel in which Mrs. Diane Ahrens, an elect- 
ed official from St. Paul, Minn., joins Mrs. Johnson and Dr. Mays 
in describing local public and private services programs which help 
families, and to discuss how Government can encourage such pro- 
grams. We shall conclude with a second panel consisting of three 
well-known scholars and authors who view the problems of family 
breakdown from widely varying perspectives. 

Betty Friedan, a leader of the women's movement of the 1960's 
has agreed to explore with us her view of how the women of the 
1980's are reconciling the feminist perspective with needs for love, 
children, family, home and how she thinks the Government has 
helped or hindered this reconciliation. 

George Gilder, a critical analyst of the poverty programs estab- 
lished in the 1960's, will discuss ways he l>elieves Government can 
change the system to eliminate the welfare trap for millions of 
single women and their children. 

Brigitte Berger, a sociologist who is studying the family issues, 
will discuss her views on the centrality of certain family issues 
which, if addressed by the Federal Government, will strengthen the 
nuclear family. So we have a full morning ahead of us and I urge 
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you all— media and public guests alike— to stay with us throughout 
the entire hearing. 

At our first two hearings in the series on broken families, which 
were held in March of this year, we learned some sobering facts 
about the effects of family breakups on children, women, and men. 
At the third hearing, held on September 22, we focused on the 
causes of family breakdown and on its implications for our society. 

These hearings, held by this subcommittee throughout 198d, have 
yielded important data and useful recommendations concerning the 
American phenomenon of broken families. I havo been seeking the 
facts about family breakdown so that my work as chairman of this 
subcommittee can be supported with answers to these questions: 

What are the causes of family breakups? 

What premarital guidance and activities are effective in prevent- 
ing the dissolution of marriages and family breakdowns? 

What services, programs, and laws can improve the wellbeing of 
the victims of family breakups—children, youth, women, and men? 

Let me make clear how we chose to define the term broken 
family. By that phrase we mean more than just the family broken 
up by divorce. We also mean parents who live apart, parents who 
never married, and in particular, mothers who must raise their 
children with little or no assistance or support— financial or other- 
wise — from a husband. ... 

One out of every eight children now lives in a single parent 
home. Therefore, it is important that we face the problems experi- 
enced by these families and look to see what helps them most. But, 
we also have good reasons to believe that the traditional nuclear 
family is still the desired standard for our Nation's basic social 
unit. George Gallup, in testimony before this subcommittee, re- 
vealed the evidence that Americans hope and aspire for an intact, 
traditional nuclear family. The majority of marriages do not end in 
divorce. The majority of children are still raised to adulthood by 
both of their parents at home together. 

Therefore, we must try to see to it that Americans are aided in 
achieving their goals by providing for stronger, nuclear families. 
This can be done by first acknowledging the serious premarital, 
marital, and child development problems that can be prevented or 
corrected. Then, discussions can follow about the proper level of in- 
volvement by the Government, supplementing moral responsibil- 
ities of individual citizens, the churches, and other social mstitu- 

tl0 As the chairman of the first and only Senate subcommittee 
which includes family in its title, I feel an obligation to use the 
facts which are being collected through these hearings and investi- 
gations to see that all legislation passed by the Senate benefits 
American families. I join with many of my contemporaries who 
agree with the classical philosophers who saw a nation as a amily 
of families. The Theodosian Code of the Roman Empire, still pro- 
vides an important reminder for today's lawmakers: A happy 
family multiplied 10,000 times means a happy empire, and a sick 
family multiplied 10,000 times means a sick empire. 

Personally, from my experience in the Senate over the past 
years I know that one Senate subcommittee cannot possibly ad- 
dress all of the issues and problems which American families face. 




That is why I took the lead in forming the Senate caucus on the 
family. 

We are also asking the Senate to consider establishing a Special 
Committee on Family, Youth, and Children, so that Republicans 
and Democrats, conservatives and liberals, can move toward a con- 
sensus on the policies of the past which are inappropriate policies 
for the future. I am also undertaking additional activities in this 
direction. 

I believe that concerned people on both the left and the right 
may be ready to discuss ways to strengthen the fragile, and in 
some instances, broken family structures as a most important way 
to strengthen American life. I am committed to take part in such 
discussions which, I believe, will lead toward common solutions. 

The problems today are of life-or-death urgency, but are by no 
means new. 

I found this quotation by Theodore Roosevelt very refreshing. He 
has relatives here in town, and I hope that they are familiar with 
this quotation. 

In March 1908, President Theodore Roosevelt addressed the First 
International Congress in America on the Welfare of the Child. 
Here is what he said: 

There are exceptional women, there are exceptional men, who have other tasks to 
perform in addition to, not in substitution for, the task of motherhood and father- 
hood, the task of providing for the home and of keeping it. But it is the tasks con- 
nected with the home that are the fundamental tasks of humanity. After all, we can 
get along for the time being with an inferior quality of success in other lines, politi- 
cal or business, or of any kind; because if there are failings in such matters we can 
make them good in the next generation; but if the mother does not do her duty, 
there will either be no next generation, or a next generation that is worse than 
none at all. In other words, we cannot as a Nation get along at all if we haven't the 
right kind of home life. Such a life is not only the supreme duty, but also the su- 
preme reward of duty. Every rightly constituted woman or man, if she or he is 
worth her or his salt, must feel that there is no such ample reward to be found any- 
where in life as the reward of children, the reward of a happy family life. 

Just 10 years ago, the predecessor to this Subcommittee on 
Family and Human Services, the Subcommittee on Children and 
Youth, held a series of hearings on American Families: Trends and 
Pressures. The chairman of that subcommittee was Senator Walter 
Mondale, Democrat, Minnesota. 

In a discussion with one of his witnesses, the late Margaret 
Mead, former Vice President Mondale deduced: 

... 1 have worked on practially all the human problems . . . and increasingly 
reached a conclusion that is not very profound. It all begins with the family. That is 
the key institution in American life. If it breaks down, if it is unable to do what 
society has assumed it will do, then all of these other problems develop. 

When he referred to work on the human problems, he meant the 
social programs of the late 1960's and early 1970's. 

Unfortunately, during the past decade, some human problems 
have grown and new ones have emerged. The factors having a neg- 
ative impact on the family are not subsiding. But has there been 
sufficient exposure of these problems and factors? And where are 
my other colleagues on this subcommittee and others, who have 
not attended these hearings or yet taken the time to consider the 
findings of this subcommittee? 
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As Senators, I believe we must take time to look carefully at the 
data about and the consequences of broken families. Tbe fate of the 
Nation, as well as the simple happiness of men, women, and chil- 
dren, hangs in the balance. Others agree and that is why 29 Sena- 
tors have joined with Senator DeConcini and me to form the 
Senate caucus on the family. The caucus will be holding a lunch- 
eon meeting with Secretary Margaret Heckler later this month to 
begin discussing areas of common concern that can be addressed 
across committee lines. PiL tr 

I have been observing the estab ishment and work of the House 
of Representatives Select Committee on Children, Youth, and Fam- 
ilies and I commend the chairman, Representative George Miller, 
Democrat, California, and the ranking minority member, Repre- 
sentative Dan Marriott, Republican, Utah, for their bipartisan 
effort on factfinding and issue building on important issues to chil- 
dren and families. 

In conclusion, I would like to acknowledge that the strength ot 
American families lies in its capacity to span time and generations. 
The problems of America's families are not hot political issues 
since the trends of the problem are not conspicuous within a 2-year 
session of the Congress, and a 4-year term of a President, or even a 
6-year term of a Senator. Only the family looks ahead to genera- 
tions to come. And only a nation that looks to the sustained health 
of her families looks after her own survival. 

I did not read my entire opening statement, 
ask that the entire written statement be inserted in the hear- 
ing record as if read in full, and I so order that, without objection. 

[The full text of Senator Denton's opening statement follows:] 

Opening Statement of Senator Denton 

Senator Denton. I would like to welcome the witnesses and quests to the fourth 
in a series of hearings on the topic of family breakdown. Today s hearing will focus 
on the role of government :n helping prevent the break-up of families and in ame- 
liorating the negative consequences for members of broken families. We nave a dis- 
tinguished group of witnesses gathered here this morning, and I am honored that 
they have agreed to take the time out of their busy schedules to with us 

Dorcas Hardy, Assistant Secretary for Human Development Services at the De- 
partment of Health and Human Services has kindly agreed to present a broad over- 
view of the areas of Federal government policies that have an impact on the famiW. 

Then we will have panel in which Mrs. Diane Ahrens, an elected official from &t. 
Paul Minnesota, joins Mrs. Johnson and Dr. Mays in describing local public and 
private services programs which help families, and to discuss how government can 
encourage such programs. We shall conclude with a : se cond pa "^1 consisting of three 
well-known scholars and authors who view the problems of family breakdown from 

W1 Betty V FSe^n^leSer^f the women's movement of the 1960's, has agreed to ex- 
plore with us her view of how the women of the 1980's are reconciling the feminist 
perspective with the needs for love, children, family, home, and how she thinks the 
government has helped or hindered this reconciliation. 

Georp* Gilder, a critical analyst of the poverty programs established in .he I960 s, 
will discuMS ways he believes government can change the system to eliminate tne 
"welfare trap" for millions of single women and their children. 

Brieitte Berger, a sociologist who's studying the family issues will discuss her 
views on the centrality of certain family issues which if addressed by the Federal 
government, will strengthen the nuclear family. So we have a full morning ahead of 
us and I urge you all-media and public guests ahke-to stay with us throughout 

th Atour e fir?t r two hearings in the series .on Broken Families which were held in 
March of this year, we learned some sobering facts about the effects of family break- 
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ups on children, women and men. At the third hearing, held on September 22, we 
focused on the causes of family breakdown and on its implications for our society. 

These hearings, held by this subcommittee throughout 1983, have yielded impor- 
tant data and useful recommendations concerning the American phenomenon of 
"broken families". I have been seeking the facts about family breakdown so that my 
work as Chairman of this Subcommittee can be supported with answers to the ques- 
tions: 

Wit are the causes of family break-ups? 

V. re-marital guidance and activities are effective in preventing the dissolution 
of marriages and family breakdowns? 

What services, programs and laws can improve the well-being of the victims of 
family breakdowns— children, youth, women and men? 

Let me make clear how we chose to define the term "broken family". By that 
phrase we mean more than just the family broken up by divorce. We also mean par- 
ents who live apart, parents who never married, and in particular, mothers who 
must raise their children with little or no assistance or support— financial or other- 
wise—from a husband. 

One out of every eight children now lives in a single parent home. Therefore, it is 
important that we face the problems experienced by these families and look to see 
what helps them most. But, we also have good reason to believe that the traditional, 
nuclear family is still the desired standard for our Nation's basic social unit. George 
Gallup, in testimony before this Subcommittee revealed the evidence that Ameri- 
cans hope and aspire for an intact, traditional nuclear family. The majority of mar- 
riages do not end in divorce. The majority of children are still being raised to adult- 
hood by both of their parents at home together. 

Therefore, we must try to see to it that Americans are aided in achieving their 
goals by providing for stronger, nuclear families. This can be accomplished by first 
acknowledging the serious pre-marital, marital and child development problems 
that can be prevented or corrected. Then, discussions can follow about the proper 
level of involvement by the government, supplementing moral responsibilities of in- 
dividual citizens, the churches and other social institutions. 

In addition to the Broken Families series of hearings, this Subcommittee conduct- 
ed hearings during April to gather current information about other areas under its 
jurisdiction, which, though not directly concerned with family break-down, are relat- 
ed to family well-being. These hearings dealt with the following subjects: 

The extent to which there is withholding of care to seriously ill, handicapped in- 
fants in hospitals; 

The causes of child abuse, and the best prevention and treatment programs avail- 
able to stop violence within the family; 

The obstacles which exist to the adoption of children in need of loving families; 
and 

The role volunteers can play in the effective and efficient delivery of human serv- 
ices programs. 

Legislation to re-authorize the Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment and Adop- 
tion Opportunities Act as well as the Community Volunteer Service Act was written 
by this Subcommittee. Those bills were reported out with unanimous agreement by 
members of the full Labor and Human Resources Committee, chaired by Senator 
Orrin Hatch. They now await final passage by the Congress. 

As the Chairman of the first and only Senate Subcommittee which includes 
"Family" in its title, I feel an obligation to use the facts which are being collected 
through these hearings and investigations to see that all legislation passed by the 
Senate benefits American families. I join with many of my contemporaries who 
agree with the classical philosophers who saw a nation as a "family of families'*. 
The Theodosian Code of the Roman Empire, still provides an important reminder 
for today's law makers: "A happy family multiplied ten thousand times means a 
happy empire, and a sick family multiplied ten thousand times means a sick 
empire." 

Personally, from my experience in the Senate over the past three years, I know 
that one Senate subcommittee cannot possibly address all of the issues and prob- 
lems which American families face. That is why I took the lead in forming the 
Caucus on the Family. 

We are also asking the Senate to consider establishing a Special Committee on 
Family, Youth and Children, so that Republicans and Democrats, conservatives and 
liberals, can mo^e toward a consensus on the policies of the past which are inappro- 
priate policies for the future. I am also undertaking additional activities in this di- 
rection. 
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I believe that concerned people on both the left and the right may be ready to 
discuss ways to strengthen the fragile, and in some instances, broken family struc- 
tures as a most important way to strengthen American life. I am committed to take 
part in such discussions which, I believe, will lead toward common solutions. 

I believe there are solutions ^n which wp can agree because there are so many 
alarming problems which we all see. I would like to take the opportunity ;iow to 
briefly summarize the serious problems which plague the American family today, as 
they have 5een brought to my attention from the broken families hearings. 

American families are demonstrably devastated by divorce. Job securu;* ? 3 
shaken. The family's income is lowered significantly. Children suffer not only psy- 
chologically, but educationally. Less than half of the mothers receive child support 
payments from the fathers. This results in a higher rate of poverty in families 
headed by a female, compared to husband-wife families. The effects are generally 
serious and, in many cases, enduring for all involved in the divorcing family. 

However, this is not to say that divorce must be avoided at all costs. There are 
human circumstances which become so violent, destructive and irreconcilable that 
divorce may, in fact, be necessary. However, I am firmly convinced that as a civi- 
lized and educated society, we must examine the causes of divorce and encourage 
politico and programs that help families, as well as young people preparing for mar- 
riage, avoid the over-use of divorce as a solution to family problems. 

The number of out-of-wedlock births has more than quadrupled since 1950 and 
has nearly doubled just during the 1970's. Among blacks, over half of all births now 
occur to unmarried women. Families being formed without marriage are having a 
profoundly negative economic and structural impact on our country. ^ 

Government policies of the 1980's will have to focus on the wehare reforms 
needed to alleviate these negative factors. For example, the expansion of the Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children program from an initial focus on widows, in the 
1930's, to its current focus on very young, never-married women has resulted in per- 
verse situations for many families. . 

It seems that too many of us lack the disciplines of honest labor; or striving tor 
pre-marital chastity and marital fidelity; of responsible child-rearing. The break- 
down of family responsibilities among fathers can be directly linked to an over-de- 
pendency on government welfare by mothers. The corresponding "feminization of 
poverty , however, holds negative consequences for more than just women: the 
future of their children is also at stake. 

The women's movement, combined with the revolution in sexual mores, has in 
many instances come to violate the basic and human needs for intimacy, sex and re- 
generation within the family. Radical feminists' expounding on such themes as: 
*man as enemy", "motherhood and family as oppressors of women have created 
terrible chasms of communication between men and women, as well as between 
women and women, and even between adults and children. However, there are posi- 
tive signs that these revolutionary slogans are being muffled. 

At the same time, another sort of revolution in attitudes towards roles of the 
sexes is occurring. In 1981, 52 percent of the women of working age were in the 
work force, compared to 20 percent who worked outside the home in lyuu. Une ol 
the steepest increases has come in the percentage of women with children under 6 
years of age who are in the labor force: that percentage is now nearly half. 

Women have moved into the work force, in ever expanding numbers, with ever 
increasing success, and in many cases, ever decreasing time spent at home. Now, we 
are troubled about the appropriate role and time allocation required from both par- 
ents, particularly the mother's nurturing role for proper child-rearing, when both 
parents are working. Some would like us to believe that we can return to the team- 
work of the past where both the husband and wife can share equivalently in both 
the financial support and physical care of the family. And yet, in a recent poll of 
women ages 21-35 by Parents magazine, 60 percent of the women regard their 
family life as their greatest accomplishment. When asked to choose which is most 
important to them, being a wife and mother or their work outside their home, 60 
percent chose wife and mother and 18 percent chose work. I hope we will hear var- 
ious viewpoints on the phenomenon of women with children entering the work 

f °Ou>ing with adolescent pregnancy in the United States, which has one of the 
highest levels in the developed world, is one of the mandated legislative areas of 
concern for this Subcommittee. According to a recent study by Princeton Universi- 
ty's Office of Population Research: of 30 countries studied, only Hungary and Ruma- 
nia had higher adolescent pregnancy rates than the United States. 

The consequences when children try to raise children do not add up to stronger 
American families. Uncounted but real social costs escalate tremendously as single 
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mothers join the welfare ranki and poorly reared children grow into problem citi- 
zens. 

The Adolescent Family Life Demonstration Projects Act of 1981 was agreed to by 
Republicans and Democrats alike, because comprehensive services to the pregnant 
adolescent and ier family during and after her pregnancy are solely needed. But, 
the Adolescent Family Life law has also focused attention on preventive programs 
which include parents so that they can participate as sex educators of their chil- 
dren, and encourage their teenagers to postpone sexual intercourse until they are 
older and married. 

I firmly believe that our young people should know that sex is beautiful and 
joyful. But I am as firmly convinced that the role the Federal government has been 
playing in facilitating and encouraging adolescent sexual activity without parental 
knowledge or participation in the decision to use prescription birth control and de- 
vices is deadly wrong. 

We have the results of nation-wide polls t! i show that the majority of Americans 
agree with the importance ol parental notification. We also have the results from 
the State of Utah, where a strong parental consent law resulted in a decrease in 
both the pregnancy rate and abortion rate for girls 15-19 years old. The number of 
teenagers who used family planning clinics in Utah declined by half during 1981, 
compared to 1080, but without an increase in either pregnancies or abortions. 

While we are bound by the decisions of the courts, we must continue to Uy to 
reason together about ways to involve parents and families in educating their chil- 
dren about responsible actions involving sex. 

The influence of the media on American families is great. For example, concern- 
ing the area of sexual mores, The New Republic executive Editor, Morton Kondrake 
has written: "Parental credibility in counseling 'don't' is being ripped to shreds by 
television, movies, magazines and records that blare out the consistent message: 'Do 
it!' 'Everybody does it! 'Even nice girls do it.' " 

It has been estimated that by the time the typical American child reaches the age 
of reason, he will have viewed 30,000 television "stories" about life's experiences. 
Research by University of Pennsylvania professor George Gerbner has found that 
the depiction of Americans by television is distorted, resulting in stereotypes about 
sex-roles, the elderly, blacks, work and health. Because crime occurs on the televi- 
sion screen ten times more often than that in real life, a "mean-world syndrome" is 
being created for heavy viewers of television, which includes children and older per- 
sons. 

Gerbner, further quoted in Newsweek magazine, recommends that television 
becume a political issue: "Every political campaign should put television on the 
public agenda. Candidates talk about schools . . . jobs . . . social welfare. They're 
going to have to start discussing this all-pervasive force." 

Kondrake agrees, calling upon President Reagan to ". . . speak to his friends in 
Hollywood about the extent to which they have oversexed American society." 

Aside from even PG-rated movies which push the message that "even nice girls do 
it", the negative influence of hard and soft pornography is one topic on which femi- 
nists and I agree. Among other effects, the extent to which the exploitative marke- 
teers of pornography have undercut the value of moral but most truly joyful sex 
within marriage should not be ignored. For the promotion of the common welfare, 
governments and consumers alike must find ways to make the media more responsi- 
ble to viewers, listeners, and readers. 

The problems today are of life-or-death urgency, but are by no means new. 

in March of 1908, President Theodore Roosevelt addressed the First International 
Congress in America on the Welfare of the Child. I'd like to share with you, just a 
small part of what he had to say, because, still today, it holds so true: 

There are exceptional women, there are exceptional men, who have other tasks to 
perform in addition to, not in substitution for, the task of motherhood and father- 
hood, the task of providing for the home and of keeping it. But it is the tasks con- 
nected with the home that are the fundamental tasks of humanity. After all, we can 
get along for the time being with an inferior quality of success in other lines, politi- 
cal, or business, or of any kind; because if there are failings in such matters we can 
make them good in the next generation; but if the mother does not do her duty, 
there will either be no next generation, or a next generation that is worse than 
none at all. In other words, we cannot as a nation get along at all if we haven't the 
right kind of home life. Such a life is not only the supreme duty, but also the su- 
preme reward of tfity. Every rightly constituted woman or man, if she or he is 
worth her or his salt, must feel that there is no such ample reward to be found any- 
where in life as the reward of children, the reward of a happy family life. 
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Just ten years ago, the predecessor to this Subcommittee on Family and Human 
Services, the Subcommittee on Children and Youth, held a series of hearings on 
"American Families: Trends and Pressures." The Chairman of that Subcommittee 
was Senator Walter Mondale (D-MN). 

In a discussion with one of his witnesses, the late Margaret Mead, former Vice 
President Mondale deduced: "... I have worked on practically all the human Drcb- 
lems . . . and increasingly reached a conclusion that is not very profound. It all 
begins with the family. That is the key institution in American life. If it breaks 
down, if it is unable to do what society has assumed it will do, then all of these 
other problems develop." When he referred to work on the human problems, he 
meant the social programs of the late 1960's and early 1970's. 

Unfortunately, during the Past decade, some human problems have grown and 
new ones have emerged. The factors having a negative impact on the family are not 
subsiding. But has there been sufficient exposure of these problems and factors? 
And where are my other colleagues on this Subcommittee and others, who have not 
attended these hearings or yet taken the time to consider the findings of this Sub- 
committee? 

As Senators, I believe we must take time to look carefully at the data about and 
the consequences of broken families. The fate of the nation, as well as the simple 
happiness of men, women and children, hangs in the balance. Others agree and that 
is why twenty-nine Senators have joined with Senator DeConcini. and me to form 
the Senate Caucus on the Family. The Caucus wili be holding a luncheon meeting 
with Secretary Margaret Heckler later this month to begin discussing areas of 
common concern that can be addressed across committee lines. 

I have been observing the establishment and work of the House of Representa- 
tive's Select Committee on Children, Youth and Families and I commend the Chair- 
man, Representative George Miller (D-CA), and the Ranking Minority member, Rep- 
resentative Dan Marriott (R-UT), for their bipartisan effort on fact-finding and 
issue-building on important issues to children and families. 

Based on the House of Representatives' example, I believe that the Senate should 
have a comparable special committee, with budget and staff to work in a bipartisan 
way on building up the Senate's record of concern for families, youth and children. 
That is why I nave introduced, along with Senator DeConcini and Senator Hatch, 
Senate Resolution 185, to establish a temporary Special Committee on Family, 
Youth and Children. I urge all of my Senate colleagues— including those who are 
members of the Caucus on the Family as well as those members of the Children s 
Caucus— to join in a common cause to see a special, temporary Senate Committee 
established to focus on family and children's issues. 

In conclusion, I'd like to acknowledge that the strength of American families lies 
in its capacity to span time and generations. The problems of America's families are 
not hot political issues since the trends of the problem are not conspicuous within a 
two year session of the Congress, a four year term of a President, or even a six year 
term of a Senator. Only the family looks ahead to generations to come. And only a 
nation that looks to the sustained health of her families looks after her own surviv- 
al. 

Senator Denton. I welcome again our first witness, Assistant 
Secretary of the Department of Health and Human Services, Ms. 
Dorcas Hardy, to the subcommittee. 

Ms. Hardy has testified a number of times before this subcom- 
mittee, and it is always a pleasure to have her here. 

Will you begin your remarks, please? 

STATEMENT OF DORCAS R HA3DY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
HUMAN DEVELOPMENT SERVICES, DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 
AND HUMAN SERVICES, ACCOMPANIED BY JERRY REGIER, DI- 
RECTOR, OFFICE FOR FAMILIES; AND DAVID A. RUS^, DIREC- 
TOR, OFFICE OF POLICY COORDINATION AND REVIEW, OHDS 

Ms. Hardy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and thank you for the op- 
portunity to appear before you today to look at Government poli- 
cies and programs that benefit families and promote family stabil- 
ity, and also to discuss ways in which Government policies might 
be improved. 
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I have with me today, on my left, Jerry Rogicr, who is the Asso- 
ciate Commissioner, Administration for Children, Youlh, and Fami- 
lies, and Director of the Office of Families; and on my right, David 
Rust, Director of the Office of Policy Coordination in Human De- 
velopment Services. 

I have submitted my testimony for the record, and I would like 
to take this opportunity to highlight parts of it. 

Senator Denton. Excuse me, Ms. Hardy. May I say for the 
record, without objection, it is ordered that all of Ms. Hardy's writ- 
ten statement be included in the record. 

[The following was received for the record.]. 

Senator Denton. Go ahead. 

Ms. Hardy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I believe that we are all aware of the tapestry which is the 
family, a tapestry which should be interwoven with sharing and 
caring, and a fabric made of threads of marital responsibility, kin- 
ship, and love. It is within the family that we learn charity, friend- 
ship self-control, responsibility, health, and discipline. It is within 
the family that we come to understand the proper use of leisure, 
the development of our natural talents, the value of sincerity, per- 
severance, love of country, and other attributes. We know that not 
all families are equally successful in all of these endeavors. 

You are convening this hearing and I am here today because we 
all believe that a major aspect in the revitalization of America is 
indeed focusing upon and building upon family strengths. 

This administration is committed to achieving three goals re- 
garding Federal interaction with families and the institutions that 
affect them. 

First, to expand the State and local responsibility for all facets of 
planning and implementing social services while simultaneously re- 
ducing the Federal role. 

Second, to insure that the formulation and implementation of 
social service legislation and programs is based upon the principle 
that the well-being of the public is primarily an individual, family, 
and a community responsibility. 

Third, to promote the concept that when social services are 
indeed needed, they are best defined and delivered through public 
or private institutions at that level which is closest to the problem. 

The role of the Federal Government in meeting social needs then 
becomes: One, to adopt and implement national policies that are 
aimed at promoting economic growth and prosperity, and thereby 
reducing the need for social services; 

Two, to target Federal budgetary support toward those persons 
who are indeed most in need; and 

Three, to address those social service needs that cannot be re- 
sponded to at the State level, or that might require interstate or 
national orientation. 

With these three goals in mind, I would like to address some of 
the principles that will guide us, and have guided us as public poli- 
cymakers, as we seek to enhance the role of individuals, and the 
role of families. These three principles form a fundamental ap- 
proach to building family strengths, whether from a Federal per- 
spective or from a community perspective. 
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The first is: Tb'j family is the primary social unit of our society. 
We already know and recognize the importance of the family to 
each of us as individuals, and we also recognize the essential func- 
tions performed for society by the family. 

Therefore, we see the family as an essential unit of society, and 
not only an economic unit. , — « . , , 

Two prevention of family dissolution is vital. In the past decade 
alone, 'i believe you know there has been a sevenfold increase in 
single parent families, and such families now constitute 20 percent 
of all families with children. More than half of these families are 
poor or near poor. Ninety percent of these families are headed by 

women. . . . 

We know that family dissolution forces many people into pover- 
ty Census Bureau figures suggest that when a father, for instance, 
leaves his family, he often ignores his responsibilities, and leaves 
his wife and children without any financial support. He knows that 
if he abandons his family, and they become impoverished, the Uov- 
ernment will take over the responsibility that should be his, that of 
providing for his family. 

The single parent family is a significant factor in the Nation s 
current poverty figures. We are, however, seeing some positive 
signs Conrrary to our national sense concerning this subject, the 
majority of marriages do not now end in divorce or separation. 
However, when family dissolution does take place, then we need to 
be supportive and not judgmental. ,».«•■ „j 

Our third principle is: Promotion of family self-sufficiency and 
independence. While we strive to prevent family dissolution, we do 
recognize that there are many families who are in need, the feder- 
al Government needs to continue to be a factor in meeting the 
needs of these families. As these services are given, the encourage- 
ment and skills for self-sufficiency and independent living must 
also be provided. The necessary grassroots support networks need 
to be organized, as many of them have been throughout this coun- 
try, so that families can prepare to meet their own needs, and pre- 
vent reoccurrence of problems which are within their power to con- 

tr Now, I would like to look at what we are doing in terms of public 
policy to build upon these principles in order to strengthen tami- 

h< Let me articulate some directions that we are taking through our 
new "Families Initiative." Building on the core programs adminis- 
tered by the Office of Human Development Services, we have 
charged ourselves with providing leadership to Federal, btate, and 
local governments, to community organizations and other networks 
and families to promote family self-sufficiency, and to prevent 
family dissolution. . . , Tjr»o 

As you know, all of the programs administered by HDb are 
geared to support the family. Although they could be and have 
been described as categorical programs for children developmental- 
lv disabled, elderly and native Americans, we see them as integral 
to the support of families and communities As a result we are 
making a very special effort to insure a family focus to all ot the 
programs that we support at the Federal level. 
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The Head Start program is certainly a good example. Programs 
like Head Start already have a strong family focus through the 
parent involvement component. 

The Foster Care and Adoption Assistance programs are another 
example. Since the passage of Public Law 96-272, States have fo- 
cused efforts on preventing family breakup, by emphasizing pro- 
grams to divert children from unnecessary placement in foster 
care, to emphasize reuniting families, and to afford greater protec- 
tions for the children in care. 

There are also many successful adoption efforts which are going 
on throughout this country, ard I have recently shared with you 
many of our successes with the national special needs adoption ini- 
tiative. 

In the area of child abuse and neglect, it is estimated that more 
than 1 million children are abused and neglected each year. In 
many cases, it is their own parents who inflict the harm. 

The National Center on Child Abuse and Neglect addresses these 
difficult family problems through grants to the States, as well as a 
variety of research and demonstration projects across the country. 
As you know, the administration has proposed that the Child 
Abuse and Neglect Prevention and Treatment Act be reauthorized 
for 3 more years. 

Family support is also a strong element of services to the devel- 
opmental^ disabled. Almost 80 percent of the developmental^ dis- 
abled are living with family members or relatives. This places de- 
mands on these families that the community can assist in address- 
ing. 

One of the issues we are working on is the ]ack of support for 
developmentally disabled adults, young adults. To combat this 
alarming phenomenon, we are pursuing employment strategies 
with major employers, model trust arrangements with local com- 
munities, demonstration projects designed to develop coping skills, 
and other means of support for family members. 

So far I have highlighted just some of the activities of the Office 
of Human Development Services which reinforce family strengths. 
We are also looking at ways that we can work together across the 
Federal Government to strengthen families. 

For example, we look forward to working with the new task force 
on domestic violence, and we are presently represented on the 
White House Task Force on Missing Children. Of course, there are 
other significant programs in the Department of Health and 
Human Services that affect the stability of the family. 

The aid to families with dependent children (AFDC) program 
meets the needs of children who are deprived of support due to the 
death, incapacity or continued absence of a parent, and in some 
States the unemployment of a parent. AFDC is a prajram of last 
resort, and addresses the current needs of children *n primarily 
female-headed households, who are already the victims of family 
dissolution. 

While we recognize the concern about the effects of welfare poli- 
cies on families, there is little or no research, or empirical evidence 
as to whether the current welfare system encourages marital disso- 
lution by prohibiting assistance when both parents remain in the 
home. 
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On the other hand, we believe some of the existing features of 
the AFDC program, and several of the administration's current leg- 
islative proposals, do strengthen the formation of family units. 

For example, there are two ways in which we bel:3ve we can 
insure that neither parent in an AFDC family views the program 
as a means by which they can relinquish their responsibilities to 
support their children. 

First, with regard to the parents in the household and receiving 
welfare, we provide work experience and opportunities aimed at 
moving the family quickly into self-support. 

Second, with regard to an absent father, we want to make it very 
clear that absence from the home should not lessen his support ob- 
ligation. . . . XI 

As Secretary Heckler has repeatedly stated, it is currently a na- 
tional disgrace that only one out of four families with absent fa- 
thers receives regular child support payments, when $4 billion is 
owed children of this Nation. 

The administration is proposing to strengthen child support en- 
forcement measures to insure that absent parents cannot desert 
their families and let the Government assume the burden of sup- 
port. 

Regarding the delivery of family planning services, our current 
emphasis is to increase the involvement of families in the delivery 
of these services. 

Despite efforts in the public and the private sector to reduce the 
incidence of adolescent pregnancy, the problem continues to be 
alarming As a result of the leadership of this subcommittee, and 
you, as chairman, the adolescent family life bill was enacted in 
1981 That bill has as its hallmark a belief in the role of the family 
in instilling responsible altitudes and in inspiring responsible 
social behavior on the part of teenagers. 

Other major Department programs with potentially significant 
impact on the family are the major Federal health programs, medi- 
care and medicaid. Under the medicare and medicaid programs el- 
derly and disabled individuals can continue to remain in their 
homes, and at the same time receive necessary medical services. 

In addition to the regular home health services covered under 
medicaid, States may apply for waivers of certain program require- 
ments, so that they can implement cost-effective programs at home, 
and community-based care. An 

As of September 1, 36 States are operating 48 programs of home 
and community-based services, with an additional 39 waiver re- 
quests under review. , 

Finally, beginning November 1, medicare will cover hospice care 
provided to terminally ill patients and their families, primarily m 

their homes- „ . A . . , 

We plan to continue to assess all of our existing policies and reg- 
ulations, through what we call a family lens. What policies discour- 
age the maintenance of the family unit? What policies do not sup- 
port prevention of family breakup? We are encouraging States to 
do this at their lev *1, as well. 

Another basic part of our strategy is to continue to promote 
public/private/community partnerships in order to build family 
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strengths. In the past, the Government has crowded out much of 
the voluntary partnerships. 

We want to create conditions in which Government, the private 
sector, and voluntary organizations can work together to achieve 
goals that Government could never achieve on its own, no matter 
how much money we put into Government programs. 

We have made a beginning. One example is the cooperation that 
is being achieved in the area of corporate options for working fami- 
lies, particularly concerning child care. We have given significant 
support, and intend to continue this, in cooperation with the White 
House task force of private sector initiatives, and their emphasis 
on employer-supported day care. 

We believe strongly that greater public awareness can also help 
build family strengths and values. Working together with public, 
private, and voluntary organizations we believe that we can pro- 
mote a positive national attitude which is based upon family 
strengths rather than family deficits. 

A part of our strategy is to encourage the broader dissemination 
ol information to parents and to families. We believe families need 
to be made aware of information and resources available, and how 
to access those resources. 

Families have so much to share, and to give. Every family has 
strengths they can build on, as well as strengths that they can 
share with others. We need to communicate these strengths within 
each of our communities. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my prepared remarks. We appreci- 
ate this opportunity to share information about some of our efforts 
with you. 

I will be glad to answer any questions that you may have. 
Thank you. 

Senator Denton. Thank you very much, Ms. Hardy. 

I notice that you had a long opening statement, as I did. Time 
constraints force us to leave out much in our oral statements 
which tend to insufficiently qualify some of the things we said. I 
want to make sure that I get more of the tone of my written state- 
ment in my remarks. 

I keep referring to broken families and nuclear families, as if 
once you move from the nuclear family to the broken family it is a 
great tragedy, and it no longer is a social unit. You can make that 
inference from that which I said. In the full text of my remarks 
that is not implied. 

I was raised myself by a single parent. I think my mother did a 
reasonably good job. She was certainly a heroine. I do think that 
she, my three brothers and I were a healthy social unit of this 
Nation. I do not mean to imply otherwise. 

I also know there are many other heroines, like my mother, and 
increasing numbers of heroes, men who are raising their children 
when their wives, in some cases, just plain cop out, and do not do 
their jobs. 

I also want to make a distinction regarding policy. I believe that 
the Government may have been overplaying the policy with re- 
spret to helping the families which are broken up, without looking 

:he causes. This is why the thrust of my oral statement was the 
way it was Without helping families which are about to form— 
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with the likelihood that they will stay together-or helping fami- 
lies which are already formed stay together should be a virtue of 
future policy. That is, we must do certain things while refraining 
from doing certain other things that decrease the probability that 
nuclear families will stay together. I think in most every case the 
children, the mothers, and the fathers who are se prated would 
agree that being a nuclear family is the ideal situation. That is the 
real tone of what I meant to say. 

Now, to support you, Ms. Hardy, yes, we do deal with many 
other family-related issues. This subcommittee, as you know, has 
this year in hearings and legislation, dealt with such issues, not 
dYrect^^^^ breakdown, but related to family well- 

being such as withholding care to seriously ill, handicapped in- 
fant in hospitals, the cauies of child abuse, and the best preven- 
tion and treatment programs available to stop violence within the 
family, and the obstacles which exist to the adoption of children in 
need of loving families. I note in your written testimony you refer 
to Father Clements in Chicago. As you know that at this subcom- 
mittee was the first time Father Clements and the one church/one 
child program made a governmental appearance. 

I cannot help referring again to the mans inspirational idea. He 
happens to be a black Catholic priest in Chicago who decried the 
number of black children who are uncared for in his city, in his 
neShborhood, and in his parish. He thought up the idea of each 
?hurch adopt ng one child, to take the child off the streets and to 
give him or her loving care. One family within each church adopt- 
ing one child, at least. The first time he gave the sermon he _had 
srores of families willing to adopt children within his church. That 
idea we are trying to help get around the country. 

Now, back to tfie purview of this subcommittee, the Head btart 
program is under this subcommittee's jurisdiction. We have this 
Veaf reauthorized the Child Abuse Prevention and Treatment and 
Adoptkfn ^Opportunities Act, as well as the Community Volunteer 
Service Act These bills were reported out with unanimous ; agree- 
ment by members of the full Labor and Human Resources Commit- 
tee chaired by Senator Hatch, and they now await final passage by 

^M^hS' referred to the adolescent family life law which was 
lampooned by the media, while it was being led through the Senate 
by this Senator. But it was voted out of this committee without a 
negative vote including the support of such members as ^Mten 
Tea Kennedy and Howard Metzenbaum. So the law is not quite as 

[t m! HaXnow'wiil the American people know what, is being ac- 
complished through HHS's families initiative, which is described 
nn Daee 8 of your written testimony? 

How wiU they know of the availability of the programs, or what 
this administration is doing to follow up on its promise? You 
showed me some interesting posters today. 

Ms Hardy We anticipate, Senator, that there will be a many- 
pronged approach. The Office of Human Development Services, 
through its various program administration, serves many popula- 
tions families, the elderly the disabled, and 
native Americans. It is the responsibility of each of the admimstra- 
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tions to concentrate on using discretionary funds in the area of 
strengthening families. 

For example, we provided a grant last year to train Camp Fire 
Girls on the west coast, to provide respite care to families of the 
developmental^ disabled. That was a public and private partner- 
ship effort. There will be other examples like that in the next fiscal 
year. 

I also will use the families' poster that we developed to increase 
public awareness and will distribute materials throughout the 
country, with the help of some of the voluntary organizations. 
Through this effort we will be able to reach a lot of persons. 

I think it is a question of rebuilding the American spirit, and 
that is what we are trying to communicate through our poster. 

Senator, I would also like to comment on "one church, one child" 
with Father Clements. I had the opportunity to meet with him last 
week, and you might be interested to know that the Office of 
Human Development Services has, shall I say, put his show on the 
road. We believe that there are a lot of one church, one child pro- 
grams that can spring up around this country, beyond the environs 
of Chicago. 

Senator Denton. How did you do it? What aid did you give to 
him? 

Ms. Hardy. We gave a grant of $150,000 for Father Clements to 
use for a small staff and travel; most of the grant is for travel. He 
has been, and continues to be constantly on the road and around 
the country, promoting this idea. 

Senator Denton. I wonder if you would agree that a good, effi- 
cient expenditure of Federal moneys in the whole area of helping 
families would be to assist— much in the way that you assisted 
Father Clements— groups which are already working with volun- 
teer impetus. These efforts can work with efficiency because of the 
expertise that has been developed over the years. Can't HHS help 
such groups by giving them a little fuel, rather than doing it bu- 
reaucratically through governmental channels? 

Ms. Hardy. We believe we can. Another example is in the area 
of child abuse prevention. We have given seed money to Parents 
Anonymous. 

We are also promoting, through our next discretionary grant an- 
nouncement, a program which will be funded after the first of the 
calendar year using parent aides. This program has worked 
throughout the country. Seed money will be used around the coun- 
try to involve parental volunteers in preventing the break up of 
the family because of an abuse problem in that family. 

I see our roles being very much that of a catalyst, not trying to 
take over the prerogatives of the family. 

Senator Denton. Frankly, I did not know that you had such a 
proportion of emphasis on "whole families," if you will. 

What proportion of your budget for OHDS is targeted on whole 
families, rather than on groups of people, or on individual benefits? 

I know it is almost impossible to answer that, but I would like to 
know. 

Ms. Hardy. Almost all of our funding, which is $6 billion, has to 
do with moving toward family intergration, self-sufficiency, and 
economic development. In the large title XX Social Services Block 
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Grant, much of the funds are used for prevention and child protec- 
tive services, which help keep the child at home, if at all possible. 

A great deal of our discretionary dollars, I would estimate about 
$25 million, are targeted on issues that affect families. 

Senator Denton. What is the budget of the Office for Families, 
compared to the buoget for all other offices in OHDS? 

Ms Hardy. The Office for Families does not have a specific line 
item budget. The role of the Office for Families is to provide leader- 
ship, and it has worked carefully with all of the other HDS pro- 
grams, to continue to provide that leadership. 

Senator Denton. You indicate that 58 percent of mothers with 
children under 6 are now in the labor force, and that nearly two in 
5 American families supplement primary parental care with alter- 
native child care arrangements. . , . 

Faced with that, I can appreciate the administration s interest in 
promoting employers' support of child care, and in training low 
income women on how to provide child care for profit. This is a less 
ambitious policy than some might wish. 

I, however, am concerned with the more fundamental question ot 
the wisdom of Federal policies that promote early childhood rear- 
ing in an institutional setting, or in the home of an individual who 
may have only modest parenting skills. 

Do you believe that we know enough about the impact that these 
arrangements have on child development over the long term? For 
example, when we are dealing with the whole field of adolescent 
pregnancy we find children rearing children— or trying to. Now 
that the emphasis of 97 percent of the young mothers is trying to 
parent their children, as opposed to less than 5 percent a genera- 
tion or so ago. The system seems to be set up to encourage lmma- 
turing parenting, rather than encouraging better decisions about 
who can best parent these children. 

Go ahead. . _ ~ , 

Ms Hardy. I think there are two items here. One, we should 
keep open the options for all kinds of child care, and two, most in- 
fants and smaller children are cared for in family settings. We are 
looking at the whole issue of the impact of day care on children as 
we go through our next research process. 

We are also concerned that there be some guidelines, or sugges- 
tions that local groups can use, if they want to, as they form family 
day care centers, that they can turn to these kinds of guidelines. 

There are a number of day care options available for the to b- 
year-year old child and those range obviously from family day care 
to Head Start, including many subsidized child care placements, as 
well as voluntary nonsubsidized placements. 

Senator Denton. You mentioned that public well-being is pri- 
marily the responsibility of individuals and families. 

I would like to remind us every now and then that the Govern- 
ment when it was first set up, took families for granted. Families 
were sticking together, even having been in hardship situations in 
most cases. The constitutional mandate was and still is to provide 
for the common defense. There is no way of sneaking out from 
under that burden. The Government must provide for the common 
defense, not, however, promote it. Promoting the general welfare is 
the other constitutional mandate. 
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The general welfare mostly comes from the family, from private 
enterprise, that sort of thing, and we seem to be getting a bit con- 
fused about whose prerogative or mandate is whose. 

In the area of family policy, the Government has neither promot- 
ed nor provided for family strength. It has sapped the family of its 
strength in too many cases. For example, I am thinking of the 
policy of providing welfare payments primarily to unmarried 
adults, and children with children. Other examples include title X, 
family planning, in where sex education is too often promoting pre- 
marital sex, and contraceptives are given to unmarried minors 
without parental consent. These problems are not getting anv 
better, they are getting worse. 

I know that the administration is trying tr address those prob- 
lems. Are there other areas of antifamily policy remaining which 
you believe should be addressed? 

Ms. Hardy. We have looked at all of the programs in the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services. We are trying to address poli- 
cies that do not support the family through our suggested legisla- 
tive proposals. 

One example is the child support enforcement provisions that 
have been proposed. 

Other examples are the discussions that we have had with 
regard to family planning regulations, and the very significant 
changes in the medicaid and medicare waiver situation, wh ch 
make it possible for the individual to remain at home, in a family 
setting, and not be institutionalized. I think that whole concept of 
deinstitutionalization, and support for that concept at the local 
level, will continue. It is something that we are very pleased with, 
and want to promote. 

Senator Denton. I'd like to discuss the media, which have tre- 
mendous influence on us, not the least of which bears on our 
sexual mores. The media does have something to do with attitudes, 
which affect favorably or unfavorably the chance of the family to 
stay together. 

I cannot help noting as I have at past hearings, that before I was 
a captain in Vietnam, the most amazing thing I saw in a movie 
was Clark Gable as Rhett Butler saying, "Frankly, my dear, I do 
not give a damn." I will never forget the thrill that went through 
that audience. 

Then when I came home from Vietnam, there were X-rated 
movies, which I had never heard of, massage parlors, et cetera. 

Now we have PG movies, which are pushing the girls into the 
belief that "even nice girls do it" before they are married, that is. 
The feminists and I agree wholeheartedly on tht effect of pornogra- 
phy and its efficaciousness, or lack thereof 

Morton Kondrake of the New Republic stated recently that the 
President should go, talk to his friends in Hollywood about the 
extent to which they have oversexed America. 

I do not know whether they have oversexed it, or perverted it, 
but there is something in that direction. 

And I am saying these things to try to bridge between the femi- 
nists and the so-called profamily groups, the conservatives and the 
liberals, Republicans and Democrats. Morton Kondrake is a Demo- 
crat, I guess. He is certainly a liberal, and is the executive editor of 
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the New Republic. I admire what he says on these topics, as I do 
other liberals, such as Kathleen Kennedy Townsend and Eunice 
Kennedy Shriver. 

Has the Secretary of HHS, or indeed other HHS officials, seen 
any connection between family problems and the lack of code im- 
posed, voluntarily, by the movie and television producers? 

Have you all thought of any ideas about persuading the media to 
present healthier, more positive family images? For example, there 
is so much on television, proclaiming, the only sex that is any fun 
is outside of marriage. The role models are pretty bad. 

I am reminded of a young man from, the Guardian Angels, who 
said that what is needed in those ghettoes, and those places where 
gangs fight all the time are role models. He said that they saw no 
good role models on television. He mentioned that even the songs 
are perverse. He was a good example of someone who had come out 
of it, but many do not survive. 

Have you all thought of turning your attention to that part of 
the problem which is affected by the media? 

Ms. Hardy. We have considered working with public broadcast- 
ing, for example, National Public Radio, in developing radio spots 
and short TV pieces that would focus on values, and would address 
so .ne of your concerns. 

I do not have the answers as to how to eliminate the negative 
images. We could stress positive images. 

Senator Denton. Well, if we could just show that there is an 
offect, an important effect. That would be the role, I would think, 
of your department, and perhaps this subcommittee. I think that 
others who might have to deal with the Federal Communications 
Commission would benefit from our looking and dealing tangibly, 
with the harm that is being done to happiness and sociaJ structure 
by that kind of media influence. 

Ms. Hardy. I concur. 

Senator Denton. You also mentioned in your statement child 
abuse and neglect prevention treatment programs. The administra- 
tion this year supported strengthening the definition of sexual 
abuse in the program's is reauthorization, by dropping the phrase 
"for commercial purposes" from existing law. 

This change in the Senate version of the bill will help make it 
clear that all obscene or pornographic photographing, filming and 
depiction of a child is damaging. 

Can you tell me if there is any estimate of how much sexual 
abuse of children is associated with the increased prevalence of 
child pornography, and is the administration making any other ef- 
forts to deal with the problem? 

Ms. Hardy. There has recently been established, or will soon be 
established, a White House Working Group on Pornography. We 
anticipate that we will be working closely with them, as we are 
with the White House or Task Force on Missing Children. I think 
there is a direct link between those two problems. 

One of our concerns is that we do not have a/eal handle on how 
many Mren are affected by child pornography. I think the esti- 
mates are as many as 5,000 children are killed through pornogra- 
phy each year. I believe we could work very closely with law en- 
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Senator Denton Well, thank you very much, Ms. Hardy and 
thank you Mr Regier and Mr. Rust for your testimony heS this 
morning. It certainly is a valuable contribution to our fmdings 

1 will ask the next panel to come forward. 
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Mr. Chairma.., thank you for the opportunity to appear 
before this Subcommittee to describe government policies and 
programs that benefit families and promote family stability and 
to discuss ways in which government policies might be improved. 

we are all aware of the tapestry which is the family: a 
tapestry interwoven with sharing and caring; a fabric made of 
the threads of marital responsibility, kinship and love, it i s 
within the family that we learn charity, friendship, 
self-control, responsibility, health, and discipline, within 
the family we come to understand the proper use of leisure, the 
development of our natural talents, the value of sincerity, 
perseverance, and love of country. We know that not all 
families are equally successful in all of these endeavors. 

You are convening this hearing and I am here today because 
we believe that a major aspect in the revitalization of America 
is focusing upon and building upon family strengths. 

President Reagan said recently, - Rebuilding America begin., 
with restorin g fam il y s trength and preserving family values .- 
This is fundamental to a revitalized America; and I believe 
that this hearing and the others that you have held on this 
subject are very significant because you are addressing this 
vital issue of how to strengthen and support the family. 
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I would like to talk this morning about "Providing 
Leadership in Building Family Strength - A Federal 
Perspective ." I will do this first by reviewing our philosophy 
of the role of government; second by sharing some basic 
principles upon which we are building policies? and third by 
discussing public policy strategy for building family strength. 

As you know, the Reagan Administration has made * 
fundamental departure from the past in the conceptualization of 
the Federal role in regard to social services. For decades, 
the trend has been to assign to the Federal Government an 
ever-expanding responsibility for identifying the needs for 
social services and then planning, funding, and monitoring 
programs to meet those needs. Most frequently the needs and 
program responses were organized around special populations. 
This approach has often encouraged a fragmented perspective on 
how families really operate. 

This Administration is committed to achieving three goals 
regarding Federal interaction with families and the 
institutions that affect them: 

1. Expanding tfae State and local responsibility for all 
facets of planning and implementing social services 
while simultaneously reducing the Federal role. 
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As part of this strategy, the Administration is 
utilizing a block gra::»- approach which provides State 
and local decision-makers the flexibility to continue 
the categorical approaches of the past or as they seem 
to prefer, to develcf new consolidated approaches to 
meet social service needs. This consolidated approach 
also allows for the development of a more holistic 
family focus. 

2. Ensurinq that the formulation and implementation of 
social service legislation and programs is based upon 
the principle that the well-being of the public is 
primaril y a responsibility of individuals, families, 
and the communities in which they live . 

3. Promoting the concept that when social services are 
needed, they are best defined and administered through 
public or private institutions at the level closest to 
the problem — state and local governments, area 
agencies, and local community-based and private 
voluntary organizations. 

The role of the Federal Government in meeting social 
service needs then becomes: 
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1. To adopt and implement national policies or programs 
aimed at promoting economic growth and prosperity and 
thereby reducing the need for social services; 

2. To target Federal budgetary support toward those most 
in need; and 

3. To address those social service needs that cannot.be 
responded to at the State level and that require 
interstate or national orientation for effective 
solution. The Federal Government will not abandon its 
leadership role in such important areas as child abuse, 
child welfare, aging services, and services for the 
developmentally disabled. 

It may be somewhat surprising that in describing the 
Federal role in social services our top priority is to adopt 
policies and programs aimed at promoting economic growth. I 
believe that it is economic growth within the free enterprise 
system that creates real job opportunities which allow 
individuals and families to become and remain economically and 
socially self-sufficient. In the process, economic growth 
reduces the size of the poverty population and the need for, 
and costs associated with, social services. Economic growth, 
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therefore, is both a remedial and a preventive strategy that 
will benefit many millions of needy American families. 

With our three goals in mind, what then are some of the 
principles that will guide us as public policymakers as we seek 
to enhance the role of individuals and families? I would like 
to enumerate three which I believe form a fundamental approach 
to building family strengths — whether from a Federal 
perspective or a community perspective. 

1 ' The Family is the Primary Social Unit of Our Society 

We already know and recognize the importance of the 
family to each of us as individuals; and we also 
recognize the essential functions performed for society 
by the family. The family performs the vital role of 
developing the next generation. Therefore, we see the 
family as an essential unit of society and not just as 
an economic unit. This is an important distinction to 
make as we come to the policy table; because as an 
essential unit of society the family carries great 
responsibility for the orderly functioning of that 
society and for the formation of moral values within 
that society . 
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2. Prevention of Family Dissolution is Vital 

in the past decade alone, there has been a seven-fold 
increase in single-parent families, and such families 
now constitute 20 percent of all families with 
children. More than half of these families are poor or 
near poor. Ninety (90) percent of these families are 
headed by women. 

We know that family dissolution forces many people into 
poverty. If it were not for family instability, 
poverty would be substantially reduced. There are 
certainly other factors; however, this fact must be 
addressed . 

Census Bureau figures suggest that when a father, for 
instance, leaves his family, he often ignores his 
responsibilities and leaves his wife and children 
without any financial support. He knows that if he 
abandons the family a.)d they become impoverished, the 
government will take over the responsibility that 
should be his, that of providing for his family. I 
will address the issue of child support in more detail 
later in this testimony. I want to point out, however, 
that one-half of all families headed by women receive 
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some form of public assistance. The single-parent 
family is a significant factor in the nation's current 
poverty figures. 

This lack of commitment and responsibility in this case 
on the part of absent fathers is all too common today. 
And if we are sincerely desirous of preventing family 
dissolution then we as a government and a nation need 
to foster a re-kindling of commitment and parental 
responsibility expressed in child-rearing as well as in 
marriage. 

We are seeing some positive signs. Contrary to our 
national sense concerning this subject, the majority of 
marriages do not end in divorce or separation. The 
National Center for Health Statistics has just revealed 
that in 1982 we had the first decline in divorces in 20 
years. 

However, when family dissolution does take place then 
we must be supportive and not judgemental. 

Promotion of Family Self Sufficiency and Independence 
Must be the Goal of Our Programs 
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While we strive to prevent family dissolution we do 
recognize that there are many families in need. The 
Federal Government must continue to be a factor in 
meeting the needs of poor families, broken families, 
and adolescent headed families, as well as families 
with problems of child abuse, runaway youth, disabled 
members or aging and frail extended family members. 
Services, assistance, support must be given to these, 
but with what goal in mind? As these services are 
given, the encouragement and skills for 
self-sufficiency and independent living must also be 
provided. The necessary grassroots support networks 
should be organized so that families can prepare to 
meet their own needs and prevent re-occurrence of 
problems within their power to control. 

public Policy strategy fo r Building Family Strength 

What then are we doing to build upon these principles 
through public policy in order to strengthen families? Let me 
articulate some directions we are taking through our new 
•Families Initiative". Building on the core programs 
administered by the Office of Human Development Services (HDS) 
we have charged ourselves with providing leadership to Federal 
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state and local governments, community organizations, other 
networks and families to promote family self sufficiency and to 
prevent family dissolution. 

As you know, all of the Programs administered by HDS are 
geared to support the family. Although they could be described 
as programs for children, developmentally disabled, elderly 
individuals and native Americans, we see them as integral to 
the support of families and communities. As a result, we are 
making a special effort to insure a family focus to the 
programs which we support at the Federal level. 

Head start 

The Head start program is an example. There are an 
estimated 2.2 million children between the ages of three and 
five in families below the federally defined poverty level. 
There is ample evidence that early childhood development 
programs assist these families in Preparing their children to 
better achieve in school and the work place. We also know that 
the children in many poor families are at significantly higher 
risk than the non-poor in areas of illness, malnutrition, and 
access to health and social services. Moreover, these children 
and their families, because of their economic status, are often 
at high risk of family dissolution. 
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Programs like Head Start already have a strong family 
focus through the parent involvement component. The 
availability of parent education through the 'Exploring 
Parenting" curriculum is a key factor in serving the whole 
family rather than just the child. Through this avenue parents 
are learning the skills of communication which are vitally 
important to successful parenting and to building family 
strength. The use of this curriculum as well as other family 
life materials can be expanded so that many of these parents 
can be assisted toward social and economic self sufficiency. 

We recognize that in order to support the family in its 
responsibility we must enhance the role of parents in our 
social service programs. Only as our public policies reflect 
this enhancement of the parental role can we truly support the 
primacy of the family in our society. 

Foster Care and Adoption Assistance 

The Foster Care and Adoption Assistance programs are 
another example. Prior to the passage of P.L. 96-272 in 1980 
the public child welfare system was too quick to take children 
from their families and too slow to reunite them with their 
families or to place them in permanent adoptive homes. 
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Since the passage 0 f P.L. 96-272 states have focused efforts on 
preventing family break-up b> emphasizing programs tc art 
children from unnecessary placement in foster care, tc 
emphasize reuniting families and to afford greater protections 
for the children in care. 

Our policies are directed at reducing the numbers of 
children in foster care through preventive services designed to 
solve family problems or by providing permanent homes for those 
children who cannot remain with their natural families, where 
reconciliation is not possible, the program and its policies 
promote adoption. An estimated 44,000 children out of a total 
of 273,000 in the foster care system, many of whom have special 
needs, need permanent adoptive homes. Adoption assistance 
enables parents to adopt these children by helping offset the 
costs associated with special needs. Thus this program too 
contributes to the well-being of American families - including 
the placement 0 f thousands of special needs children in new, 
stable families. 

There are many successful special needs adoption efforts 
in all parts of the country, in Chicago, Father George 
Clements, a Catholic Priest and adoptive father, has 
established the 'one church, one child' program. This program 
has been given a large measure of credit for the significant 
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increase in the nunber of black children adopted in the State 
of Illinois. In new York the Pfizer Corporation, a major 
pharmaceutical firm, helps its employees adopt special needs 
children through an extensive employee benefits package. And 
in St. Louis, Denver, San Francisco — in fact, in about 60 
cities — special TV programs seek to publicize the 
availability of children in need of a loving family. Agencies 
working with these stations report a placement rate of more 
than 80 percent. KRON-TV in San Francisco had 600 calls for 
the first 16 children featured. 

Several weeks ago I saw one of these children, an 11 year 
old boy, as a TV newscaster asked him what he was looking for 
in a home. He said, * I just want a Horn I can call my own and 
she can call me her own." 

You see it's personal. Governments do not adopt children; 
individuals and couples do. But one of the things we can ao 
(and have done) is help start a national adoption exchange 
which gives photolists of children, matches children to waiting 
families, recruits adoptive families, promotes public awareness 
of the needs of children and manages a nationwide 
telecommunications network. This national exchange coordinate, 
with a growing number of state and regional exhanges. 
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In Fiscal Year 1984 the child welfare and adoption 
opportunities programs will assist states to place particular 
emphasis on preventive services to families and children to 
avcid placement in foster care. It is our aim to assist states 
in 1984 to continue to reduce the foster care population and 
increase permanent placement of children in loving families. 
We are pleased to report States are successfully improving 
these child welfare services. Fewer children are entering 
foster care, with a 5% reduction this year and as of late 1982, 
over .17,100 children have been placed in adoptive homes. A 
large percentage of foster care children are being returned to 
their families through special efforts by States. 

Child Abuse and Negl e-;:t 

In the area of Child Abuse and Neglect, an estimated 1.3 
million children are abused and neglected each year, of whom as 
many as five thousand die. In many cases it is their own 
parents who inflict the harm. 

The Child Abuse and Neglect Prevention and Treatment 
Program, administered by the National Center on Child Abuse and 
Neglect, addresses these difficult family problems through 
grants to the states as well as a variety of research and 
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demonstration projects across the country. The Administration 
has proposed that this important legislation be re-authorized 
for three more years. 

An example of a project we are funding through cur 
discretionary program is -Success for Families - Promoting Self 
Sufficiency." The purpose of the project, being run by the 
Home institute of Washington, D. C, is to prevent child abuse 
and neglect and promote healthy family functioning. It is 
designed to assist families to: 

o improve p, renting skills and enhance self-concept as 
parents; and 

o increase abilities to independently use community 
resources to maintain positive fam.My development. 

The end product from the grant will be a home learning 
curriculum for f amilies-at-risk to strengthen parenting and 
daily life management skills. 

Runaway and Homeless Yo uth Program 

The purpose of the Runaway and Homeless Youth Program 
(P.L. 96-509) is to provide support to State and local 
governments, nonprofit agencies, and coordinated networks of 
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these agencies to develop or strengthen community-based center 
dealing with the immediate problems of runaway and homeless 
youth, and their families. 

Two of the primary goals of this program relate directly 
to strengthening families. One focuses on the ability of 
centers to reunite children with their families and to 
encourage the resolution of family problems through counseling 
and other services. This past year close to 80 percent of 
runaway youi-h served by the centers were reunited with their 
families or relatives or placed in other stable settings. A 
second goal is focused on the effectiveness of the centers in 
strengthening family relationships and encouraging stable 
living conditions for children. Fifty percent of the runaway 
youth served by the centers reported that the center programs 
helped strengthen and stabilize family relationships and 
lessened the likelihood of future runaway episodes, in 
addition, the National Toil-Free Communications System 
("hotline") helps runaway youth and their families re-open 
communications. 

Child Care 

As more and more mothers enter the nation's work force, 
the availability and quality of day care for their children has 
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become an issue of national importance. About 58 percent of 
mothers with children under age 6 are now in the labor force — 
the fastest growing group of working mothers. A recent study 
conducted by General Mills found that nearly 2 in 5 American 
families supplement primary parental care with alternative 
child care arrangements. 

As a result of this information, we are assisting the 
White House Office of Private Sector Initiatives with tschnical 
and program assistance to promo-., employer supported child care 
at the community level, to provide visibility for private 
sector child care initiatives already underway, and to increase 
the accessibility of child care resources to employers. In 
addition, we are looking at day care as in income generating 
strategy for low income families. 

An example of one of the projects we funded focuses on 
training selected low-income participants on how to provide 
quality child care. This project in California will 1) 
generate a model for assisting female heads of households who 
are in the greatest economic and social need to achieve 
self-sufficiency as child ere providers; 2) establish new 
linkages between existing agencies that serve the poor in inner 
cities and rural areas; and 3) increase the availability of 
child care to low-income women entering the labor market. 
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Developmental Disabilities 



Family support is a strong element of services to the 
developmentally disabled. Almost 80% of the developmentally 
disabled are living with family members or relatives. This 
places demands on these families that the community can 
address. One of the issues we are working on is the lack of 
support for developmentally disabled adults. Developmentally 
disabled children are provided educational services by state or 
local educational systems. However, once they reach age 21 
there are often not enough services available in the 
communities to support them, which sometimes results in 
families being forced to admit their young adults to 
institutions. 



To combat this alarming phenomenon we are pursuing: 

o Employment strategies with major employers. Many 
developmentally disabled individuals are employable. 

o Model trust arrangements which provide parents security 
in knowing what will happen to their o - velcpmental 1 / 
disabled offspring when they die. 



o Demonstration projects designed to develop coping 
skills and other means of support for family members. 
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For example, one of the projects we funded througi. our 
discretionary program is designed to help siblings of 
handicapped children to accept, understand and adjust 
to a handicapped family member and reduce family stress 
and dependency on social services. The project being 
run by the University of Washington in Seattle, has 
identified 26 concerns that siblings of handicapped 
children commonly express* about internal or external 
family relations. 

A handbook for siblings has been developed and will be 
widely disseminated to communities and service 
providers working with families who have a handicapped 
child. 



Older Americans 



We are also concerned about how older Americans relate to 
families. One of the things we are doing is using them as a 
resource to younger families at risk. One example of these 
■intergenerational- activities is our interagency agreement 
with the Appalachian Regional Commission that links older 
volunteers with high risk pregnant women (especially teenagers) 
and their infants in an effort to reduce infant mortality. 
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As another example, the older Americans volunteer programs 
of Retired Senior Volunteers and Foster Grandparents are 
working with Head Start programs to place their volunteers in 
Head Start centers where they can work directly with the 
children. 

We are also concerned about supporting families who have 
older members with health problems, sucj as Alzheimers 
Disease. As in our program for the developmentally disabled, 
we are aggressively pursuing efforts to help older family 
members stay at home or in their communities rather than in 
large institutions. The Department of Health and Human 
Services has a dcmonstraton project to determine what mix of 
services helps keep individuals in their community. 

Another example is a study we funded to look at family support 
systems for frail elderly. The study is assessing the impact 
of public policies on family support, recommending changes, and 
organizing local community efforts to reinforce family support. 

In addition, the Justice Department has recently announced 
the formation of a Task Force on Domestic Violence. We look 
forward to working with this Task Force, since those being 
abused are the frail elderly, as well as spouses, children and 
i nf ants . 
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Finally, since many older Americans would like part time 
employment in order to help them feel productive and remain 
self-sufficient, we are working with small business employers 
to make then aware of this potential labor force. 

Native Americans 

In our program for Native Americans, our basic ; urpose is 
to encourage the self-sufficiency of tribes and their members. 
Grants made under the Native American Programs Act are focused 
on social and economic development. For example, in FY 1983 
these grants resulted in: 

o The creation of 8,700 new jobs for Native Americans, 
o Generation of $100 million in revenue through 



Family Policy Review 

So far I have highlighted some of the activities of HDS 
programs which reinforce family strengths. As indicated ->y 
some of the examples, I have mentioned, we are also looking at 
ways that we can work toe-rher across the Federal government to 
strengthen families, For example, we are presently represented 
on the White House Task Force on Kissing Children. 



reservation energy resource development efforts. 
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By some estimates, a million children are reported missing 
from their homes each year. More than 90% turn up unharmed 
within a few days, but some others are victims of violence. 

This Administration is very concerned about the growing 
national problem of abducted, molested and murdered children. 
Presently, the Vhite House Task Force is investigating possible 
approaches that the government could take in helping to solve 
this growing problem. 



Possible approaches include investigating the use of 
computers to help track and identify missing children through a 
network that would enable police anywhere in the country to tap 
into a central storehouse of clues, evidence and other 
information about attacks on and abductions of children. 

Of course, there are other significant programs in HHS 
that affect the stability of the family, particularly Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children and Child Support Enforcement, 
Family Planning, the Adolescent Family Life Program, Medicare 
and Medicaid. I'd like to discuss these programs and their 
effect on the family briefly. 
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Aid to Families with Dependen t Children and Child Support 
Enforceme nt 

The Aid to Families with Dependent Children ( AFDC ) program 
meets the needs of children ;ho are deprived of support due to 
the death, incapacity or continued absence of a parent, and in 
some States the unemployment of a parent. AFDC is a program of 
last resort and addresses the current needs of children in 
primarily female-headed households who are already the 
■victims" of family dissolution. 

While we recognize the concr. n about the effects of 
welfare policies on families, there if little or r, research or 
empirical evidence as to whether the current ■„ ifare system 
encourages marital dissolution by p.-Mbitin* distance when 
both parents remain in the home. I^e.er, there is one study 
which measured the effects of a necur.. income tax scheme in 
Seattle and Denver and was conducted in tiK mid-1970's. 
Because low income families ..ave the v.ighest. marital 
dissolution rates, it was thouqht family breakups might be 
lowered by guaranteeing families a certain level of income. In 
fact, the families participating in the negative income tax 
program had significantly higher rates of dissolution than 
families who did not. 
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On the other hand, we believe sc.ne of the existing 
features of the AFDC program and several of the 
Administration's current legislative proposals strengthen the 
formation of family units. 

For example, there are two ways in which we believe we can 
ensure that neither parent in AFDC families views the program 
as a means by winch they can relinquish their responsibilities 
to support their children. 

First, with regard to r-.he parent(s) in the household and 
receiving welfare we provide york experience and opportunities 
airced at moving the family quickly into self-support. Our 
proposal to require states to involve all employable At-., 
recipients in some type of work activity ensures that welfare 
is regarded as temporary and not an alternative support 
system, under the current optional provision, twenty-one 
States are operaw 4 ng Conuiunity Work Experience Programs (CWEP) 
and Job Search programs. These programs have been successful 
in reducing welfare rolls by deterring those who view welfare 
as an alternative to work and by helping those who must 
temporarily tely on public assistance to develop job skills and 
find employment, in addition, a working parent provides a good 
role model for dependent children, showing that it is the 
family unit, not the Government, with whom the primary 
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responsibility for support resides. With regard to an 
unemployed parent, the AFDC programs give States the option of 
having an AFDC - Unemployment program so that the family with 
the unemployed father can qualify for AFDC. About half the 
States have exercised this option. 

Second, with regard to an absent father, we want to make 
it very clear that absence from the home should not lessen his 
support obli-ition. It iJ currently a national disgrace that 
cnJ/ .ne out of four families with absent fathers receives 
rf-uiar child support payments. The Administration is 
?iL>osing to strengthen child support enforcement measures to 

..sure that absent parents cannot desert their families and le 
the Government assume the burden of support. 

Our proposals would increase child support collection 
efforts for bot< welfare and non-welfare families and would 
require States tr ariorcerr^nt techniques such as taking 
deductions from wages of delinquent payers and offsetting 
delinquencies owed to an *»FDC family from the absent parent's 
state tax refund, we cannot allow a system to continue in 
which parents of all income levels expect the Federal 
Government to subsidize their decision to abandon their 
families. * 
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Another area of great concern is the number of unmarried 
teenage mothers who receive AFDC. The Administration has 
therefore proposed to prohibit assistance to minor mothers 
(except in limited circumstances) unless they live with their 
parents. This proposal recognizes the need for parents to have 
the opportunity to continue to exert influence over their minor 
children. It also dispels the notion that minors can view 
welfare as a means of obtaining financial independence from 
their parents. 

Family Planning 

Grants for the delivery of family planning services, and 
related research, are Authorized under Title X of the Public 
Health Service Act. The basic mission of the family planning 
program is to facilitate the provision of voluntary family 
planning services to individuals who want such services but 
cannot otherwise obtain them. Family planning services are 
intended to help couple* determine the number and spacing of 
their children. 

one current emphasis in the family planning program is to 
inc; y ?t so the in'/olvement of families in the delivery of family 
planning jsvvic-es. 1 * « >:Y.-> Committee is well aware of the 
Administration's regulatory effort to implement the parental 
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involvement amendment of the Title X statute. The regulations 
provide an opportunity for family involvement in an a^a in 
which health considerations make parental in\olvr-j,ent 
particularly appropriate--the provision of prescription drugs 
or prescription devices. Although the regulations were due to 
become effective on February 25, 1983, the Department has been 
restrained from implementing them by court order. 

The Department has launched other significant family 
planning activities involving the family that I would also like 
to bring to your attention. In all ten of the Department's 
regions, Title X training programs will provide special 
training to family planning workers to increase their knowledge 
about family systems and their ability to invol/e appropriate 
family members in the provision of services. Information and 
education materials on family involvement and family 
communication are being developed for professionals in family 
planning programs and for parents to use with their 
adolescents. Family involvement models will be identified and 
disseminated to all family planning programs to incorporate 
into their project activity. 

Adolescent Family Life 



Despite efforts in the public and the private sector to 
reduce the incident of adolescent pregnancy, the problem 
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continues to be alarming. Pregnancy has rise:, among 
adolescents and the unfortunate cycle of repeat pregnancies, 
lack of education, and poverty has continued. The contribution 
this phenomena makes to 'Broken Families' has been of 
particular concern to this Subcommittee. As a result of the 
leadership of this Subcommittee and its chairman, the 
Adolescent Family r, ife Bill was enaCced in 1981# It provides 
an opportunity _o develop new and effective family-centered 
approach** to the problem of adolescent pregnancy. Established 
as Title XX of the Public Health Service Act, the Adolescent 
Family Life Program authorizes grants for demonstration 
projects to develop models for states and communities in 
adolescent pregnancy prevention and care. It also authorizes 
the funding of research into the causes and consequences of 
adolescent premarital sexual relations, contraceptive use, 
pregnancy, and child rearing. 

The Adolescent Family Life has as its hallmark a belief in 
the role of the family in instilling responsible attitudes and 
in inspiring responsible social behavior on the part of 
teenagers. 

1983 is the first year of the Adolescent Family Life 
Program. The initial data from the 50 demonstration projects 
and the 12 research grants will become available next summer. 
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in the meantime, we have been pleased with the progress of this 
program and we have every reason to feel that this 
comprehensive, integrated approach to the problem of adolescent 
pregnancy will have a significant impact. 

Medicare/Medicaid 

Other major Department programs with potentially 
significant impact on the family are the major Federal health 
programs - Medicare and Medicaid. Under the Medicare and 
Medicaid Programs, elderly and disabled individuals can 
continue to remain in their homes and receive necessary medical 
services. Medicare will provide part-time or intermittent 
nursing and home health aide services and speech and 
occupational therapy to .lomebound patients who require skilled 
care. State Medicaid programs must provide home health 
services to individuals entitled to skilled nursing facility 
services. At a minimum, States must provide part-time or 
intermittent nursing services, home health aide services and 
medical supplies and equipment for use in the home. At the 
State's option, home health s'.avices may also include physical 
and occupational therapy, speech pathology and audiology 
services. States may also cover additional service* in the 
home not included in Mie definition of home health services, 
such as personal care and private duty nursing. 
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In addition to the regular home health services covered 
under Medicaid, States may apply tor waivers of cei-^<n program 
requirements so that they can implement cost-effective programs 
of home and community-based care. These programs are designed 
to provide a comprehensive array of medical and social 
services, such as adult aay care, respite care and homemaker 
services, in order to keep patients out of institutions. This 
waiver authority was enacted as part of the Omnibus Budget 
Reconciliation Act of 1981 (Public Law 97-35) and has been 
received enthusiastically by States as a means to tailor home 
care programs to meet the unique needs and provide capabilities 
existing in their communities. As of September I, 36 States 
are operating 48 programs of home and community-based services 
with an additional 39 waiver requests under review. 

Finally, beginning November 1, Medicare will cover hospice 
care provided to terminally ill patients and their families 
primarily in Lheir homes. Hospice services include a broad 
array of meJical and social services aimed at the palliation of 
pain and other symptoms that will allow the patient to remain 
at home with his family. 

I would also like to give you an update on the special 
Medicaid waiver to provide home care for individuals who would 
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otherwise be eligible for Medicaid only when 
institutionalized. This situation first came to public 
attention in the case of Katie Beckett who could not qualify 
for Medicaid while living at home because her parents' income 
would be higher than the eligibility level; yet they could not 
afford to care for her at home without assistance. 
Consequently, Katie had to be placed in an institution in order 
to have her care paid for by Medicaid until a special waiver 
allowed care to be provide J her home. As at September 29, 
43 individuals in situations similar to Katie Beckett's have 
been approved by a Departmental board to receive Medicaid 
payments for home care. In addition, 15 States cover this type 
of individual under 18 programs of home and community-based 



services . 



While recognizing the benefits of and need for home health 
services, we ars concerned at. the growth in the cost of these 
services. Medicare home health expendicurss have grown at an 
average annual rate of 37 percent during the decade ending in 
1982. We estimate that Medicare home health expenditures in 
1983 will be almost $1.5 billion. The Medicaid cost experience 
is similar. For the five years ending in 1982, Medicaid home 
health expenditures have increased at an average annual rate of 
23 percent, compared to the annual growth of Medicaid hospital 
costs of 11 percent. The 1982 Medica d home health 
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expenditures of $496 million reflect a 16 percent growtn rrom 
the previous year despite a 1.5 percent decline in recipients. 
We estimate that 1983 Medicaid home health expenditures will 
increase to $539 million. These figures do not include the 
Medicare Hospice program which we estimate will cost a total of 
$350 million during r.he first three years of operation. 

These cost figures mandate our close surveillance of hoire 
care programs and thorough evaluation of their impact before 
any additional expansions are implemented. 

We plan to continue to assess existing policies and 
regulations through a family lens. What policies discourage 
the maintenance of the family unit? What policies do not 
support prevention of family break-up? We encourage States to 
do this at :heir level as well. 

Public/Private Partnerships 

Another basic part of our strategy is to continue to 
promote public/private/community partnerships in order to build 
family strengths. In the past, government has crowded out much 
of the voluntary partnerships. Twenty years ago the Federal 
Government's share of spending for social services was only 6% 
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of the national total. The State and local government share 
was about i4%, and the private share — the majority — was 
60^. Today, the Federal share has increased to 38%, the State 
and local share remains nearly the same at 32%, and the private 
share has declined — in half — to about 30%. 

Voluntarism has a great historical inportance in our 
country. . .and the Reagan Administration is seeking an even 
greater role for the American volunteer spirit. We are looking 
for a new partnership with the private ?nd volunteer sectors. 
We are looking for innovative and affordable ideas that can be 
of benefit to every American. 

We want to create conditions in which government, the 
private sector, and voluntary organizations can work together 
to achieve goals that government could never achieve on its 
own, no matter how much money we pour in. 

We have made a beginning. One example is the cooperation 
that is being achieved in the area of corporate options for 
working families — particularly concerning child care. In 
fhion with the White House Office of Private sector 
.... , . . we are encouraging further activities in employer 
sj-.ndri.ee child care and family support. 
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Finally,, we believe strongly that public awareness can 
help build family strengths and values. Waking together with 
public, private, and voluntary organizations we believe we can 
promote a positive national attitude which is oased upon family 
strengths rather than family deficits. 

Dr. Urie Brof f enbrenner , Professor of Human Development 
and Family Studies at Cornell University, has said we must tell 
our story to a larger society; that we must reach , inform and 
affirm to business, industry, government, mass media, and 
public relations the value of thP famil y, i totally agree. 

A part of our strategy is to encourage the broader 
dissemination of information to parents and families. Families 
need to be made aware of information and resources available, 
and how to access those resources. We are particularly 
concerned that vulnerable families and families at risk have 
access to not only materials (of which there is an abundance) 
but also to models. 

Families have so much to share and to give. Every family 
has strengths they can build on as well as strengths they can 
share with others. We need to communicate these strengths 
within each of our communities in such a way as to foster ou:. 
common need for strong, caring, and sharing families. 



Mr. Chairman, this concludes my prepared remarks. We 
appreciate this opportunity to share information about some of 
our efforts with you. I will be happy to respond to any 
questions. 
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juest ion 1 : 



Answer : 



You mention the Administration's Task Force on 
Domestic Violence. Is there any Administration 
task force to develop a cohesive family policy 
that cuts across agency and committee lines? 

There is no task f o. ce specially named the 
"Task Force on Families" or created 
specifically to address family policies. 
However, there are a number of 
interdepartmental task forces or work groups 
that focus on a variety of family problems, 
for example, the White House Task Force on 
Missing Children, the White House Private 
Sector Initative on employer spons^^d child 
care and family support, and the Wni.e House 
Task Force on Domestic Violence. In 
addition, the Cabinet Council on Human 
Resources, chaired by Health and Human 
Services Secretary Margaret Heckler, provides 
an ongoing forum for discussing issues 
affecting the family that cut across agency 
lines. These task forces and work groups, 
together with our new "Families Initiative , 
form the basis for the development of Federal 
policies aimed at strengthening families. 



Question 2: 



Question: Is there any data available to tell us how long after 
marital dissolution a broken family is likely to remain on public 
ass is tance? 

Answer- A recent study prepared for the Assistant Secretary for 
Planning and Evaluation hy M.J. Bane and D.'.. Ellwood (The Dy_n amies 
of Depe ndence: The Routes to Self Sufficiency, 1983) has 
Tn~formatIo~n~on that question. The study found that a family which 
becomes a recipient of the AFDC (Aid to Families witn Dependent 
Children) program after dissolution of a marriage is expected to 
remain on the rolls for an average of 4.5 years. By contrast, the 
average number of years on the rolls for families where the parent 
was never married is 7.7 years; for families who have lost 
earnings, 3.8 years; and for all others 3.9 years. The average 
number of years all AFDC recipients remain on the rolls is 5.2. 



Question 3: 



0: Recently there has been some discussion about the ./ay in 
which the federal government might bo able t; recognize 
the economic contribution of American homen.fcV rs, for 
instance, by including in the calculation of G-Jp the 
average economic worth of work done in the home or, 
perhaps more importantly increasing the amount allowed 
for annual ira deposits when one member of the family is 
a homemaker. Has the Administration considered the 
merit of these or similar proposals? 

A: The Administration has examined proposals that would 
recognize the economic contributions of homemakers 
through changes in spousal IRA's. Recently the Presi- 
dent expressed support for legislative proposals that 
would increase the allowable spousal IRA contribution 
to $4,000 for one wage earner couples. 

The Administration has not considered proposals which 
ould include the average economic worth of homemaking 
. n the calculati of the Gro?;& National Product (GNP). 



The GNP is a measure of Vtie total national output of 
goods and services valued at market prices. The goods 
and services included in the GNP are largely those 
purchased for finnT use in trie market economy. While 
homemakers made - ble contributions to our national 
economy, inclusi homemaking, and othe- non-market 

economic" activities, such as volunteeris.n, government 
sources and recreation, in the calculation of the GNP 
would be an extremely difficult task. Expanding the GNP 
to include homemaking and other non-nu>r\'3t activities 
would distort the measure economic activities. 

The Bureau of Economic Analysis (Department of Commerce) 
has conducted statistical research in this area. 
Staff papers concluded that inclusion of non-market 
activities in the GUP was r,->t feasible. The Bureau is no 
lonqer involved with research on this topic. 

The Department defers to the Department of Commerce which 
is better able to evaluate this proposal. 
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Answe r : 



Question 4: You mentioned the Runaway and Horn 'ess Youth 
~ p r ograin. Do you have any estimate of: what 

pe rcentage of :he runaways in the U.S. come from 
single parent howes? 

While we cannot estimate H percentage of 
runaways in the U.S. thn* - from single 

parent homes, we can sup: ne information 

on the family setting of , • served by the 
centers that are grantees ot the national 
Runaway and Homeless Youth Program. 

In 1983, our data indicates that 
approximately 19% of the youth reported no 
father figure; 15% reported a stepfather and 
34% reported a natural father (32% die not 
report ) . 

Of those reporting a mother figure in the 
household, 71.2% reported either a natural 
mother or a stepmother. Only 2.7% reported 
no mother figure (26% did not report). 

To summarize, 49.7% report a father l vguire 
(father or stepfather^ and 71.2% report a 
mother figure (nature, mother or 
stepmother) . 



Question 5 : We hear much talk of the -need for more money for 
Lh.rs program or another. Yet it strikes ir.c- *:hat 
at h .he core of the family issues we have a value 
cri.^s--a crisis in Amer ican ' s at t i tudes ^owc rd 
commitment in marriage. Can money or government 
change that? 



Answer r 



" M do not bel ieve that t he Federal government 
i mandate a change in values. We do 
ieve that the role of the Federal 
ernment is to recognize the importance of 
.e family as an essential unit of society 
ioj sloping the next generation and not 
just jS an economi ' unit, fo former a 
re-kindlincj ' commitment and parental 
responsibil . • y by identifying a changing 
Federal program policies that &■ not support 
the family, and to promote family 
self-sufficiency and independence through a 
stronger economy. The Federal government, 
through its leadership *nd i i. co operation 
with private initiatives, volunteerism and 
local problem solving, can play an 
instrumental role in strengthening t.. social 
fabric of family life in A.:.er ica . 
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Question G; The Washington Post reported on ■; ..„:jer 2, 1983 



in what some might: consider less i„an objective 
fashion on your grant-making process. Does the 
manner in which you have distributed grants 
reflect at all on your new "family initiative"? 
Do you have any comments on the Post story? 

TI 1 - concept that individuals and families are 
primarily responsible for their own 
well-being has been a hallmark of my 
stewardship at the Office of Human 
Development Services. Consequently, mary 
projects in a variety of progr^jr, areas deal 
with the aLiUty of families to meet the 
particular challenges they face. However, it 
is only for the current fiscal year that we 
have established "strategies for 
Strengthening >aiitilies" as a major priority. 
In past years, a focus on families may have 
strengthened a particular proposal, but that 
has not been a major consideration in funding 
decisions. 

In regard to the Post story, I do think it 
unfortunate that the article concentrated on 
just ore par. of the selection process — the 
ranking rcore from review panels. We have 
consistently made our funding dv oisiors in 
strict accord wi*;h criteria published in our 
program announcements in the Federal 
R oister . For Fircal Year 1983, the 
announcement made it clear — as specified in 
Departmental regulations — that funding 
decisions also take into account such factors 
as geographic distribution, ethnic 
representation, and a balance between urban 
and ural araas. I should note, however, 
that field review scores remain the primary 
selection factor- of all projects funded, 
three quarters ranked within the top 25 
percent of all projects scored by reviewers. 
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7: It a L ears that many of the federal government's 
laws and programs that affect families are not 
under the jurisdiction of HHS — be it tax law, 
regulation of pornography, regulation of the 
media, or juvenile justice. Does HHS coordinate 
at all with the different departments on these 
i ssues? 

The Department of Health and Human Services 
coordinates informally with other departments 
on family issues through Interagency panels 
on children, youth and families as well as 
networking. There are formal interagency 
arrangements such as the Coordinating Council 
on Jjvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention and, as >oted in Question 1, the 
Cabinet Council on Human Resources and the 
Cabinet itself provide a means of 
c ross-government coordi nat ion . 



Question 8: I have enclosed a copy cl an article from Public 



Opinion (January, 1983), entitled "Hollywood ind 
America: The Odd Couple," by Lind;* Lichter, 
S. Robert lichter and Stanley Rothman. The 
article describes a survey of 104 of Hollywood's 
"media elite," a survey of backgrounds, 
political views, and religious and moral 
beliefs. You will note that those interviewed 
describe themselves as being considerably more 
left of center than the average American. I 
would be interested in your comments on any of 
the findings of the survey ss they reiato to the 
role of the meuia in influencing public 
attitudes toward the family. 

The media is certainly a significant vehicle 
in shaping family value'* t-J>th good and, 
unfortunately, bad. Tht article you provided 
P' ^:s out the manner ir which values get 
intused into the me^a. 

We share your conceri ubout this problem. 
However, as 1 mentioned at the heiring, the 
Department of Health and Human Services 
no authority to remove programs or ads we 
consider negative. Our focus, in our 
■Families Initiative," is to presort instead 
positive images and approaches. 
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Senator Denton. Our first panel is at the witness table, and I 
would like to welcome Ms. Diane Ahrens, who is an elected official, 
and she is on the National Association of Counties' Subcommittee 
on Children Youth and Families. She is the chairman of it. 

Ihen we have Mrs. Geneva Johnson, who is president of the 
Family Service Association of America; and Dr. James Mays 
luunder of the Adopt-A-Family Endowment. I would like to wel- 
come all three of you to this hearing. 

Ms. Ahrens, wouic you care to begin? 

S o^^l E v NT ° F D,ANE AHRENS COUNTY COMMISSIONER, 
RAMSEY COUNTY, MINN.; CHAIRWOMAN, NATIONAL ASSOCI- 
ATION OF COUNTIES' COMMITTEE ON CHILDREN, YOUTH AND 
FAMILIES Ai ' 

Ms. Ahrens. Thank ycu, I*,r. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman for the record, I am Diane Ahrens of the board of 
cor/imissionerc of Ramsey County, St. Paul, Minn. 

In calling this hearing on tho broken family, Senator Drnton, 
you strike a nerve that is close to all of us in public office. This 
tragic and growing problem confronts us daily at the local level in 
the process of serving the citizens we represent. It seriously chal- 
lenges us as elected officials to consider the proper role of goverr- 
ment at all levels in family matters. 

Certainly, county officials share your concern. NACo's Human 
Services Steering Committee chose as its primary focus for 198; -M 
to concentrate on family and child issues. County governments pi<> 
vide their citizens with a range of services and programs that sup- 
port iamilies and ameliorate the effects of broken families The^e 
include family and juvenile courts, health car such as well-baby 
clinics; mente:. health counseling; social services and welfare pro- 
grams; child protective services; job training and a wide range of 
recreational and educational facilities. Many of these services and 
programs are provided witl a combination of count}, State, and 
Federal resources. 

This pa-taership of funding and rule setting Slu^'ates that 
there is a role for each level of government in Mrc;idVg services 
that prevent, relieve, or L eat stresses that lead jo fducFy breakup, 
especially from the funding standpoint, this intergovernmental 
partnership is essential. 

As an elected oounty official, I am faced with making difficult 
choices when funding for programs which must be cut back. During 
the past z years ot .Mgh unemployment, both State and countv rev- 
enues nave declined sheroly. At the same time, Federal fundinr for 
many prograns has been cut. I have been forced to choose between 
limiting the n amber of pre^na?it women who can receive nutritious 
foods, knowing thai lack or p*jper nutrition may lead to low birth 
weight, or babies born with health problems; and the number of 
persons who can participate in our job training program— people 
who ar e desperately seeking the opportunity for employment. 

.ne lost revenues to maintain the vital programs I mentioned 
and the obligation keenly felt by county officials to nurture fami- 
lies, prompted the National Association of Counties to oppose fur- 
ther cuts in the Federal domestic programs that we operate. For 2 
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years we have called for a moratorium on such cuts; and we sup- 
port restoration of some of the funds. 

We are here today to investigate possible solutions to a national 
problem thai has reach a epidemic proportions— the breakdown ot 
the traditional family unit. 

Two recent discoveries vividly brought home to me the dimen- 
sion of change in family composition. My children have attended 
an inner-city magnet school with children from very diverse racial 
and economic backgrounds. Fifty percent of the children from this 
school come from single parent homes. In the block where I live, 
there are 22 residences, these are , nmanly older, subscantial 
homes. I had supposed that 20 percent of the families on my block 
were headed by women until I did a tally. Eleven of the 22 family 
housing units on my block are headed by single women— 50 per- 

cent • • 

Although we know that broken families can be found in middle 
and upper class homes as well as among poorer neighborhoods, 
families living in poverty are in greater risk of devastating conse- 
quences from the lack of the support system traditionally furnished 

bv the family. _ 

Last month, NACo's Human Services Steering Committee spon- 
sored a meeting in Washington to take a cIjsp* look at the nation- 
al/State/county role in meeting the needs of children and tfceir 
families. We needed to find out how recent changes in public poli- 
cies are affecting families and children. 

Speakers representing ail levels of government reiterated the 
bad news: 22 percent of our Nation's children are hying in poverty. 
M-my are not receiving adequate food, shelter, health care, educa- 
tional opportunities or protection from abuse 

The face of poverty, Senator, once wrinkled, has become that ol a 

^Economic security for America's families emerged from these 
meetings as . v he urgent and all-encomoassing issue. It must be ad- 
dressed if any meaningful strides ar e o be made in addressing its 
symptoms. What are these symptoms- 10 million families are with- 
out employment or health insurance; 9 million children live in 
unsafe housing; 9 million children receive no regular health care, 
18 million cb' 1 "' -n have never seen a dentist; 2 million teenagers 
ever 15 - dropouts; more than 500,000 children have been 

romovec 1 ' ; l0 n. >e custody of their parents; and almost 1 million 
r. -v ; suspected child abuse and neglect are reported annually. 

l u-ther. single parent families are overwhelmingly headed by 
women. Unless we deal with the issue of economic equity— the fact 
that women who work full time earn 63 percent of their male coun- 
terparts, unless we deal with this issue, we w ,11 never get to the 
role causes of poverty, and most of other efforts be eroded. 

The possible solutions to economic security are not themselves 
the subject of this hearing. But ? stresses caused oy unemploy- 
ment and prolonged poverty aro clearly related to many of these 
symptoms. Poor families seem especially vulnerable to fam;.ly 
breakup, sc provision of jobs, job training, ana an adequate income 
maintenance jystein for those vithout jobs w< x)d seem to oe in the 
public interest. 
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Some of the specific concerns of our organization regarding legis- 
lative issues beibre this Congress include: This important block 
grant iorms the cornerstone of all the social services we provide at 
the local level; it has been called the glue that holds the social in- 
frastructure together. And we commend the action the Senate took 
last week in attaching $200 million for fiscal year 1984 to the un- 
employment compensation bill. These funds will surely help to re- 
lieve stresses on the families addressed hero today. 

We find that counties typically target their title XX funds for 
programs to strengthen the self-sufficiency of families and to detect 
and prevent child abuse and spouse abuse. Another key service 
that helps preserve family life is provision of homemakers and 
home health aides, both to enhance parenting skills, and to enable 
a disabled member to remain part of the family life. 

The funding reductions of 1981 that accompanied block grants 
usually compounded by State and local budget problems have 
placed severe strains on the3e and other social services. Because of 
recession and related factors, the need xor the services has been 
i>, ' ^ing. Some examples of the county-level impact follow. I use 
the title XX services to illustrate, because they are indicative of 
what has happened in many other programs. 

In Alabama, the 67 county offices which administer title XX ex- 
perienced a dramatic increase in the number of reported cases -* 
child abuse over the past few years, a fact we are hearing fro. ^ 
many sources. In 197ii, only 3,300 cases of abuse were reported in 
Alabama. By 1982, over 20,000 cases were reportec , and the coun- 
ties resources for responding are greatly strained by thi3 increased 
demand and reduced funds. In fact, nearly 60,000 fewer people re- 
ceived social services in Alabama in 1982 than did in 1980. 

In New York, the State child care coordinating council estimates 
that 1 ',000 less children will receive day care in fiscal year 1983 
than in fiscal year 1981. 

And in my own county. Senator, because of the ' > ac- 

tions, and a State-Lnposed levy limitation under of 
counties have to operate, we had to reduce our boc ,% 
percent. 

In the AFDC program, NACo supports worl ins' , welfare 
for all able-bodied persons. The AFDC program has bet^ie the un- 
fortunate symbol of broken families trapped in a workless— and too 
o*ten— hopeless world. The nationwide pattern of working moth- 
ers—a^ many a« 70 percent of those mothers with children age 6 
and above— should be proof that most welfare mothers will work if 
given the proper support systems and incentives while their chil- 
dren £re young. 

I am very concerned about the distinct disincentives to work 
which were built into the AFDC program in HSV and I wish the 
Under Secretary of HHS were here to hear this. 

Legislative proposals pending in the House Ways and Means 
Committee would correct these and make it realistic again for 
AFDC parents to seek work. These disincentives are: The 100-hcur 
work rule for two parent AFDC fan lilies, making the family ineligi- 
ble if work effort exceeds 100 hours a month, regardless of their 
income. 



Limiting the ISO -.no on -thiro. earnings discard to 
which discourages ».-«ip* te troro r^^king work in the first place. 
Unrealistic caps ft r - » en. t> «dwo. k related expense . 

ffiCS£,n^2^ *FDO Provided an incen- 

tiV I 6 n ^n^Ccun^ we .e n„, ng that AFDC p^to ^iteteto 
take the risks of employim Xc Vyau*e the potential losses for -heir 
children are too great. hapii mmnrk 

To address the needs or brutco families, Senator, NACo supports 
the Child Abuse Prevention Ad reauthorization as proposed in the 
Senate we support chiiu support enforcement for welfare and non- 
Sfare families through mandatory withholding of wages, with a 
TO percent Federal match. We support the women, infants, and 
children feeding program. We rwommend that the child care bill 
introduced Thy Senators Dole anri Riegle, which would provide for 
use of schoof buildings as child cue facilities and we suggest to 
better target day care credit, make it a refundable tax credit, be- 
mmujffiiM do not earn enough to take of the credit 

We also strongly recommend that Congress approve the extra 
funding for Head Start contained in the 1984 appropriations meas- 
ure before the Congress this week. , , 

Our exoerience bears out the administration's estimate that 
few^er than 20 percent of children eligible for Head Start are being 
sl^ed T^o counties, northwest of Birmingham-I am sorry, west 
of^ffmingham, Ala.; Walker and Winston Counties form jgjtf 
NACo's onsite technical assistance projects Airi elected 
narticiD itine in that project confirmed that existing resources 
^erm^ervfng of only 20 percent of the 

T n closire I want vo commend your suocommittee, Mr. unair 
man, Addressing the causes ana problems of ^he br >ken family 
and to .icourage you to aggressively pursue solution .iat wrilbe 
fdentified in your deliberations. This is an issue of ixagic propor- 
tions, and it affects all of us. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Denton. Thank you, Ms. Ahrens. 

Do you prefer to be questioned now, or 

^^™:f^^ou now because we are pleased 
thft an elected official agreed to take the time „o appear before 
this subcommittee. Thank you, Mrs Ahrens. nflrpnts hesitate 

Tprtainiv it is tragic and misguided that AFDC parents nesitate 
to teke S risks ofTniployir^nt 6 in your words, because the poten- 
tial losses for their family are too great. on -nlnvmpnt 

Would you go into that a little more? What sort of employment 
are they being offered, that constitutes a risk? 

f^Tte-I'^^X^Xir* issue. Niany of 

ran secure only jobs with minimum incomes. That woulo mean in 
Z |ta?e tha/tiey would really receive less , mcnev working than 
thpv wou d in AFDC. But combined with that, and I think really 
mor^Tmportani .is that they cannot keep after the first 4 months, 
any of thV income that they earn, any nt the income. 
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Aside from that, there is a cap of $160 per month for day care 
and $75 for working expense. Well, I can tell you that in Minnesota 
you carmut get day care for a child, fulltime day care for $160 a 
month, and if you have two children, where you have to provide 
da> care, then there is no way that you can get it. 

The v.ork expense allowance is $75 a month, that is totally inad- 
equate. So what it means is that for a head of a household that 
goes to work at a minimum wage, it will cost that mother or 
fatr*. : , like mothers mostly, to go to work, and there is no way that 
they come out better. They also lose their health benefits, general- 
ly, and many of the low paying jobs do not provide health insur- 
ance. 

Well, I can tell you, if I were a mother of several children, and I 
was going to lose the opportunity of providing my children with 
health care benefits, and come out with less money than I did, why 
would I go to work. 

Senator Denton. Well, it in something I tried to deal with. I was 
cochairman of the Alabama Commission on Children and the 
lamily, some years ago. I learned about that sort of thing then. It 
is not easy to solve. 

For example, you advocate a national income maintenance 
system that guarantees work, and does not penalize two parent 
needy families, and you mention that might be a solution, or indi- 
cate it would be a solution to economic insecurity. 

Ms. Hardy mentioned something that I was not familiar with, 
but you probably are. 

A ; re you aware of the findings of the Seattle and Denver income 
maintenance experiment, known as SIME/DIME, conducted over a 
2-year period in order to test the effects of guaranteed income on 
lower income families, regardless of the presence of a male in the 
household? 

During the first 6 months of the experiment, marriage breakup 
for whiter increased 430 percent. Over the 2-year period, marriage 
breakup increased 244 percent for whites, 169 percent for blacks, 
and 194 percent for Hispanics. 

That dafn did not suggest that income maintenance system con- 
tributes to the stability of the family. I do not know what is wrong 
with the data. 

Are you familiar with it? 

Ms. Ahrens. No, I am not familiar wi!;h it, Mr. Cha rman, and I 
do not know what is v/rong with the data. 

Fsnator Denton. You mention in your testimony thai counties 
typically target title XX sc ?i \i .^rvices block ?rant money for pro- 
grams that h*'p to detect ir*J Lr*at child abari. 

How do co uty programs for the prevention ok child abuse fosttr 
family stability, and are they actually helping to keep families to- 
gether by ameliorating the problems, or a .re they intervening by re- 
moving children from the home, and in many cases wrongly? 

Ms. Ahrens. Yes, Mr. Chairman. In fact, that is a very pertinent 
question, because my board just set our budget in the last week, 
and we provided for 10 additional caseworkers in our job protection 
unit, so that we could reduce caseloads from about 25 to 1— to 10 to 
1, and that wi 1 ! enable our caseworkers to do far more trept.nent to 
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maintain children in their homes, keep families together treat the 
children and the parents, where there is suspected child abuse. 

So, counties, I think, play a primary role in that, and our empha- 
sis is in keeping the families together, giving them support, so that 
they can b-come nonabusive, strong family units, and that is where 
our emphasis is. . , , 

Senator Denton. Your outreach programs to teen parents, and to 
pregnant teens, such as the Head Start coordinated services pro- 
gram that you mentioned, how do they involve whole fanv.l-es in 
teaching parenting and child health needs? 

Ms Ahrens. Mr. Chairman, it just so happens, once a«j.?.v in oar 
county, and our city of St. Paul, we have a matenv.. a- r^ant 
care clinic that operate* in four of the high schools. 1 - >\*rat- 
ed out of our public hospital, St. Paul-Ramsey. There are doctors 
nurses and clinicians that work in the high schools, space provided 
in the high schools, <■■ •:• >vide health services, a whole range ot 
health services, to u " " boys and girls in thai high ^hool, but 
their emphasis is or, ■ „ • • v 'ion of pregnancy, it is on parenting if 
that pregnancy occ » since these clinics have been estab- 

lished I over the last > v ' the fertility ra.e in those high schools 
have dropped about iv -env. It has been e. very significant pro- 

^/"pregnancy does occur, both the father and the mother of that 
child are brought in and taught parentmj skills, whether or not 
the* are married, the girl is encouraged to ttay in nigh st ool, and 
given the support services, so that she can, and we operate a day 
care clinic for those babies in the high schools. 

Senator Denton. I want to thank you, Ms. Ahrens. I can see why 
you were elected. You are certainly compassionate and concerned, 
and well informed, and i would like to thank you once again tor 
being with us. 

Ms. Ahrens. Thank you. , DQO 

[The questions asked by Senator Denton along with responses 

follow.] 
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NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 

COUNTIES 



■4-40 f-'trst St XW. Wtishmxton, DC MmmH 
JtU/VJi (,.'.'(> 

November 2, 1983 



The Honorable Jeremiah Denton 
United States Senator and Chairman, 

Subcommittee on Family and Human Services 
A624 Immigration Building 
Washington, D.C. 20510 

Dear Senator Denton: 

Enclosed are responses to the follow-up questions you asked of 
witnesses in your Subcommittee's hearings on the topic of "Broken 

S"rlk1nr <M?l e ,° f G ? vernme ? t '" * * re P^sed ti.at the Subcommittee 
is taking such an active interest in this area. 

We have ^'j .-orwarded the questions to Commissioner Diane Ahrens 
and her re.oonse will be sent under separate cov-r. 

As our response indicates, we believe that Government can strengthen 
families in a fundamental way by assuring jobs, training, child care! 

?hPir ^HiH 5 ? 0 '^ n u 6ded t0 ^ parents P r0vide e ™ ic security for 
th! I r» io! We J dVe pr0Vlded a number of **™fle* of county programs 
that can help youngsters enter adulthood better prepared for successful 

IflJulr ; J l' L response ? Corporate questions one through three. 

wl 5?h £ IV have P° lc1 ! s on the effect < of the media on families, 
we did not respond to question four. 

Thank you for this further opportune cy to share the views of county 
orticials. if you have any questions regarding the courty programs 
discussed in the statements or w-uld like additional information, pi* . 
contact Susan Go! onka or Tot: Joseph of the NACo staff at 393-6226 We 
have also enclosed * NACo human resources staff contact list for vour 
information. 



Sincerely 



e 




Patricia Jet . in Craig 

Director, Human Resources department 

PJC:hmt 
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BROKEN FAMILIES: THE POLE OF GOVERNMENT 



ANSWER TO QUESTION \ : 

■The single parent fan'ly, almost always headed by a woman, is a 
significant characteristic uf our nation's poor families. What kinds of 

programs (Jo you see working to either: a) Keep the father with his family, 

or [b] Raise the mother and children out of poverty? How much government 

support is needed for the e programs? Can these programs be supported by 
private funds, contributions, and volunteers? 



Perhaps the most important ways of iing mothers and their children 
out of poverty ">s providing mothers with support services enabling them to 
pursue training and employment. There are at least three ways to provide 
women with alternatives to welfare. They are, rc. . <nn AFDC work incen- 
tives, increasing day care availability, increasi- ":,e number of slots for 
children in Head Start. 

\ACo supports work instead of welfare for - ■ able-bodied persons. The 
AFDC program has become f:e unfortunate symbol ' ^uken r amilies trapped in 
a workless--and too often-hopeless, world. ...tionwide pat' =rn of 

working motners-as many as -0 percent of the- others with children age six 
anu above-should be proof that most welfare lers will work if given the 
proper support systems and incentives while tr.= ir children are youn<j. 

Until the Omnibus Budget Reconci I iat ' ■ - Act amendments of two years 
ago, AFDC provided an incentive for people to work becau** it allowed the 
parent to keep the first $30 and on-third of the rema ning earnings to a 
cut-off point. This h s been replaced by a harsh rule that prohibits an AF^C 
recipient from disregarding any earnings after four months. The resulting 
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ineli •«., and 'oss of Medicaid benefits make recipients reluctant to plunge 
into uncertain jobs, child care and complicated travel arrangements. Coupled 
with the -harp reduction in funding for employment and training programs, the 
AFDC changes appear to have discouraged employable AFDC recipients from seeking 
employment. 

The National Association of Counties proposes a national work security 
program f or persons able to work and an income security program for persons 
not expected to work. The strategy to provide jobs instead of welfare checks 
for those who can work and a simpler, more humane benefit system for those 
who cannot, would help to keep fathers with their families. 

National strategy in the 1960s must focus on providing jobs, training, 
education, and child care early enough tu , „, of young persons to permit 
them to n ,ake choices which *>„ m*k the ^ f:n , cycle< The stpategy ^ 
include attempts to reduc ^ or ee ^ pregnancies through improved 

sex education and birth l. formation. 

NACo's proposal to develop * work security program is based on the belief 
that employment opportunities with adequate wages should be made available for 
all who wish and are able to work. Government support to supplement the income 
of employable individuals should be provided in the context of job markets and 
work programs, wherein the basis of financial need is recognized as lack of a 
job. Government should provide the necessary basic social services tj support 
the work program. 

Low-income mothers with preschool children have a very difficult time 
finding accr. table and affordable day care that will allow them to find or keep 
jobs. The Title XX Social Services Block Grant has been key in providing support 
services such as day care. However, while more and more mothers are finding it 
necessary to work, thi* Title XX cuts 1n the last two years forced two-thirds of 
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the states to reduce the number of* children receiving day care. 

Although Secretary Heckler herself has stated, in testimony earlier this 
year, that the "availability of adequate day care-is an essential element if 
welfare mothers or others with young children are to work," evidence from a 
number 'of states and counties indicates that cutbacks in fundinq have 
severely diminished child care support for mothers who are working or are in 
training programs preparing them to work. NACo has been encouraged by the 
recent action by the Senate and House to restore part of the Title XX fundinq. _ 

Private corporations have- opened dare care cent^RHnjt apparently they 

have not found it profitable enough to„ open more renters to meet the demand. 

Some companies have provided day care at the workplace for their employees' 

i 

children. ■ The federal government could entourage this policy by providing » 
tax breaks to companies which implement this policy. 

An important federally funded program which both assists children and 
teaches skills to parents is the Head Start Program. NACo fully supports 
the program and was enouraged by the increased appropriation for fiscal 1984. 
Head Start provides low-income children with nutritious meals, health 
screening, education and social izatign skills. Studies have shown that«Head 
Start children have 1 grown up to become more productive and involved cUizens. 
The programs' s services to parents include enabling them to learn better 
parenting skills, food preparation, and how to became involved in .pol icy-making 
processes through their Head Start policy councils. The lives of many low- 
income parents have been changed by this program. 
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' ANSWER TO QUESTION 2: 



What kinds of programs, from your experiences, have had the greatest, 
positive influence on developing the character and security of children 
and teenagers, so that they enter adulthood prepared for a more successful 
family. 1 ife? . 



County administered programs ranging from. day care to* parenting classes'^ 
have had a beneficial influence on the health and well-being of children and 
adolescents, and has smoothed their transition to adulthood and family 
responsibilities. For many families^, and especially those experiencing 
financial difficulties, county-run programs may provide thej only opportunity 
to receive assistance in the are'as of child care, child health and mental 

! 

health, child abuse prevention and treatment, and family life skills. 

High quality preschool -education programs such as Head Start have yielded 
a long run benefit teethe participating children and families. A longitudinal - 
study by the High/Scope .Educational Research Foundation of jow income * 
children who attended preschool programs' in the J960' s Vound that -these children 
had significantly lower rates of delinquency and better academic and employment 
records than "their peers-who had not attended preschool. Preliminary results 
of "The Head Start Synthesis, Evaluation and Utilization Project" indicate 
that children who participated in Head Start programs faredj better in school 
than comparable children amd improved in physical - development and motor control. 
Head Start has also taken a leadership role in serving handicapped children. 
The findings also reveal that Head Start programs, have had; 1 a positive impact" 
on families and communities by encouraging parental involvement^ providing jobs 
and services, and encouraging coordination ■ of community social services. 
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Mile tlead Start programs may 'be administered by one 6f several types of ' 

organizations-community action agencies, 'non-prof 1 1 districts-counties usually ^ 

work with the Head Start provider to coordinate such services as health, f ^ 

nutrition, transportation aVid day care. Currently", "less than 25 percent of - * 

eligible children are served by Head Start and 1n many counties, Head Start 

programs do not even exist. The\expansion of this program sq> that all 

eligible children could be" served would yield lasting benefits to children 

/ \ - 

and their families* A . * 

Most counties also 'provide free or reduced *tf5t day-care to low-income 

Yamilie's. .Children in these programs participate in activities ^hat foster 
1 jy w V < > v 

socia-f^nd^evelopmental skills arid' often receive a nutritious meal.. The 

Title XX iocial Services Block Grant 1s the cornerstone of funding for day 

care at tie* local level. In 1979, (the most recentvyear for accurate data^ 

counties larqeted 21 -percenfof Title XX funding-** child day care. However, 

tec^nt'budgef -tfts have forced counties to discontinue providing social 

flesponJTng to a recent' trend of increased child abuse and the growing 

ConcerJifor at-risk children, counties htfve been developing innovative programs 

' ;n reporting /treatment, and prevention to counter the epidemic, of child abuse 

and ^ect^and restore health and security to the American family. Especially^ 

i>por^^^^/grams,that deal with adolescents and adults who were 

Ifebusef k5*ldre<^' Studies have found that these individuals are more apt # 

to commi^child abuses parents than those who were not abused as children. 

VentinI classes provide peer support as well as expert advice. For example, - 

'in JameAVcounty, VirgiMa^thl Department of Social Services implemented 

Adolescent Parent'fd" cat j on and Prevention Program (APEPP) aimed at preventing 

child abuse and neglect by educating parents to become capable and nurturing parents. 

While often parent education program exists, APEPP Intervenes at a point where there 

is motivation to become good parents: shortly after the -birth- of the child. 
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>e county coordinated staff resources, ccmunity volunteers and referral 
agencies to develop a cost-effective program. 

a 

Counties are also creating programs "which educate and coordinate community 
agencies in the areas of detection/ reporting, investigation and treatment. 
By making child abuse detection and treatment a community responsibility, 
at-risk children apd their families can be identified and treated before the • 
*foblfl» escalates . 

V > fn Albany County, lN «w York,.a community liaison educates and coordinates 
Sj|jd w ? ls r h0 " are T dated by 1aw t0 report suspected cases of child abuse. 
The ccflunity liaison^ provides in-service training to community agencies 
representing teachers, parole officers and emergency medical personnel, police 
and social workers. The community liaison also develops formal linkages # 
between child protection services and reporting, investigation and treatment 

> ■/ % 

resoui-ces. r 

In Monroe County, New York, a multi-disciplinary team was created to 
respond to individual child abuse cases. The team which consists of a school 
psychologist, pediatrician, attorney, mental health consultant, psychiatrist 
and child protective coordinator meets twice a month to review and discuss 
cases from the professional perspective of each participant to iove toward a 
• We. plan which will" proteose cM ld a ; d strengthen the family life. 

Adolescence is often a difficult perio'd, especially for those individuals . 
who suffer tnm emotional problems. In the pa-st. most programs to serve \ 
emotionally disturbed youth involved placement ^ institutions or residential ! 
settings. These programs which separate the youth from their families and 
comities, are costly and often ftf, to recocnize the complexity of interactions 
among the youth ■ sVfami ,y . peer group, and co^unity which may be contributing 
to the youth's prLems.^ In lieu of costly re'sidential placements, many 
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counties are developing day treatment programs which enable the youth to 
remain with his family while receiving professional treatment. The Union County, N.J. 
Day Treatment Program offers a variety of services to eligible youth including 
education, vocation and career orientation, recreation, counseling (e.g. indi- 
vidual , group and family therapy), referrals and follow-up. Youths are 
served by the program at a cost which ^estimated to be 55 to 60 percent 
less than the cost of residential placement. Similar day treatment programs 
exist in Cuyahoga County, Ohio; San Francisco, California; and Providence, 
Rhode Island. 

The high percentage of one-parent families and the growing trend for 
both parents in a two-parent family to work means that the after-school time 
of many youth is unstructured and unsupervised. The boredom and disillusion- 
ment suffered by today's youth is evidenced by the rising suicide rate among 
teenagers, an increase' in sexual activity and the large number of .teenagers who 
use alcobpl and drugs. Youth from families at all income levels are .experiencing 
these problems. Many" communities are reaching out to their youth and establishing 
after school programs where teenagers can engage in a variety of health acti- 
vity's* with their peers. In Great Neck, New York a youth facility has been 
established at the Great Neck Library which offers such activities as workshops, 
crafts classes, theatre productions. Approximately 200-250 youth use this facility 
on a routine basis. p / 

' Another after-school program for 10-21 year olds is run by the Rheedlen 
Foundation in New -York City. Through a consortium of tommuni ty-based agencies, 
the Center offers an after-school program four days a week that includes 
tutoring,* referral services, structured recreation alternatives to the street, - 
counseling and health screening. After- school programs enable youth to meet 
and interact with their peers in a positvve manner, explore new areas of 
interests and develop new skills. Other county programs targeted toward assisting 
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children and teenagers i n developing security and overcoming disabilities or 

t 



past problems: 



j 



DeKalfa County, Georgia - Substance Abuse Protection Program 

Montgomery County, Maryland -- Regional Institute lor 
Emotionally Impaired Youth Ages 6 Through 18 

Alameda and Contra Costa Counties, California Adolescent 
Residential Treatment Program 
*' <#' 

Los Angeles County f< California ~ Interagency Council on 
Cmld Abuse and Neglect 

Sacramento County, California - Foster Grandparent Program 
to Work with Mentally and Emotionally 111 Children 

San Bernardino County, California — Residential Treatment 
Program for Emotionally Disturbed Youth 

Duval County, Florida - "'State of the Child" Report 

Broward County, Florida' - Specialized Services for Incest Victims 



• Union County, New Jersey - Day Treatment Program to Promote 

Holistic and Community-Based Alternatives 

• Renssalaer CoUnty, New York — Children of Divorce Program 

• Ventura County, California -- Treatment HomeProgram 

For further information on these programs, contact NACo staffer Grace 
Starbirti or Susan Golonka. 



f 
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Senator Denton. Mrs. Geneva Johnson, would you go ahead wiih 
your opening statement, please, ma'am? 

STATEMENTS OF .GENEVA B. JOHNSON, PRESIDENT AND CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE OFFICER, THE FAMILY SERVICE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA; AND DR. JAMES A. MAYS, FOUNDER, ADOPT-A- 
FAMILY ENDOWMENT, LOS ANGELESyEALIE., A PANEL 
Mrs. Johnson. Thank you, Mr. .Chairman. 

For the record, I am Geneya Johnson^ president and chief execu- 
tive officer of the Family Service' Association of America, New 
York City. . _ _ 

I am pleased to be here today to represent the Family beryice 
Association of America at these important hearings. Our organiza- 
tion commends, you, Senator-, for your public commitment to fami- 
lies, and for your willingness to explore some of the more pressing 
problems of our society. We recommend more efforts of this nature. 
It is here on Capitol Hill where such forums should be common- 
place, i 

The organization for which I am the chief executive officer has 
been committed to serving families of North America for 72 years. 
Our membership includes over 265 accredited member agencies lo- 
cated throughout North America. Each agency is a nonprofit, non- 
partisan and community-oriented organization. Each is led by a 
volunteer board that 'sets policy and priorities fdt the individual 
agency. Our agencies last year served over 3 million mdiyiduals in 
families Our total budget for the year was over $200 million: $8U 
million came from local United' Ways, and the remainder from in- 
dividual fees for service and purchase of service contracts with the 

local sector. ( , _ . r ., . ■ . 

Family service agencies spend little time defining families, and 
no time sitting in judgment on the ; emerging and. changing life- 
styles in our society. That is not their mission. Their mission is to 
serve the families in their communities who are hurting, in the 
best way they know how. . 

' These families include lonely adults, who are alienated from 
their families, single parents, mothers and fathers, teenagers, preg- 
nant teenagers, older children, over 45 years of age, with older par- 
ents to concern themselves with, blended families. "> 

The kind of services that our agencies provide range from profes- 
sional counsel**© to family therapy, Meals on Wheels, guardian- 
ship programs, self-help programs, programs for pregnant teen- 
agers, and day care. Agency standards of service and commitment 
are very high. The dedication of our, local chief executive officers 
and their volunteer boards are a source of constant inspiration. 

Some of our agencidb date back almost to the American Revolu- 
tion, and I will be leaving shortly to.celebrate the 160th raniverea- 
ry of our agency in Louisville, Ky. One of the common bohds that 
unites them, however, is an uncompromising desire to help families 

who are in trouble. I u *• 

Our provision pf comprehensive services>nd our commitment to 
families has determined our concern with public policy at all levels 
of government. This concern with public policy has resulted m an 



y^-ongoing effort to promote" government entities that have a capacity 
; • to look af .how well, or how poorly, government is serving families. 
AJxput 7 years ago our .organization, along with the National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities; proceeded to press for the establish- 
, merit of an Office for Farnilies in the Department of Health and 
Humafi Services: We were eventually successful in our effort. How- 
flayer, to- this day. Congress has given this office no mission, and no 
money. The office was established by Presidential fiat. It is a pow- 
erless, small part of a very large bureaucracy in the Office of 
Human Development Services. Recently we have been told there 
are plans to m%rge the Office for Families with the Office for 
Youth, in order to get some fuftding for the office out of the youth 
program budget. This is obviously a distortion, once again. The em- 
phasis should be* to study the needs of families and to examine the 
extent* to which government programs are having an impact on 
families — negative or positive. 

Our Nation's policymakers have continued in these troubled 
times to enact budget cuts, to cut day care funding, to pass major 
tax programs, and to prioritize economic well-being above all else, 
without considering the impact of their efforts on the family 
Where is a viable Wice in the White House or OMB to look at how 
administration policies relate to the needs of families? 

For example, \#here in this administration is there a study of the 
impact of possible gas deregulation on families? Or where is the as- 
sessment of what will happen to families with the many changes in 
telecommunications and the breakup ( of AT&TEl We believe that 
legislators who care about families need to be concerned not only 
about those pieces of legislation that already ^tist that may be 
harmful to families, but also those that are about to be'developed. 

We have another concern. That is the recent orientation to 
family issues^n Capitol Hill which is grounded in polarization and 
debate. One good example of this is the division in the Senate of 
the two new caucuses: one for children and one for families. You 
cannot consider the problems of children apart from families. 
While there has been some effort to place representatives of both 
pdlitical parties on each caucus, the fact remains that there are 
two caucuses, and that this is fundamentally bad public policy, as 
well as costly to maintain. 4 i 

Senator Denton. Let me ask you a question there, Mrs. Johnson. 
Would you*frather have one caucus, if it was formed in a vtay 
that you said it should not be, mainly to consider children apart of 
the family, or would you permit me to form another one, which 
considered the family including their children? 
'Mrs. Johnson. The family, which includesn — 
Senator Denton. OK. That is why there are two. Qo ahead. 
, Mrs. Johnson. If I may clarify what I am saying. We are saying 
it is fragmented to consider children apart from family. 
Senator Denton. Yes, I understand that. 

Mrs. JdHNsoN.. You have a caucus on family that does not consid- 
er children and older adults, so we feel a caucus on families is 
more exclusive, and includes actually what a family is. 

Senator Denton. Yes, that is what we thought. 

Mrs. Johnson. We are totally opposed to such fragmentation. We 
have had far ioo mucH categorical, nonholistic thinking in the 
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policy arena for far too many years. I urge you to do all that you 
can to bring about a merger of the two caucuses. 

Mr. Chairman, I was extremely pleased to learn that in this 
hearing room on Thursday, September 22, 1983 you stated that the 
family issue does not belong solely to so-called liberals or so-called 
conservatives. We desperately need bridges to be built ^n this 
front, and we applaud you for moving in this direction. 

We should note at this point that the new House Select Commit- 
tee on Children, Youth, and Families has the word families in its 
title only because of the efforts of our national organization, and 
our colleagues who share our interest, and who jointly worked to 
persuade the House leadership. We offer you our support m any^ 
effort that you make to merge the two Senate^ caucuses. , r • 

Our agencies are a part' of' the voluntary sector. In recent tintes, 
the voluntary sector has been given a great deal of publicity— and . 
has had enormous expectation placed upon it— for tilling the gap 
left by withdrawal of Federal dollars from many programs so basic 
to the support _of family well-being. t 

In order to assess what has been happening to our part ot the 
voluntary sector, and to the families that our agencies serve, we re : 
cently asked our agencies to give, us information about what were 
the most serious issues in these communities confronting them. 
There was an overwhelming response directed to the problems ot 
the economy. -It became apparent that all four concerns identified 
by a majority of our agencies were rooted in the problems ot our 
present economy and the current laissez-faire social policy now 
popular in Washington. The issues identified were: unemployment, 
failure of the safety net, and the impact of the cute in social pro- 
grams; family violence; and the vulnerability of single-parent tami- 

h< We have a national economy in this Nation. Our agencies do not 
have the resources to fill the gap as a result of Federal cutbacks-a 
eav is growing. Their responses to our survey indicated that they 
Ire troubled because they cannot fulfill their mission and meet the 
needs of families in their communities. In most instances, the prob- _ 
lems on their doorsteps have thei* root in the national economy. 

Last year, Governor Snelling of Vermont, in an address to the 
United Way of America, Government Relations Committee, made 
an important observation, and I quote: ' « 

Private charities that attempt to maintain income levels or feel responsible : for 
mov ne in wherever government absents itaelf, won't be able to discharge their true 
^poSities. The result will be frustration with private *™£ Mudto, and 
maybe even greater than the frustration which people have come to feel about use . 
of their tax dollars. 

This observation made a year ago was prophetic. Agencies »in- 
creasingly find themselves confronted with families having prob- 
lems that require governmental support: structural unemployment 
- or lack of job training and/or retraining, or the single-parent 
mother with insufficient education, and no day care, and no re- 
sources; the list goes on. " ., 
Policymakers must address the reality that we are a nation with 
a national economy that' must include a sensitivity to the needs of 
families. The economy is in the midst of change and families are 
the pawn in this historic process. Many have had their circunv 
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SyT^ b ? ( i? 8 n in ,. day Care ' CUts in subsidized jobs, cuts 
front thP f^rl S °/°.i; th - PoIl ^ makers . i" «?y opinion need to con- 
front the fact that they need to comprehensively respond to the 

^Suimay 8 ' dlsl ° Catl0n ' and resuItant bn*k£>™ .iJCiOtathlS 
I agree.witlKJovernorSnelling when he saidN 

mL^wI 6 l i he j ed ? ral Go ^ ernm f nt cannot remove 'itself from responsibility for out- 
come. We already know about the assumption that the Federal toverZen mtt 
provide for the common defense, for stability of currency and econ^SZi™ ^H ( 
£~ £L Pro ^°°? °J P 6 -™" 8 and We- must ISiTh^r thai oS ^ 

forefathers .ntended also that the Federal Government be a ^arantor of ia^t resort 
. for a reasonable standard of nutrition, shelter, healths standard of deceiKy. 

Our member agencies will continue to provide outreach service's 

vT 0 JlfL C ,n Un f SeIing S , 6r Tu e9 t0 the Hmits of 0Ur resources, tTpS 
v olPnf I F- f ° r K mS f ° r the unem Pl°yed, to provide therapy for 
npJSSn >i r' bUt We neGd }° b<? part ^ a partnership. A part- 
nership with Government, and a partnership with you. Only when 

Soh/Tr n 1 " 8 ac * nowI ^ that Federal policies and Federal £" 
S£ Nln onactlons - have impact on millions of families in 

partners ^ ^ t0 d ° the j ° b that needs to be ^ one ™ 

Thank you. 

• [The responses of Mrs. Johnson to questions asked follow:] 



I 

} 
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Family Service Association of Am^ifca 

■W East 23rd Slieei - New York. N Y. 1QQ10 .« (212)674.6100 



5 1 



November 17, 1983 



mpty to - ■■*., ' 

FSAA-OHtce or^ownrwil.fll AMai'S 
1346 ConnecticUl Avenue.«N W . Su«« 712 
Washington. D C 20036 
(2021 822 8390 



Senator Jeremiah Denton 
United States Senate 
516 Hart Office Bldg. 

Washington, D.C. 20510 . . ^ 

Dear Senator Denton: 

Thank >»! for your letter of October 13^1983. I appreciate your interest 
in Z testify and in- posing further questions for my consnderation. 

jly response for the public hearing record Is enclosed. 



Sincerely, 



Geneva B. Johnson, Present 
.and Chief Executive Officer 
Family Service Association 
of America , 



encl : 



* 
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1. Does your organization believe that the government can provide better 
economic security than the private sector for America* families? Are you 

ri k 1! ' L ? ef f eCtS °V he reC0Ver > on Allies, that have been a? 
risk during the, recent recession? 



1. 



Finding answers to the problem of providing economic 
security for the nation's families is especially diffi- 
cult at .this time. This is because we 1 ive in a perio/ 
of unprecedented and irreversible change in our nationfl 



economy 



Ideally, economic security is a by-product of a healthy, 
expatfdin^ economy. The role of government, when this is ' 
the case,* is restricted to providing assistance to the 
nation s most vulnerable families - those on AFDC, food' . 
stamps, SSI, etc. - - 

The important question before the Congress an<J the coun- 
try today, it seems to me, concerns the role of govern- 
ment and, the private sector, when the economy is not- 
heajthy and is undergoing unprecedented and historic ' 
change (I refer you again to statements in my text 
by Governor Snelling). n U rina,the 1980*s chanoes in 
the economy will displace millions of workers from their 
jobs many permanently, And, just as importantly, there- 
will be enormous consequences for their families. We .in the 
private non-profit sector, find ourselves unable to meet 
the challenge alone. It is my belief that answers to 
problems- inherent in our economic system, will be found 
only- through comprehensive efforts by both government and 
the private sector — working together. 

The question, and the answer are too overwhelming to be 
addressed fri* a limited or fragmented fashion. What is 
disturbing to me is' that both Congress and this Admini- 
stration have assumed*a laissez faire'social policy and • 1 
response. to the .major problems of unemployment ih the 
U. S. economy. The.Oobs Training Partnership Act is/ 
tor example, another answer. We urge Congress to take 
tn* leadership in searching out realistic ' solutions to 
this problem. . 1 

As indicated in my testimony, unemployment has been iden- 
tified by the* FSAA field as the most pressing and harmful 
problem facing American families today. We consider this 
matter to be of such urgency that our FSAA froard of Directors 
will be asked to approve a major position steftement on the 
subject at a meeting on November 19. -That pojsitWstatement . 
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on unemployment Is provided for the Committee today here 
in my materials. t 

Finally, with regard to the second part of your question, 
it is ^ inpression. based on responses to two question, 
naires submitted to our 265 agencies in 1983. that the 
economic recovery has pot been felt in dozens of comrm- 
ni?ies in -this country where major plant closings or 
-employee lay-offs ocurred during the recession. f°r 
the most part, most Industries showing recovery are hiring 
back only a percentage of their original work-force. . 
Autonat on has permanently displaced thousands who will 
never be called back. It is with these persons and their 
families that we are most concerned Congress must remem- 
ber, despite the encouraging national stati sties jibout 
economic recovery, that places like Buffalo, Pittsburgh 
and Youngstown remain economic disasters. 
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FAMILIES AND UNEMPLOYMENT \^ 



A Position Statement 
FAMILY SERVICE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
November 19, 1983 



t 

& u^™f d ^ eve « lbl « Ganges in the U.S. economy bare, in an unprecedented vay, 
^erscored the central importance of vork in our sdciety. Also revealed are 

!n^^^ rU f^ V % COn3eqUences ° f wwlwwat the costs that often impact the 
entire family of an unemployed vorker. The Family Service Association of America 

L , h ! ! P ! !w t0 SP ! aJC ° Ut ^ bfthalf of the Presently unemployed workers 

1Q8q^s fh ^ thC many ^f 6 be displaced by the economy ln the 

±*ou s. The causes of unemployment , w hile complex; are not in dispute here. 
Regrettably, hcyever, the victims and their families are often left to cope vith 
devesting social and .economic consequences in a social vacuum. 1 



' BACKGROUND 

When unemployment is tied to *aJor fundamental change's in a national economy it 
clearly becomes a national problem with society-vide ramifications . Our history 
indicates that this is the case. Since World. War II, theJJ.S. economy has been 
subjected to frequent recessions (191*7, 195*, i960, 1975, 1980 and 1981-82). 
The results of these recurring recessions have normally led to temporary loss of 
income as veil *s loss of economic and emotional security for thousands of ■ 
families. Most recently, hovever, millions of blue and v hite coller vorkers 
and their families are being confronted vith a nev and far more frightening 

tHi^r ^ hn0l ° 6 r iC t l Chaa€eS C0Upled foreisn ^Petition vhich threaten 

to displace millions of the vorkers in the U.S. economy by the end of the 1980's 
Of wen this Job displacement means that the vorker must be retrained for a nev 
career or must accept a lover paying job — perhaps for the rest of his/her life — 
vith the resultant .social and economic dislocation of an entire family. It is 
; or these vorkers and their families, therefore, that the fundamental shifts in ' 
the character and structure of the U.S. economy are ao threatening. It is for* 
them that nev supports and options must be found. 



THE PRICE OF JOB DISLOCATION IN THE U.S. ECONOMY 

The isolation and devastation of total dislocation from a Job at any age has , 
enormous consequences for vorkers and their families. For the younger vorker 
there is the anxiety of a family to feed and care for. For the older vorker there 
is the experience of losing an entire lifetime of vork history and experience ' 
or facing a major retraining experience at an unexpected and possibly, inappropriate 
s t age of 1 i f e , v 



Bureau of National Affairs in Washington, D.C., reports that 1,287,1*11 persons 
lost their Jobs i n 1982 from plant layoffs and shutdovns — many of them perma- 
nently. See publication entitled, "Summary Report for 1982 Layoffs, Plant 
Closings and Concession Bargaining." Published by BNA. 16 page report. 
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Recent studies have exposed the nultiple consequences of unemployment both for 
the unemployed individual and for his entire family. In the nid 1970 a the 
findings of a study by researcher, M. Harvey Brenner — sponsored by the U.S. 
Congress' Joint Economic Committee — claimed the social costs for each one 
percent of increase in Joblessness in the national economy as follows: 

38,886 - deaths 

20,2U0 - cardiovascular failures 

U9U - cases of death from cirrhosis of the liver 
920 - suicides 
6U8 - homicides 

Another scholar, Louis Ferman, a Professor of Social Work and Research Director 
of *he Institute of Labor and Industrial Relations at the University Of Michigan, 
who has been researching this topic for twenty years , states that Brenner s 
research leaves no doubt "... that there is an association between ma^roecononic 
changes andUchanges in the aggregate measure of social pathology... reman, 
'a nia own research writes that "There is absolutely no debate about the fact 
' that unemployment either provokes or uncovers physical and mental illness. 
V«th regard to families, he states: "Behind every individual pathology which is 
observed, is the iceberg of family suffering from the initial experience of Job 
separation,' consequent struggles to adjust to the loss of resources and the 
subsequent negative outcomes — mental and physical illness. 

THE FSAA MANDATE 

~SAA regularly surveys its member agencies to stay abreast of issues they and ■ 
: he 4„ ,~--ent families face. In 1983, member agency managers vere surveyed 
a u ou* : he<- perceptions of public issues which most affected the work of their • 
' organisations. Suite separately, another survey . inquired about frequency of 
-roes of problems experienced by families utilising their services . Both 
survevs highlighted the pervasive influence of unemployment upon famines,, an- 
-ev se-rc-s that family agencies needed to develop. These findings empnasizea 
"^ange "-on easier similar studies in illuminating unemployment as the greatest 
7^™^ affecting the work of family service agencies. Clearly, the time r.as 
come to emphasise a new priority for Family Service to respond to fam-.y need 
which unemployment activates. 

--.-fore, the FSAA Board of Directors resolves to give priority "tention to 
the issue of •unemployment through the program planning process for -9o^-0 , 
including: 

' De-Vng activities which may effectively utilise family service agencies to 
provide direct or preventive services for unemployed fami-ies.. 

•> 5-ovidi-g technical assistance to FSAA member agencies to carry out such -asks. 

5! Monitoring governmental activities regarding unemployment as they a^ect 
families and family life. . . r „ ^ 

L. Implementing education and advocacy activities nationally in behal. 0. 
unemployed families. 

2 "A^e- the Shutdown: The Social and Psychological Consequences of Job 

Displacement," by Louis A. Ferman, ILR Report , Spring, 1981 Issue 
- 3 Paper by Louis A. Ferman, "Some Health Aspects of Unemployment ," University 
of Michigan, page 3» 

• ~ Reports of surveys, "Families and Their Concerns" and "Issues Identification" 
to be published by FSAA. 
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2. You mentioned that the vulnerability of the single parent mother 
is one , of the issues that concerns you most. Do you feel that 
the enforcment of child support by the responsible father can 
alleviate the problems of the single parent mother? How can 
the proper role of- government be strenqthened to promote indi- 
vidual responsibility on the part of the parents? 

2. Our organization has been aware for some time that the 
problem and needs of single parent mothers are of major 
concern in communities and family service agencies 
around the nation. However, the identification by the 
FSAA field of this issue as a matter of public policy 
concern is quite recent. (Indicated in responses to 
an FSAA questionnaire in June 1983). We are only now 
beginning to v look it legislative initiatives that address 
this- problem. We do not have data that helps us to 
determine what solutions might J)e' roost useful in addres- 
sing the problems of the single parent mother. 

We have briefly studied the child support legislation 
. now pending in the House, H. R. 4325, and are generally 
inclined to be positive about it. We have one concern, 
however, that does not appear to be addressed in the 
legislation or the House Report, No. 98-527. This 
concern relates to the rights of the AFOC mother to * < 
claim good cause from an absent father. Nor are the 
rights of the absent father (or protections) adequately 
addressed. We believe ttot both the protections for 
the mother from a perstin who might harm her or her ' 
child and some explicit statement about the rights of 
the father should appear in the legislation. Beyond 
this concern, we think the legislation should be help- 
ful. We think a federal role in this social policy 
issue is very important. We do not believe that such 
legislation "will alleviate the problems of the single 
parent mother", however. Too many fathers have no income, 
or are quite young. In addition, the problems of the 
single parent mother are far more than just financial. 
You are well aware of this, of course. 

With regard to your question about how government can 0* 
promote individual responsibility on the part of parents, 
my organization has taken no position at this time. • j 
This has bec.-me as complex a matter or social policy 
as has the welfare system itself. Building the right 
kind of incentives and disincentives into social pro- 
grams has been extremely difficult in this country. 
Perhaps we all need to look at programs for this popu- 
lation as offered in European' countries andexplore 
the option of a children's or family allowance sys- 
tem for this country. I have no further comment at 
this time. 
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In your work *<rtth family service agencies across the country, can you des 
cribe examples of programs run by private agencies which are successfully 
supporting vulnerable families? ? , 

V The mission of every family service agency- is to servft vulne-' 
rable families-. In fulfilling this missj/bn the programs offered 
by our agencies vary, tremendously. Foj^example, many w our 
agencies have programs to ierve the displaced workers and their 
families. These urograms involve-other support systems in the 
: community — both, public and private — to meet the complex 
needs of these displaced workers and their families. The 
range of support services includes family counseling, mar- 
riage counseling, substance abuse counseling, job counseling, 
self-helD groups, (including efforts to build social rela- 
tionship? for these families who often become isolated from 
their community when unemployment strikes them), etc. A 
displaced worker, -as you know often suffers such severe . 
depression that his entire marriage can be at risk. The 
children suffer as much as *he parents. So, in serving 
vlunerable^families, I think these programs in our agen- ■ 
cies are among the most important in today's economic envi- 
ronment. J 

As I said above, however, the programs vary tremendously 
depending on the needs of a given community. One agency may 
specialize in working more with adolescent problems through 
family -life education programs for parents and their teenage 
children to help ease the stress and misunderstandings of 
the adolescent years'. Another agency may specialize in deve- 
loping a community-wide network of complex supports to address 
the ever growing problem of family violence. Fine examples 
of ways agencies ar# meeting the needs of vulnerable families 

whether $Q address problems of poverty, Violence, substance 
abuse, marffal breakdown — could fill many pages. I think 
you understand my point. One of the best ways of finding 
out how truly extraordinary family' service ageRCies really 
* are is to visit one or more of them. There is, for % example, 
an Outstanding -agency in the District of Columbia, another 
in Baltimore, and 265 of them throughout North America. 

In closing let me say that I will provide for you a summary 
of several outstanding advocacy programs undertaken in the 
past year in family service agencies. These examples wiM 
• niveVou a better idea of the scope and variety of programs 
offered to vulnerable families - including the obvious suc- 
cessful outcomes - better than any other answer I can/offer. 
I enclose them for the record. / 
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MARGARET E. RICH AWARD 
Key 

(1) Center for Human Services, Cleveland, Ohio. Duane W. Beck-, C.E.O. 
Advocacy on behalf of state insurance legislation. 

t 

■ / ' 

(2) Family Service of 'fhi ladel phia , Pennsylvania. Richard W. Inglis, C.E.O. 
Housing Opportunities Bill. 

(3) Family Service Association of Greater Boston, Mass. Patrick V. Riley, C.E.O. 
The Massachusetts Coalition for the Homeless. 

(4) Luth?ran Family and Children's Services, St. Louis, Mo. 
Rev. Richard A. Eissfeldt, C.E.O. 

"Christians Concerned": An Advocacy Newsletter 

(5) Jewish Family & Children Services, Kansas City, Mo. Lee M. Kalik, C.E.O. 

and \ 

Family & Children Service of Kansas City, Mo., J.R. Majors, C.E.O. 
"Operation Concern". 

(6) Family SerVice of Memphis, Tennessee. Margaret H. Dichtel, C.E.O. 
The Boxtow ^dvocacy Project 

\ 

(7) Family Service ^of Milwaukee , Wise, David L. Hoffman. C.E.O. 
General Assistance 

\ 

(8) Family Service of Milwaukee, Wise, David L. Hoffman, C.E.O. 
Cable T.V. \ 

. \ " ' 

\ 
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Center for Human Services, Cleveland, Ohio \ 
Advocacy on Behalf of S^ate Insurance Legislation / 



I. PROBLEMS AND OBJECTIVES ; „ , 

The attempts of this Agency in influencing state legislation were best, 
demonstrated when the General Assembly enacted S. B. 336 in 198Z. 
This bill was an extension of the 1978 S. B. 90, which had man- 
dated outpatient insurance coverage in group contracts covering 
inpatient mental health and alcoholism services. The sunset 
* provision of the earlier bill had scheduled its termination in 
1932. 

The bill was generated through, the Senate Insurance Coumittee. 
From the outset it was apparent that social agency proponents of . 
S ,B 336 needed to concentrate their efforts on the members of 
that committee and, subsequently, the entire Senate -- with par- 
ticular attention directed tgward those legislators who had not 
Tad experience with S. B. 90. The interest of the prance 
industry in such legislation was obvious and substantial. Pro- 
viders of insurance are. general ly reluctant to see coverage 
expanded. Their opposition to the bill represented an oppo- . 
i sit ion to be overcome. 

The single, and primarv objective of this advocacy effort was 
directed at securing the passage of S. B. 336; however, 
the Advocacy Committee of the Boa^rd of Trustees of the Agency 
quickly recognized the longer-term benefits of/devel oping a 
strong internal Organization for influencingj&islat on and 
working in cooperation with other i nterested^anizatiory; 
within the state. '■ - 

.II. BOARD/STAFF ROLES : 

The Agency played a major part in the education of state legis- 
lators rel/ted to the benefits of the earlier bill (S. B. 90) 
•and the projected value, to the counumty contingent upon the . 
passive of Senate Bill 3^t<^^ schedule mandated by the 
oxpirltion of S. B. 90 ( 12/3l7S*T requi -red that the major effort 
in behalf of S. B. 336 would be exerted before midyear 1982. 
The steps included in this effort follow: 

a Collection of facts by the Agency's Advocacy 
Office, including numbers of clients served 
under S B. 336, income generated and anti- 
cipated and general results achieved and 
expected. 



General orientation of state legislators to 
this agency and its community roles. This 
has been accomplished through: 

1. Specific identification of 
close-board-legislator con- 
nections, utilized as primary 
communications channels 
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2. LEGISLATIVE BREAKFAST, an infor- » 
rational session with trustees 
as hosts and legislators as guests. 

3. Specific contacts with legislators 
related to the intrinsic values of 

. S. B. 336 for the clientele of the 
agency. 

4. Thank-you's to those senators who- 
assisted with the passage of this 
bill. 

C. Cooperation, especially through staff representa- 
' tion, with^ community and state organizations work- 

ing in behalf of families. Particularly impor- 
. tant in this regard was the Agency's Director 
w of Advocejcy's partic^ation in: * 

1. ' Federation for Community Planning' s 
Citizen Assembly f&r Mental Health, 

\ 

. 2. Family .Service Council in th'is par- 
* i tlculart state. 

The. organization of the efforts llste^above was effected largely 
through an Advocacy Committee of trirftees an(f community representa- 
tives who meet regularly to keep c/rrent on^sues requiring local, 
state and national contact*. In/turn this committee works through 

• .tfve Board of Trustees by reWtfng regularly at meetings, and by 
following up through interested individuals. 

* OBSTACLES AND ACT^ON : 

The State Senate's Committee on Elections, Financial Institutions & 
Insurance includes B members, 3 of whom represent districts in 
the county of theVAgency. One Senator, in particular w^s ser-' 
vmg.his first terto-ttaring the hearings 1n S. B. 336, and his 
support was consideredVnost important. A concentration of 
effort, on the part of staff, clients and trustees, was made 
in behalf of informing and influencing him with regards to 
this legislation. Evidences of the effects of those efforts 
were seen in the expressions of his attitude between Nov., 19B1 
and Jan. , 19B2. 

w 

The challenge to human service non-profits to counter the for- 
ces of the corporate world 1n effecting Jeglslatlon was and 1s 
still conceived aa a David-Goliath struggle. So, to the social . 
service agency, thfc organization of an effective strategy was 
critica). It '1s impossible for the Agency to estimate the 
numbers of letters, telephone calls and 1n-person contacts 
piade by staff, clients and volunteers in the pursuit of this 
one piece of legislation, S. B. 336. The Agency feels their 
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cumulative iripact. combined with the similar attempts ^rom other 
interested persons and organizations, made the difference. S. B. 
336 with its benefits to those seeking help arounciproblems of 
mental health and/or alcoholism, is now a reality, Hs£h families 
. . the ultimate beneficiaries* 

V. IMPACT ON THE AGENCyAND COMMUNITY : 

The effects of the insurance coverage initiated by S. B. 90 and 
extended through B. 336 have been registered in dollars in 
Agency income. Fees for counseling in alcoholism and out- 
patient mental health tases in 1979 amounted to approximately 
$50,000. Today tta annual provision through health insurance 
contracts varies from $200,000 - $250,000. Although the Agency 
is large, with a proportionately larger clientele than most, it 
feels the cumulative results of this kind of reimbursement has 
had a very_tieaUhy_ifl]pact on the social servi ces network . 



The Agency has felt it impor-tant to^tt^tMwffort on one 
specific piece of legislation into an est||Bned, stable and 
continuous force which represents both cflPH and cases and which 
acts through administrative as well as legislative complexes* 
The Advocacy staff in the Agency is part-time onl>, represent- 
ing less than .4% of the Agency's annual budget; yet Its respon- 
sibility is as a full-ti** champion/watchdog organization, 
almost totally voluntary, to represent unmet needs and goals 
for more than 10,000 clients served annually. 

A statistical analysis of the clientele 'in ac V'^ g .? n ?L S T JkL 
between Jan , 1, 1983 and June 30, 1983 revealed that 18X of those 
served 'in Individual and Family Counseling or the Employee Assis- 
tance Programs were subsidized partially or totally/>y insu- 
rance ^When translated into human beings, this represents 544 
cases 'out of a total of 3,061,* certainly adequate^to demonstrate 
the significance of the fundamental legislation which enabled 
this assistance. * > 
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Family Service of Philadelphia, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Housing Opportunities B11.1 %r 



I. STATEMENT OF PROBLEM AND AGENCY OBJECTIVE : 

Prior to 1980 many families and individuals 1n the dty (flortheaste 
urban, industrial) of the Agency were denied housing because 
of certain discriminatory practices by landlords, real estate 
companies, and lending institutions. In response, the Agency 
organized, co-chaired, and staffed a broad based coalition of 
over 70 social service, dv1c and community organizations' to 
fight for passage of a bill to amend the City Charter to pro- 
hibit discrimination 1n housing on the basis of legal source 
of Income, age, marital status, or the presence of children. • 

II. - HOW THE AGENCY ARRIVED AT DECISION : 

In 1970, over 90,000 families 1n the city or one of every five, 
were headed by women. Over 114,000 children under 18 lived 1n 
these households. Discrimination forced these families to live 
in substandard housing, to move from one emergency shelter to 
another, to live 1n overcrowded homes with friends or relatives, 
or to send their children to live elsewhere or put them 1n fos- 
ter care. The Impetus for the housing legislation was to protect ' 
female-headed families from being denied housing because land- 
lords disapproved a woman's marital situation, feared children, 
or thought that the Income of a single-parent female was unre- 
liable. It also became apparent that, while discrimination .". 
against the single parent family was the most prevalent and 

. disturbing problem, many other groups were also being harmed 
by discrimination. The Agency's major concerns, as evidenced 
by their caseload, were for single parent families, teenage * 
parents, and young married, couples who were forced to live with 

*, their families because^ they were considered too young. • 

I. OUTCOME SOUGHT :" 

The outcome sought by the agency was, as mentioned above, pas- 
sage of Housing Opportunities Bill (HOB). * ' 



STRATEGY FORMULATED TO ACHIEVE OUTCOME : 

The strategy formulated to achieve passage of the Housing Oppor- 
tunities Bill cbnslsted primarily of two parts. The first was 
coalitional activity. The Agency Initiated communication, with 
many other social service organizations * the city urg1n*g them 
to join 1n the formation of a coalition t&support the fair 
housing legislation. These efforts resumed 1n the formation of 
the Housing Opportunities Coalition (HOW* The second part of 
the devised strategy Involved strong adfocacy efforts - by the 
HOC directly to members of the City Cg/ncll, and a grass roots 
approach with other social service onfanizatlons. 
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The HOC planned: 

1. To set up a media corrmittee to work on a press 
conference and Individual press contacts. 

2. Individuals agreed to contact City Council mem- 
bers that they knew. 

3. To identify a gr'oup pf representatives to meet 
with the Rules Comrnttee of the City Council 

* {where the legislation had been stalled for 
several ^ears). 



/ 4. To prepare and distribute a fact sheet on this \ 
issue. , 

Later*, once the HOB was enacted in 1980, HOC members worte* directl. 
with the city to help implement the bill and to educate tfie public, 
the media, and landlords to the effects of the law. ' 



INVOLVEMENT OF STAFF AND BOARD; 

In addition to initial organization of the Housing Opportunities 
Coalition, the Agency family advocate was responsible for com- 
municating with member organizations, coordinating lobbying 
activities! motivating and sustaining members' continued in- 
terest and participation, acting as spokesperson, broadening 
support, writing and signing a^ correspondence and keeping 
the coalition on course. All support and secretarial ser- 
vices were provided by the agency. 

T&e Agent's public relations -director attended coalition 
meetini^erving as coranunications consultant, arranged tele- 
vision and radio interviews for the director of family advo- 
cacy, prepared news releases, arranged, medi* coverage, 
edited coalition fact sheets and other written connunica- 
tions, and developed' the information on how to write letters 
to the editor which was distributed to the coalition. 

Individual staff and board members cormiunicated with Council- 
people, urged other organizations to join the coal iti on, wrote 
letters to the editor, and notified the director of family , 
advocacy about meetings where the Housing Opportunities Bill 
cortld be presented. One board member arranged for the director 
of family advocacy to speak at his temple, another hosted 
the family advocate and a Family Service counselor on her 
televl*4orrHalk show. 





Later on, Agency staff testified at City Council- 
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VI. SUPPORT ENLISTED FROM OTHER ORGANIZATIONS: 

The Housing Opportunities Cotrl1t1on t consisted of a wide variety 
of community organization/: The Women's Law Project, the ACLU, 
CoronunJ ty. Legal Services lYWCA, American Association of University 

J omen. Catholic Social SerNces, Tenant Action Group, the local 
rey Panthers and NOW organisations, and the American Federa- 
- tlon of Government Employees. 

VIII. BARRIERS TO SUCCESS : 1 

The Agency had been Involved 1n efforts to enact legislation 
similar to the HOB since 1977. Earlier attempts to secure pas- 
sage of fair housing legislation had failed. Despitelhese 
setbacks, the Agency and Its allies persisted 1n their efforts 
and continued to advocate on behalf of the legislation. The 
Coalition used subsequent local political elections* to educate 
and Influence candidates, and keep the momentum of their 
advocacy going through new city* administrations. 

VIII. IMPACT ON FAMILIES AND THE COMMUNITY : * * 

r v In July 1980, a Fair Practices Ordinance was signed Into law by 
the City. 

The hard fought campaign by the Agency, particularly Its advocacy 
department, and its allies 1n the Housing Opportunities Coalition 
was effective and a success. 

Shortly after the legislation was signed Into law, th§ first cbm- 
, plaint was filed by_a young mother with 2 preschool aged children 
who was told that thi operators oX an apartment' she had Inquired 
about would not accepttchl ldren. A subsequent Investigation 
resulted in the signing of a consent decree ordering the apart- 
ment operators to fully comply with the housing law and "desist 
from. di rectly or Indirectly refusing to sell, rent or lease 
: or in any way discriminate because, of the presense of children 
;1n a. household".- 
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Family Service Association og Greater Boston, Boston, Mass. 
The Massachusetts Coalition for the Homeless 



I . STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM : • V u ' " . 

• ' 7 ' - 

The phenomenom of homele^ness- within the comnunlty of the Agency 
had teen deepening dramatically 1n numbers and^severlty during 
> the later 1970's anBearly 1980's. Both the urWi housing 
crisis and economic depression had created a straTn on the 
resources and services available to tjie homeless. In response 
to hedvy demand and extensive exposure .to the problem 1n the 
mediaj the state's Department of Mental Health set r iy. a shelter. 
Despite a 6-month campaign by both shelter worker^ .and religious 
actlvftts, the shelter was shut down e by the state .'q^t this time, 
•v The Agency, along with other concerned groups, decided to uti- 
• Tize its resources and Influence to. bear on this, problem. They 
felt that the political structures within the state did not re- 
gard homelessness Tfs a legitimate pollcital 1ss^e and therefore 
failed to respond to the pressing and growing neWs of the home- 
less. There existed at the time no legal precedent 1n the state 
to respond to the problem- of homelessness, 

! 1 

II. THE OUTCOME SOUGHT :. 

— — * • V 

The Agency sought' to develop a mechanism for addressing the sub- 
stantive concerns around the growing problem of* homelessness in 
the state. This would Include efforts to organize and press 
the issue fh'to the political arena of the state'legislature 
1 and executive branch of government (which can respond to public 
"demand) and to transform a personal agenda;Jnto a political 
agenda. In organizing an effective advocacy ynovement , the 
Agency outlined four objectives: 

1. -:.To expand membership base. 

;2. To influence state policy. 

3. To effect systems delivery t»o homeless people. * 

4; To influence national policy. <, 

III. STRATEGIES FORMULATED TO ACHIEVE OUTCOME : 

~ ~~ . ' < 
1. Expand membership base (frojn personal to "organizational , and- 
in numbers and types of organizations). , 

Strategy : Coal1t1onal activity: To find common poli- 
tical ground, to organize and to effectively work with, a 
diverse membership in order to develop common goals and 
strategies. The Agency played an Instrumental role 1n the 
.formation and all subsequent activities of the Coalition 
for the Homeless (CH). 
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Influence state policy : 

Strategy : To develop a state-wide political base. 

A. As a first step, the CH sponsored and inl- 
• > tiated a state-wide conference^ home- 
lessness. A variety of organizations par- 
ticipated. The focus was to share infor- 

> rrtatiorv and. generate knowledge^of this state- 
• wide .problem. 

s * , 

B. ^ The second step was;.local organizing - to 

organize regional coalitions around the 
state, to have regional representatives 
on the CH, and to take a coordinated 
response to these actions the new 
Govenor's transition team (on which 
was an Agency staff member) approached 
CH/for help in formulating a homeless- 
ness policy. . CH maintained follow-up 
relationship with the state administra- 
tion representatives. An Advisory Board 
on Homelessness was formed. Active cor- 
respondence between CH and the. Governor / 
ensued pressing the Governor to support 
legislation providing securi'ty to the 
homeless . 

1 ' 

Effect systems delivery to. homeless people ; 

Strategy: , Con centrat-edf' advocacy - to work actively to 
assure tljat homeless. persons were receiving needed 
assistance from all publ i c entitlement programs.' A 
benefits Committee was established (shelter workers,* <> 
housing advocates,- community agencies) to work with 
the state Department of Public Welfare in identify- 
ing needs and problems of the homeless and in for- 
mally establishing shelters, -in Working with the 
Benefits Committee, DH established reputation with state 
administration as committed an.d'knowledgeable. 

Influence national polity : 

Strategy : To expand' national political base to address' 
the problem of homelessness on the national level. At 
an annual meeting of the National Conference of Social • 
Welfare, CH representative helped coordinate various' 
state groups, into a National Coalition for the Homeless 
(NCH). Congressional hearings on the problems of the 
homeless were held in December 1982, and Congress was 
lobbied by these groups for funds to assist localities 
and states to address the problems of 'the homeless. CH 
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continues to work with NCH to develop a national 
agenda for organizations wishing to join together 
to address common concerns. 

THE qUAHTlTY AND QUALITY 'OF INVOLVEMENT OF BOARD AND STAFF MEMBERS: 

Board: As background, In 1979 the Agency established 
a Housing Advocacy program through Its Advocacy Depart- - 
ment. Subsequent demandfor this program's services 
was overwhelming. This- Increased the Agency Board s 
awareness of the severity of tte problem. In response, 
the Board, in 1980, passed a resolution authorizing the 
agency to><ddress the housing concerns of J ts clients. 
Agency nafY feels that the full and strong support 
Of its committed and influential Board has been essen- 
tial to thj/success of the Agency's advocacy efforts 
OfTfienalf of the homeless. Without their support, 
the agency feels that staff and resources would not 
have been made available to act on the Issue. Their 
vocal support helped CH to be viewed as a respectable, 
articulate, and well-informed coalition. Key members 
of the Board helped CH members develop fund raising 
skills and. personal connections In the foundation 
» community. 

Staff' The Agency's Involvement In the issue of home- 
Tissness and with the CH is based on an underlying assump- 
tion that, since for many persons requesting services from 
the Agency, the causes of at least some of their pro- 
blems are rooted In social policy and programs, It is 
the obligation of the agency to Identify and effec- 
tively address those policies and programs which 
adversely affect the well being of the family unit. 
With this* guiding philosophy the Agency's Advocacy 
Department was able ,to provide coalition members 
with necessary technical assistance a«d supportive^ 
services. Staff for the Advocacy Department were hired 
who had ample skill, and experience In coalition 
' building, executing fund raising campaigns, 
building membership .organizations, developing 
organizational structure, and Identifying and 
executing successful strategies for # Implementing , 
social change. 

SUPPORT FROM OTHER AGENCIES AND ORG ANIZATIONS: 

The Agency has, since the Inception of the project, Worked closely 
with m'n^ human service agencies throughout the state Activities 
in which the Agency has enlisted the support and assistance of 
other agencies Wanged from requesting agency directors to 
oarticipate in educational: forums to requesting agencies in 
SthTr parts of -the state to" sponsor and sustain a VISTA volunteer. 
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Coalition members have Involved a myriad of members of community 
agencies affected by the problem of homelessness 1n Its organi- 
zation and Its activities. These organizations Include (among 
others): The Social Action Ministries, the Women's Educational 
and Industrial Union, Meredith and Associates, Project Bread, 
and the United Way. ~ 

VI. BARRIERS TO SUCCESS : 

While there was. sufficient commitment and concern over developing 
resources for the homeless, the groups Initially Involved were not 
focused and not organized In a way to lead to more productive out- 
come. The two groups Involved at the start were those affiliated 
with the shelter and the church organization. Neither group under- 
stood the political realities of government that were Inhibiting 
their cause at the time.. The Agency had to overcome the obsta- 
cles this condition created - to bring together two different 
groups with two different Ideaologles. 

VII. IMPACT ON THE AGENCY : . 

In July '83, the Agency received a grant to provide training and 
technical assistance to front line workers providing services to 
clients who are homeless or experiencing a housing crisis. This 
is a clear example of the Impact of the CH's activities on the 
Agency. The Agency has become an authority on homelessness In 
the state. Requests are received regularly from legislators, 
other organizations, public and private, for technical assis- 
tance, consultations, training and testimony. 

The experiences wl th the CH have reinforced the 'Agency's belief 
in the efficacy and effectiveness of advocacy as a direct service. 
Both the Board and Staff are now much more knowledgeable about . ' 
and supportive of advocacy. In addition, It also solidified the 
belief in "primary prevention", "coalition building", "streng- 
thening family life", "speaking out on behalf of others", etc. 

VIII. IMPACT ON THE COMMUNITY : 

Currently the Coalition for the Homeless Is a viable and effective 
state-wide organization, able to develop and Implement successful 
strategies to bring about needed changes 1^ social policies Impacting 
on the problem of homelessness. Through this project, the Agency 
has achieved the following 3 goals: 

1. Agency support was essential 1n creating a 

mechanism whereby a very diverse group of people 
and agencies could work toqether to develop a 

I cohesive program which would Influence government ■ 
policies and programs on behalf of homeless men, 
women and children. CH will continue to listen 
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to the needs of shelter workers , soup kitchens 
providers, and church leaders, while fostering 
activity that address the fundamental causes of 
home 1 ess ness. 

The existence of a viable coalition of hundreds of 
agencies and Individuals concerned with the plight 
of homeless people has made this Issue of homeless- 
ness In the state a political Issue. Homelessness 
Is no longer a hidden problem; nor Is It a problem 
with which the traditional charitable Institutions 
are assigned sole responsibility. Rather, home- 
lessness Is now seen as an Issue In which citizens 
of this comnonwealth effectively Intervened In 
the political process where social policy and law 
are created and Implemented. 

The lives of many of the homeless men, women and 
children In the state have been helped by the 
formulation of an active state policy. 
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Lutheran Family and Children's Services - St. Louis, Mo 
Christians Concerned": An Advocacy Newsletter 



In January 1983, this Agency began publication of a monthly newsletter 
spec f leal ly geared toward advocacy. This Advocacy Newsletter was the 
result of requests and suggestions from both the Agency Board of Direc- 
tors and area-wide congregations (this agency Is a sectarian agency). 

The Advocacy Newsletter Is a clear example of an Initiative by the Agency 
to educate Its constituency and to Influence government policies and Pro- 
grams on behalf of families. The first edition of the Newsletter states 
the Important role advocacy plays In the mission and In day-to-day 
activities of the Agency: - ^ 

"How Christians behave In society Is a response to 
their understanding of the Word of God, both Law 
and Gospel. One area of that response Is often 

called advocacy (the Agency) has considered N 

advocacy to be an Integral component of our ser- \ 
\ vice delivery and our programs". I 

The Wrst six editions of the newsletter, from January to June 1983, 
have been submitted for consideration. They are each four to six ' 
pages long, are neatly printed, and are embellished with an attractive, 
^colored logo. Each Issue Is quite varied In content: Discussing 
pertinent local, state and national Issues; Instructing readers, how 
to contact elected political representatives; listing speakers avail- 
able on a variety of issues for discussion groups or meeting; pre- 
senting a calendar of Important local events. 

For example, the first edition of the Newsletter Included: 

o The addresses of local Congressmen and U. S. Senators. 
Also, phone numbers of local election boards for addi- 
tional information regarding elections, etc. » 

o Two articles, one discussing the Supplemental Security 
Income (SSI) program, the other discussing the contro- 
versies surrounding Social Security reform (along with 
a schedule of Congressional hearings, urging people to 
contact their Congressmen on the/^ssue). v. 

o A calendar of events, featuring a planned meeting on 
"Economic Justice and the 1984 8udget" arrd'a Legisla- 
tive 8riefing. 

Subsequent editions of the Advocacy Newsletter covered such Issues as 
General Assistance, energy assistance, AFDC, food stamps, the Jobs 
Bill, the Immigration Reform and Control Act, an in-depth discussion 
on that particular state's fiscal situation, and health care for . 
the unemployed. Also, other local, state and national organizations 
of potential Interest are Introduced, such' as' Bread for "the* wdrld 
and,a specific state-based welfare reform organization. These are 
only some examples, and, 1n each case, coverage 1s easy to read, 
thorough, and accurate. „ 
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Jewish Famlly'and Children's Services - Kansas City, Mo. , 

j (Operation Concern) 

Family and Children Service of Kansas City, Mo. 

A serious cental health problem exists In the U S. due to emergence 

^^^^^^ S«2 - * 

bllshed cult organizations on their campuses. 

two maior Family Service Agencies IrAhls city have established and 
SnflS^ Concern a program 

HocVrmL tn mPPt the needs of specific crisis points 1n the lives or 
thoirdealin^w tn the cu t phenomenum. "Operation Concern" prov des 
resource nformatlon and education to the community regarding cu Its. 
offers a monthly three-hour support group for f °^ r / u t ^ r ^* e a r n S d/or 
and families of cult members, and provides Individual therapy and/or 

fessional services to the famines, mis ia a ic. j 
for family service agencies. 

oration in their metropolitan are. . was. focus g on c It relutud 
he tw m y e y Agencief joined in sponsorship of the pro- 

^p 9 a? faci itators for the monthly support group, consultants 

applicants wanting or needing to join the support 9™"y relations 
tion, however, has since Jbeen broadened to Include public relations 
and eduction to the conrnuntty regarding cults. 

■•Operation Concern", provides an average of six lectures each month 
local television stations, and one radio station. 
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Operation Concern" , became a member of^mizens Freedom Foundation 
in March> 1983. The Citizens Freedom Foundation 1s a nationally based 
group whose focus 1s to educate the public concerning destructive cults. 
Of 54 chapters in 31 states, "Operation Concern" 1s the only group 
facilitated by professional social workers from two area agencies. 

Operation Concern" has also received support from the state's 
Human Rights Commission. The Commission noted that future referrals 
regarding cults would be sent to "Operation Concern". 

<; 

The program has also had an Impact on families with members 1n cults. 
By providing Information, support and therapy, each Individual has 
an opportunity to discuss cult phenomenon, as well as their own 
personal situation with others having the same concern. In some . 

^ fa ? 11y relat1ons * ere able- to be maintained 1n a more 
positive basis and other members saw their children leave the cult 
? Hf pflr J 1c1 P at1n 9 1n "Operation Concern". The program has aided 
former cult members to readjust to society. 

SluEl 1 *? 15 P ersons attend the monthly support group meeting. These 
IS?! als r chan 9f! "their needs change, and It 1s estimated that 

Operation Concert", has served at least 75 persons since Its con- 
ception In 1980. In addition, thousands of persons have been edu- 
!£ J?i ? cults through lectures and media coverage. The cult 

hotline has also been an outlet for giving Information to Indivi- 
duals in the community. It 1s estimated that 10 calls are answered 
eacn week serving approximately 1500 persons over the past three years. 
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Family Service of Memphis 'Mempft1s,*Tennes's^- 
The Boxtown Advocacy project - 1 

■ i" .. ;. ■' 

Agency Involvement with the Boxtown community beg^ih 1n the late. 
1970's, Founded at the turn of the century by. sharecroppers who 
had built their homes from old boxcars,, Boxtown wa%, (and remalnsd, 
a small, stable community: 733 people in 331 households;' »7X . 
black; 58% had lived 1n the same house f($r over ;10 ; y^rs ; 51% . , 
owned their homes; 42% were retired; 52% earned less than *3,opo . .... 

per year (1978 statistics). Although only ,a,.]5-m1mite o>1 ve by- ,> , 
expressway from a large Southeastern city; the*communt,ty was. * r 
isolated: Onlypone bus rah' through . the closest stop a mile away 
from some of the residents ;. the nearest ;heaTth facility wa$ there ^ >. 
miles away; 1t contained only four commercial establishments and* 
six churches. . . . ..' , ' 

' ' • '< ^v 1 ■ 

The Agency first became Involved 1n the Boxtown Advocacy. Project 
while doing outreach work 1n -the schools of:close neighboring 
areas. Several referrals of Boxtown residents were made, to the * 
Agency, and the Agency found Itself Involved 1n rural casework, a 
new experience for staff. : 

Agency staff reported a growing need for advocacy services ^.the_- 
Boxtown area because of extensive housing, health and transportation i 
problems. Agency staff and Board then agreed to-target the area In 
Its advocacy efforts; proposals for Title XX funds were submitted for 
1979 and 1980, neither were granted. ( 

A more aggressive campaign on behalf of Boxtown was then Initiated. 
H?sZ thHgency Board Invited a County Connlssloner tc > tour Boxtown. 
She had never seen the area *nd quickly became committed to facili- 
tating a project to respond to the needs she saw. 

She then talked to other politicians', administrators of county and city 
services, and Interested a reporter of a da ly paper ^^""r 1979 
s1ve series of articles focuslpg on Boxtown's needs. n Decemb er 1979, 
the Agency helped her arrange the first community meeting at a Boxtown 
church. Over 100 elected officials, agency ^P^^^^^^rBoxiown 
teers and local residents came together to plan ways to assist Boxtown. 
The Agency and other Interested community persons at that n^lng, 
became the "Boxtown Action Now Committee" (BANCO), and were divided 
Into two groups - one addressing long range goals which included 
citizens and politicians and the other*, a short-range task force 
of agencies with goal of Identifying and coordinating existing pro- 
gram! and*serv1ces available to the area. The Executive Director 
of the Agency was named the short-range Chairperson because of the 
aae^cv's experience as advocates for service to Boxtown families. 
?8T nort-rSnge group met for several months organizing a coopera- 
tive network aiming at facilitating better service to Boxtown. 

In May 1980, the entire Boxtown area wa%,surveyed by the Agency, 
oSlntee. Board, staff members and volunteers. On Survey Day 
all of the staff (except two clerical workers, who remained to 
answer the phones) spent the day 1n Boxtown knocking °" doors and 
Interviewing residents, later, the Agency received a grant from 
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the county which was a fraction* of the original proposal budget. The 
project target population for the outreach service was reduced In scope 
to a number manageable by the present Agency staff. 

The preceding evgpts marked the beginning of a two-level advocacy Involve 
ment of the Agency with the community of Boxtown. While the staff was 
Involved In direct services to the families, there were ongoing efforts 
to brlnq assistance to the residents In their continuing struggle to 
achieve the progress which they desired. The Boa/d and staff maintained 
a commitment to the original goals of encouraging and enabling resi- 
dents to be their own advocates with the government bodies and to 
assist them In finding avlalable servlets to meet their Immediate needs. 



Many things happened In Boxtown because or the Involvement of the long- 
range planning members of BANCO under the leadership of the Commissioner. 
Most of the efforts were coordinated by the Agency. {j n e event of which 
the community was especially proud was the First Annual Boxtown Com- 
munity Day. It took place In August 1980 and the residents, the 
Agency .and other community volunteers worker together to have a 
successful day-long "old time" neighborhood fal r. Agencies exhibited 
Information and demonstrations of their services; the Senior Citizens 
and Girl Scouts showed and sold their arts and crafts; the church 
ladles prepared and sold food; and the Agricultural Extension Division 
awarded prizes for the winning gardeners,. 

Among those persons who were attracted to the plight of tfoxtown by all 
of the renewed attention was the U. S. Representative to Congress. He 
held his own hearing In the area and also promised the residents his 
assistance. He was also Instrumental In having the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development to pay a personal visit to Boxtown 
when he was visiting the large neighboring city. 

The continuing Interest and support of the Agency encouraged the leaders 
of Boxtown. Board members were Involved In meeting with the corrmunlty 
and the staff wa» highly visible In the neighborhood, through Indlvl- . 
dual contact as well as work with the groups. Outreach, casework, com- 
munity organization and coalition building helped to revitalize the 
sagging. spirits of this neighborhood. 

Although they had been tunned down for urban renewal programs, community 
development and recent request for federal rehabilitation grant, they 
received a federal Community Services Administration planning grant. 
With this grant, a staff of four persons* (two of them from the neigh- 
borhood) were hired to plan and coordinate services for Boxtown. The' 
Commissioner personally Invited CSA Director In Atlanta to come and 
see Boxtown. ' 

One of the first activities of the Planning Grant Staff was to hold 
a workshop for representatives from all of the groups working 1n Box- 
town. They were given information which had been accumulated by the 
Agency during the project for their use 1n coordination and planning. 
They planned to train neighborhood leaders to carry on the planning 
and strategy after the grant perlpd. • 
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in July 1983. the Fdrth Annual Boxtown Festival ™ ^"{"ift.d'c.r- 
Sal of raising $40,000 for a ~mm V cente Th [f^X , 
WJZ"£& Sf^Sfeffn'th. Festival, but . 
neighborhood leaders were 1n charge. { 
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Family Service of Milwaukee, Wise. 
(7) General Assistance 

§ 3 



I. BACKGROUND 



al ZSJ/EMh^ the f Gene " 1 ^slstance financial aW Program In this state 
ate born by the county; the state historically has not provided any funding 
for this program.y £ r J ' 

General Assistance recipients are "the poorest of the poor", those who have 
nowhere else to turn for assistance. .Eligibility 1s restricted'* ng?e people 
or families who do not qualify for AFtfc. In this particular county, the costs of 
r.ir^ L r c^r t1Cl ? a i 1n9 1n ' th1S pr °9 ram have 9 r0wn tremendously; by 1983. 
C«? - Ltl .c anC ! h2d beCOme ' the s1ngle lar 2 est 1tem 1n the county budget. 
V. t?S r 5o« 0m a ten "* ear avera 9 e of $8 million annually to over 

^ 19M J!J^^ h2Ve 1nC r eaSCd fr0m 2 ' 000 1n 1980 * a current 

II* THE PROBLEM 

" count? ^Jf ' t !! e 5°, uniy Executive. proposed In the 1982 budget that t}* 

n««2L ^ AT 1 * i" d Shelter program f0r General Assistance recipients 7 The 

nH Li K h ° tS .! nd a C °Sl W0Uld set "P a lar 9 e shelter f0r over 3,000 

mea s opr ?hL hey W ° Uld * Pr ° v1ded w1 th 3 bed f0r the n1 9 ht and two hot 

meais per day. This was seen as a strung deterrent to those applying for General 

*p cT' IS l C i Unty opinion. The program was vle^d as To ^ 

practical - by social service professionals 1n particular - that few took 1t 
llr !!i c a f the r t1m f' However, due to serious financial constraints, the 
IS Se . rv1c « Committee of the County Board voted to Initiate the "two hots 
and a cot" progranMn June 1982. 

HI- RESOLUTION OF THE SHORT TERM PROBLEM ' ^ 

k*e*5 e ?!: ral A ?JlJtance has been a major concern of this Agency, due to the 
>- ?h2fS 1 P° l1 t1cal powerlessness of the recipient group and the magnitude of 
' 1 . Jnfp Ihf^Lf in ^ ca J ed b y Agency caseload. Following the County Board committee's 
^ m<V ? ^ Agency s Exec "t1ve Director, Public Affairs Director, and 

Public Issues Committee Chairman decided to launch an organizational effort 
with others concerned about the program and Its effects. on the community. 

W1t[i1n days, the Public Affairs Director of the Agency, along with two 
other Community agency representatives', met with -the County Board Social Services 
committee to point out the serious problems Implementation of the "two hots and 
t a 0 1 P r °9r am would cause 1n the community. The committee responded that they 
had had no Input from the community regarding this problem, and saw no other 
c r f a J°!l a ?h% a ^ rnat1 ^- ^ 9roup -of social service agency representatives 
stated that ytey would convene a study group of community leaders to propose 
an alternative plan. The committee then agreed to table the "two hots and a 
cot' proposal for thirty days. * 

A study'group was formed and given the following charges by the committee: 

~ & *' pr °P° se alternatives to the current approved plan (OVER) 
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for revising the General Assistance program while "reducing 
the cost of the program. 



Review the Implications of the current approved 
recommend any preferred Implementation measures, 



plan and P 

/ 

recommendations 



3. Offer significant Information, observations, or recomme 
regarding a General Assistance program. 

4. Make recommendations regarding future community based review of 
General Assistance problems and resolutions. *, • - 

; 

Following four Intense and difficult meetings, a report was submitted to the , 
County Board of Supervisors, which voted to accept almost all of the study group s 
recommendations. J -) m 

Throughout this effort, the Public Issues/ Committee of the Agency's Board 
was often contacted for advice and Input. Also, members of this committed 
personnally contacted their supervisor's to bbtaln support for ^he study group s 
recommendations. 

RESOLUTI ON OF THE LONG TERM PROBLEM . 

1 

The stucty group then decided to look at the long-term direction of the, 
General Assistance program. The recommendation tbey felt would have the greatest 
Impact would be to Involve state government 1n the problem of General Assis- 
tance. The Agency's Public Issues Committee also decided to Include study 
of the program as one of Its objectives for 1983. 

The Public Issues Consortium, establ 1shed1n 1980 with the help of the 
Agency and composed of Board members and staff representatives of all family 
and children's agencies 1n the dty, would provide leadership at the local 
level to push for a change 1n state law to provide help to local governments 
in funding all or part. of the General Assistance costs. , 

A lobbying plan was developed by the Consortium early 111 1983 Reared to 1 the 
local state representatives and senators,. With the help of the County Office 
on Intergovernmental Relations and the state Association of Family and 
Children's Agencies, a breakfast meetlng'was planned to discuss and share ideas 
about General Assistance and other ttems in the state budget which would affect 
agencies and their clients. /Several state legislators were Invited to attend.. 

The meeting proved especially productive. Under the leadership of the 
legislators that attended that meeting, the state legislature passed a budget 
in June 1983 that for the first time gave counties 10X of the funds needed 
for General Assistance. *' , 
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(8j. LM^v r r 1 ! ceofM1lw,ukee - i ' i$c -. 



BACKGROUND 



"J w^ he de ds1on to become Involved In cable T V imc « rt f . -ft 



k.THE Process 



A coalition was needed that could corivev Intent »nH 
C.bfc"o b . B l?t f 1o e S b l? CC T i V - 1" for the community? The'citl zens 

. w.s able to exert 

«ble sSsTem' °T f hi» m ? "? n i a H ted f ° r 1n the S1d Wcl"«tlini for ?te 1ty> *° 

The new coalition was named the Citizens Cable Resource Network fCCRN? lt,' ff 
support for the organization would be provided by the Agency and th L»? 

County Supervisor, the Conference on Rel1g1onand Urban Afflrs . 
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The goal of CCRN was "not to endorse any appl leant .for the city's fran- 
chise, but rather to assess their member organization'* own cab e-related 
needs and to promote the development of a cable system^ c ^"Vf a Tv"stem 
pons ve to those needs". They wanted to prevent the de ^ 0 P^ nt of tem f 
that responded to the needs of one sector of the conn unity at the expense or 

L t p! anal was to develop a -report within one year which could be 
used to eo^teThe cable companies and'the c1ty,to,the needs of their 
member agencies. . . / ' 

With the help of the local United Way. over 68 organizations were recruited 
t« in n CCRN After a six-month period during which basic Information and 
to join t^N. fttier a *■* « t ■ .noroved by the total member- 

(txniixrric were developedt 3 Tina l report was flHr" UTtu r* , , „..^-%t„ -^i. 

An educational team of volunteers was fonned to call on the aldermen and 
the cable companies to explain the report aid answer questions. They also 
top Ve dershlp meet with ?he editorial boarJs of the » V^ T b £ 

stations. These contacts generated a great deal of Interert and * b ate 
about "he report. The aldermen began to recognize the J?P or " n « °I , C nn 
TV to the non-profit community, and many of them used the Information 
contained 1n the report 1n the selection process. 

of teams of volunteers and staff from member organizations. 

are volunteers from CCRN member organizations. 

in October 1983'. CCRN will hold Its final I meetly; , and turn over Its res- 
ponsibility to the Access Te ecomm,, jle. . on t o ty. whlch^ll^ e^ ^ 
contra cV »Uh ITud t'dur g "hi ftrlt foSr year? of operation of over 

oSS 000 WU l(lmost H.OOO.Oog will be available - ^men a d - 
channels will be. provided for PubHc^c« ss Thes e are re so urces uwi 
serve non-profit organizations, and families 1n the community wen y / 

to come. 
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Senator Denton. Thank you, Mrs. Johnson. 
Before I call on Dr. Mays, I would like to read a paragraiph that 
was inymy written statement, which responds to some of ihe things 
you said. ' ■ * ' . 

Based on the House of Representatives' example, I believe that 
the Senate should have a comparable special committee with' 
budget and staff to A work in a bipartisan way on building up the 
Senate's record of concern for families, youth, and children. That is 
why I have introduced, along with Senator DeConcini and Senator 
Hatch, Senate Resolution 185, to establish a temporary Special 
Committee on Pamiliy, Youth, and Children. I urge all of my 
Senate colleagues, including those who are members of the Caucus 
on the Family, as well as those members of the Children's Caucus, 
to join in a common cause to see a special, temporary Senate com- 
mittee established to focus on family and children's issues. 

As you probably know, a caucus has no money. A caucus has no 
staff. A special committee would not have legislative mandate, but 
it would have staff. As you also probably kndw, from working with 
Senators and Congressmen's staffs, they, like the Senators and 
Congressmen, are not underworked. With the thousands of issues 
floating^around out there, sometimes we know much too little 
about them before we. vote on them, much less move on them, in 
- the way that you and others who are sensitive to this issue would 
like us to. I am aware that liberal columnists, William Raspberry; 
for example, are insistent that there is a national emergency in 
terms of the family, and the Government cannot turn away from 
f it. . * V V ■ ■ - 

As I pointed out in my oral remarks, family issues are not a hot 
issue. They do not manifest themselves within the elected terms, 
even of a President. * / fc . 1 

It is a gradual, but monumental thing, but w,e are well along the 
way toward social deterioration involved with the family. This is 
the basic cause of many other situations which we are addressing 
directly, as if they are the problems rather than symptoms. 

We may have many disagreements about the best ways to go, but 
I certainly want to work" with you, as you §aid, in partnership, to 
stujdy it, and work £head. * 
And iSvould welcome your support of Seriate Resolution 185. 
Mrs. Johnson. We support it. 
Senator Denton. Dr. Mays, will you please proceed? 
Dr. Mays. Yes. For the record, I am James A. May, M.D., cardi- 
ologist. / ' ■ * 

Senator Denton. Would you put that mike a little closer to you, 
please, Dr. Mays? 

Dr. Mays. For the record* I am James A. M&i, M.D., cardiologist, 
creator of Radian and Adopt-A-Family Endowment. I just arrived 
from Los Angeles and I do have-jet Jag, and my typist also had jet 
lag so I am going to read my .official statement and you may use 
the statement submitted only for reference purposes. 
Mr. Chairman, memboris of the Subcommittee on Family and 

Human Services 

Senator Denton. Let me interrupt, Dr. Mays. Ydur entire writ- 
ten statement, as well as the statements of Mrs. Johnson and Mrs. 
Ahrens will all be included in the record. "~ 
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Dr. Mays. Very good. 

Mr. Chairman, honorable members of, the Subcommittee on 
Family and Human Services, staff, and friends: 

Thank you. I certainly appreciate the opportunity to be here this 
morning and to take part in what I feel is a very important com- - 
munications link for our Nation. I was. asked to submit the title ot 
my remarks for this morning's session, "The Role of Images to the 
Unity, Stability and Maintenance of the American Black Family. 

I will make my presentation based upon fantasy and reality. 1 he 
fantasy aspect deals with our American need and desire to have 
heroes/whether they are real or fantasy. I can recall, and I am 
sure that you recall the fantasy heroes presented via radio of Ser- 
geant Preston of the Yukon," /'Hoppy, "the Shadow,' comic book , 
and comic strip characters, and more contemporary characters, j 
such as Superman, the "Six Million. Dollar Man,' and others. 
These fantasies even extend beyond that, to such exciting charac- 
ters as Peter Pan, the Ozzie and Harriet, and Leave It to Beaver 
shows who continue to project the perfect white family-. 

My imagination was allowed to expand to all horizons ot this 
Earth and even to outer space during radio presentations. None of 
these super hero images were black, although they did express phi- 
losophies of morality that particularly enhanced the American 
way And again none of them primarily features blacks^ This was 
noticeable to my then 5-year-old son, who asked me why none of 
the popular superhero fantasy images were black. 

He and I, in collaboration, discussed, createo/and designed a 
black superhero image by the name of Radian. Our storybook con- 
versations led to the creation of the book "Introducing Radian, as 
well as the human prototype. Radian has caused a glow to cover 
the faces of children throughout southern California, especially 
black children, as he travels to schools, clubs, churches, and even 
'poolhalls, and arcades. Sometime selected, as absent fathers or fan- 
tasy lovers. I recall during the Watts Christmas' parade that 
Radian stepped off of his car and went to the curb and handed a 
little black girl a rose, probably the first flower that she had ever 
received and maybe the last. He discusses his 10 rules centered 
around morality. . „ , ., - , e 

His image of strength, intellect, and especially the philosophy ot 
his guidelines have been effective in Tilling the void not appreciat- 
ed by the entertainment industry. . 

The news and international media have been extremely kind. 
However, unfortunately, the entertainment industry appears to 
have conditioned our Nation somewhat as Pavlov conditioned his 
dogs This exists to the extent that many works are not perceived 
as creditable in the entertainment industry unless seen on Ameri- 
can entertainment television. As good as the concept and reviews 
of Radian, it continues to be rejected by the entertainment indus- 
try, primarily television and motion pictures. 

The concept has unlimited potential as it relates to its Pied Piper 
influence of leading young children away from crime and_ drugs, 
and providing a positive image for those who have no fantasy 
imaee The philosophy can potentially become one of our most ef- 
fective exports, particularly to Third World nations, thatis positive 
images originating from the United States with skin color' ot con- 
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evirated pigmentation. This could become a part of a visual Peace 

niilJ 11 "T 11 ^ ^ remember how black American life was de- 
picted and used as propaganda during the Iran hostage crisis^ 
I am impressed that after the death of Premier Brezhnev a 

STfflT-S""^ a T are i ^SSr 1 to his *«* to the U 3 States 
that he had made He attended a cocktail reception with digni- 
taries and celebrities; looked across the room and. saw^ne of Ws 
fantasy heroes, walked across that room and literally placed a Lar 
ThfrP?oS at A Per8?n - W P™ was Chuck Comnors, the Rifleman 
Therefore, American television traverses the entirety of our globe 
W^so penetrates between the molecular and atomic structure of 
the Iron Curtain to reach its Premier. The Premier of Soviet 
SaTchSdren? 1CSn * Uperhero on television; why cannot little 

n Q Sln P i )Se i an a . H i n . 80ciety was monitoring our television signals 
particularly entertainment. What would they think of blacS In 
their words, probably not much. They would probably savthev are 
Swo^en 88 ^ ° n teleVi8i0n 88 the ° neS tSe eart&S'X'to 
The Radian^concept goes beyond fantasy into reality in that it 

■■SLTv^^' a f tCr ^S 1 * and Producing the Radian book 
some m years ago, to make Radian significant to our society. My 
desire was to make this accepted fantasy a catalyst which mav 
cause a change' m reality. The Radian concept has been and 1 wilT be 
involved with 'many aspects of our society. It has thuTL^reSted 

Ltea^ante 1 ^ 0n ^ ^ ° f ^ne, H 
There are plans to create a billboard or billboards to counter 
some of the cigarette and alcohol billboards that saturate our com- 
™ attrac . tlve and demonstrative, and you have it in your 

£2S§?'- ^J 6 -^°f I s ? e ^ t a .? tiy 4 ty dev eloping out of the -Radian 
concept is the " Adopt- A-Family Endowment." The title was careful- 
ly selected in that we did not want to see the term "project" be- 
cause it tends to convey a desire for Government funding. This con- 
TttL* v ° lunte / rlsm in which the fantasy of Radian can 

attract the attention of young people, while it returns positive 
images of the black community back to areas in which lessfortu- 
nate blacks reside. The concept is to have a team of black profes- 
sionals and business persons give of themselves primarily as imag- 
ines, in that most black professionals and business persons are onfv 
one generation removed from those continuing to live in depHvti- 

u iu Conta . ct > J communication and image could ^conceivably 
allow those deprived, to know that they can also cross the barriers,' 
tw P ? ° n a * n i income productive, successful professionals.! . 
tFJS^I^™*' 1 ^ With n ° 

The team consists of a medical doctor, dentist, tutor, accountant, 
attorney and dietitian, with ancillary professionals as needed. This ' ' 
team of professionals is working with the family in all "aspects of 
A eir ^ X # tenCe ' ^cjudin^personal fellowship at the home of the 
/jgopM 'family and the professionals. An educational trust bond 
*tos been established under the Radian Scholarship Fund to help 
the educational needs of the family. Initially, $200 per month is 
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being set aside for this purpose. We realize this is not a P^acea 
but it surely can be penicillin which may attempt to ward off some 
of the diseases of deprivation and allow ones own inner body de- 
fenses to overcome the malignant infections of deprivation, while 
we redirect and inspire this family. They may move along a path 
That may remove them from the pit of welfare. The litter mginct ; » 
as natural with blacks as it is m any other race, it is P^ularly 
keen following the family separation imposed by slavery and now 
economic separation mandated by the welfare system. 

This simple concept has become very popular within the past two 
weeks bf ite initiation. We have received responses from through- 
out the United States plus any inquiry from Europe through, the 
information received through the Stars > and Stripes newspaper. 

More recently, a group of over 200 black professionals and busi- 
ness persons met with James and Essie McNeese, the first adopted 
familyT and have committed themselves to adopt other families m 

southern California. . , 

I come before you, -not as an expert on the family, but as an 
American citizen who sees a needand, along with other black pro- 
fessionals, is actively involved in attempting to. eliminate that 
need. This simple but unique concept can become a vehicle that 
may inspire thousands of black families, ^^^J 
thousands of people, away from welfare and toward Self-pride, mo- 

^This^ffort teonTof volunteerism with no request for funding nor 
solicitation from America. The only request that we make ot 
Americans is to give of themselves. 

I ask nothing tangible of this committee on y acceptance and en- 
dorsement of this concept. The only aid that I can see. the Federal 
Government rendering is the utilization of its massive communica- 
tions Network to perpetuate this and similar ideas, including film 
of blaSntesy and reality as it relates to the true black family. 
This could become an inspkation to us here m America. Whereas 
we do not solicit nor request^ type of fimd m g from t 1 h ^j 8 j£ C ?^ 
mittee, we do request ^at^uT as responsible elected leaders use 
your influence towaid changing] the. images presented, particularly 
i By the filhi and television industry as it rel f^ 8 a i« bl « c i k «,, p IJnited 
*> "A mind is a terrible thing to 1 waste" is the b ogan of the United 
Negro College Fund. I submit that a black child's mmd is a terrible 
thing to brainwash in media negativity. '• „ . , „ on 

The Radian concept can continue m its neophyte efforts and can 
be aided by private industry if they so desire. If private industry 
wishes to assure that these programs become successful, ^they can 
Sin us in our anticrime/antifrug program adopt a family. The 
Radian film production, both television and education. • 

I am sure you will agree, $e Radian concept its graphics ^ mes- 
sage and good will are commendable, and the totel Radian philos- 
ophy can le worthy for this country as we attack the negative in- 
fluences and change them to positive actions. 

S, America is the greateTthe freest and the best country m 
the world to live. Its riches, comforts, images and opportunities 
should I be shared by all of iti citizens who mqke up the pot. You 
can Kivethis effortf based on a fantasy, promoting positive image, 
pushfng the American volunteer spirit to heights that it may one 
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day direct some small boy or girl out of the snake pits of welfare, 
the deprivation of the ghetto, into a suite of honor in the United 
States Senate or maybe even the White House, and one oCthem 
may one day bring peace to this #orId that we all must ha*e, and 
the world surely needs. * ' ■ 

Thank you. 

Senator Denton. Thank you, Dr. Mays. 

[The questions asked by Senator Denton along with responses fol- 
low:] . .. ; fc 
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JAMES A. MAYS tf. 0., INC. 

MAYS MEDICki CLINIC 

92 U South bi^dway los angeles, ca 90003 

'pi 3) 777-1 161 • (213) 777-1162 
i 

October 19, 1983 



Senator Jeremiah Denton, Chairman » 
Subcommittee on Family and Human Services 
United States Senate 
Committee on Human Resources 
Room 4 2 30 

Washington, D.C. 20 510 
Dear Senator Denton: 

I must say that I was extremely pleased to have the opportunity 
to appear before the Subcommittee. I considered it quite an 
honor for a Black man who was raised in the south and who has 
observed and been a victim of extreme racism, have the opportunity 
to appear before such a distinguished body. I was extremely 
pleased on experiencing the efficiency, thoroughness and sincerity 
o r your staff. 

Although our contact was short lived, it did provide me an oppor- 
tunity to know that one of our most powerful political leaders, 
represented by yourself, expresses sincerity, knowledge and a 
determination to make America the. dream that we all wish to enjoy. 

I will answer the questions that you submitted as an addendum to 
my statement presented before the Subcommittee 1 on October 4, 1983. 
The title is " BROKEN FAMILIES - THE ROLE OF GOVERNMENT ". 

Questions for Panel No. 1 - My response to Question No. 1 appears to 
allow me a choice of answers; however, I will answer both A and B. 

A - KEEPING THE FATHER WITH HIS FAMILY - My response is that 
the litter instinct for the male whether poor or wealthy 
is one of the male's greatest drives. My personal moral 
belief is that the family should exist as a gestalt, 
meaning as a singular total unit. Therefore, I would 
advocate maintaining the father with the family. I am 
not a psychiatrist, sociologist nor do I consider myself 
an expert in human behavior. I do, however, feel that irteny 
poor fathers leave the home because they are unable to main 
tain the litter, primarily financially which can be a cause 
of ego deflating personal worth. They simply bang their 
heads, against the wall until they can't tolerate the pain. 
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exore« U h«,?M-f e f^" 36 and =°il°ren, either 

thTenVironme t'of l^LV ^1^' °' 

program should °* re government . 

" gainful employment. \el^» i2p5 aSSTLT^. 1 

reca^i as - f Mf 1 ^" 9 in ' hard times "- "owever, I o 

be'ver ^ns° t rume^ ta" 1 fn'he^" ^ ° f ■ 
and clean our citia wS. » he lpmg to reconstruct 
strenf , j" ' j ? There are many men now walking the 
sell 'wortt f Sp0ndent ° r with - 9- attempting to regain their 

B - RAISE THE. MOTHER AND. CHILDREN OUT OF POVERTY - I > a „ ,„ 
this question with somewhat of a paraSle" It is better 

a'nd bro^T^^^T/" y ° Ur P° Cket ^-'be unha P Py 
h?,, D ^ ° my knowledge, no studies that I know of 

have mdxcated that by providing mothers with monies 
will assure success of 'the family. The success afL 
s f ?TmuLte^ ^ U, ? r b6ing catalyst Shich'win 6 

m »e IV ^ tlVat ! the family out of poverty. The 
mother and children should be given ooportuni ties to 
«U«* wh?ch anCe "^ elves without giving the£T"£ee 
?n'A , s ^Pfy causes the metabolism of their minds 

and bodies to become arrested as does occur with welfare. • 

If »"Ch government support is . nee ded for these 

programs creation of jobs to give people work- -creation 

mot!nn C !nd°: a H ^ " ith ^u^selTng anl pro- 

moting individual private involvement in the cohesion 'and 
maintenance of either the home with the fatheror h" 

can t we have programs such as Aunt Help or Uncle Help 

" !!| A L, K , I " D ° F PR OGRAMS HAVE THE GREATEST POSITIVE INFLUENCF ' 
TEENAGERS ^-^1 ™ E .™ CTER AND SECURITY OF CH ILDREN AND 
that 1 5 6 ! 1 that ^"tions Nos . 1 and 2 overlap in 
that there must be programs developed by the government to 
knowledl 3 ^ StircUlate knowledge. P T hat is, educational 
emnVov»r P re P are V°"ng people to become gainfully 
employed persons in our, society. My favorite topic at 
this time relates to images. I can Preface thi„ J^-n 

to y ° U r ^ bu.t'you can't hide?" I say this 

in secto^ ^ U,t * re ne6dS f ° r Poaitive y imges 

fL? sect °rs of our society. Our images or the images I 
feel we should emulate are many times ridiculed, particularly 
by the press and by their behavior. I dare say that the 
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President of the United States is referred to as Reagan 
with sarcasm, much more frequently than he is given .MM 
earned title of Mr. President. There have. been so .many 
iokcfabout Presidents Ford, Carter and particularly Nixoh. 
Iflt the title President almost becomes a D oke to adults 
that the "tie t- cre di.t and due recognition . 

To the positive i£agW of our'society. ■ We. must again make . 
.young'peopie want to become honest politicians , 
lawvers doctors, oostmen, police of f icrfrS; 6 make those . 
prions in .our society again based uponjthe honesty and 
integrity of those serving along'with giving just due to 
the prestige of those who have earned those positions. 

t Til r T PAN GOVFPHHECT POWCV MAKERS DO TO CREATE POLICIES ' 

~ " a? S^reS individual responsibility for family 

AND CHILDREN - I .do not quite . understand this question. 

h„f I will attenrot to answer it to the best of my 

I t V thO government can be supportive 

?n the mnner in 'which I elucidated in responses one and 

two that is, building a strong family unit through . 

preparing that family for the economic and social com- 
-■< Slexities of our society and detecting, stimulating and 
". ^Uvattng those positive behavioral characteristic 
•' of those individual family members. 

- concerning the article . tiUed^Hoilywood in America - The - 

nounle" - I almost laughed when I read this article. . 
Tw^not aware of its existence, and . X'm happy that you 

*hin observe, 99% of the producers, wntters, etcetera 

TsU flow, they simply as one o£ t e' = f^E.tes 
of the automobile rental companies so <3/tE ttl m 
it shows the person simply lying out of their nose It_ 
is very interesting as it relate to ^^fj^ ^ 
tainnent media I ^'^"fSneS'our Black young people 
. S V S nk^hat^hershould all talk : ive talk bounce Uj. 

preparing young criminals to carry on com » 
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burglaries and murders, as well as any,* exper ienced 
convict could do in juvenile. or in prisons. They, 
tend to make heroes out of' Black athletes and so * 
rightfully do they deserve this recognition, but by 
the same token make the Black professional appear 
secondary and only a bit player in American life. 
Believe me, this is not true. Not only are tliey 
indoctrinating and brainwashing people of America,"" 
particularly young children, but also' the perception 
of America by the world. I can summarize this actLcle by 
simply saying, they are phony. 1 * « 

I may close by stating this. I have presented what I feel and 
what is felt by every outstanding writer who has reviewed material 
presented, particularly the concept, plus many other of my 
writings to the media. The media feels that * 
the quality of creations, as well as, the purpose and profit 
margin of these creations would be ideal, in that it covers the 
total expectation of the creation. They have again been phony; 
lied out of their noses, and have not taken that step toward pre- 
senting concepts that I and many other Black writers have presented 
in order to portray America as it really is. They may walk out 
of one of the expensive restaurants in Beverly Hills, or New York ' 
one 'night and look into the circular hole surrounded by closed steel 
with the trembling Black hand at the end and see the Frankenstein 
monster that they have helped to create. I am. hoping thai; that youn- 
man's home has' in some way, provided him with a conscious during^ 
his early ohylogenetic psychological growth; that the monster they 
created won't pull the trigger. 

^Senator, I really would appreciate your help in any way that you 
"can to make the creative unique programs that we are attempting 
to do here in Los Angeles become a reality throughout this nation 
and the most direct affcT effective way of doing this i^s through 
American television. , 

Thank you again and I am very pleased that we have political 
leaders of your qualifications. 



Sincerely , 



JAM 



YS, M.D. 
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Senator Denton. I found that not only informative but inspira- 

* 10 £ Johnson had to leave to catch a plane. Had I known that, I 
would have asked her questions earlier. ' . T 

From what I know about Radian, I certainly do endorse it and 1 
will try to support it. You did not read them but I would like to 
share Radian's 10 guidelines to a good life, which were written by 
Dr. James Mays:* 

One, we are the same in God's eyes.* • 

Two, regularly attend your house of worship. 

Three, obey your parents. 

Four, love one another. / 
Five, study your lessons. , . 

Six, obey the law. „ 
Seven, drugs are dangerous. 

Eight, you are important. > 
Nine, do not smoke or drink alcohol. 
. Ten, maintain good health. 

And that is Radian. [Senator displays picture of Radian.] Under, 
neath the picture it says "Radian is a super herp,vas the story goes, 
but he is first an outstanding student He uses his brain whenever 
necessary to fight crime and injustice.' 

I want you to know that we are sort of on the same frequency, 
Dr Mays. When I was campaigning in Alabama for the benate«s a 
Republican candidate, I was often given an introduction which 
-often used the word "hero". I would refute that m my opening re- 
marks. Then I would talk about the real hero of the Vietnam war 
who to me was a greater hero than any heraui any other war _ that 
this country has been involved in. . To me the hero was the black 
corporal walking point at night ,in the jungle, knowing that each 
time he put his foot down he might step on a mine. Yet he made 
that deliberate decision every -half second or so, put his weight on 
the foot and. continued to ufclk in what he considered perhaps, p 
just caUse-ih that which I consider a just cause. He did that while 
all the racial upheaval was going on back m the United States,, • 

Dr Mays Well, I served in, Vietnam myself with the i"irst Air 
Cavalry and I know exactly what you are speaking ^of. • 

Senator Denton. The first time I mentioned that example, ! was 
in a "redneck" town called Ashville, Ala. I hope they will accept 
my apology for the term, but I do not think they would consider it 
an insult When I finished that story, the men-almost all of them 
were white-stood upland started to clap. After it was over, one of 
- them, came up with two buddies and he said, ."Admiral, if you are 
going to continue to give that speech around tfOs State, you better 
have a bodyguard." But they had liked it. 

There are some heroic things going on around this co«intry^I 
wish the media would pick up on. The real stories of ^ro^The 
single parent trying to make it; the common ordinary housewife 
who ifnot a Ph. D., but she is a good mother and a good wife; and 

men like you. -\ ' ; ■:.«.' 

Dr. Mays. Thank you, Sejiatpr. V V :> . 

- Senator Denton. I mentioned Curtis Sliwa> founder of the 
Guardian Angels. He maintained that a lack or role models is a 
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principal factor in the breaking down of the family in the ghetto 
for all groups— black, white, and Hispanic. 

You say, I believe justly so, that black children lack black super 
heroes that they can relate to in the media. That is part of my 
written opening statement, also. White children, however, have 
had many superhero images that serve as role models, but'they are 
often not the right kind of- superhero images. 

For example, white children and they- families continue to expe- 
rience multigenerational dependency on welfare, family break- 
down, or a propensity for committing crimes/ 1 gather you feel your 
program will help make an impact primarily because you send a 
successful professional into the home as a living example, and Mr. 
Sliwa said that is precisely what was needed. 

Dr. Mays. Yes. 

Senator Denton. You mentioned the funding of your organiza- 
tion. Would you describe it tome one more time? How is it funded? 

. Dr. Mays. Well, this is an iMividual, shall we say, sacrifice, or a 
payback in ^hf^most black professionals are one generation re- 
moved from those persons deprived. So we do not want any method 
of obtaining a tax writeoff of any type. These people must give of 
themselves, and the persons volunteering must be sincere because 
there is no avenue of escape. 

Senator Denton. Well, I would like for you to know that I as an 
individual and as a Senator will support you to the degree that is 
proper. 

I am trying to promote the showing in the United States of a 
movie which was produced by a group conceded about moral 
issufes at the international level. The heroine of the movie—and 
this movie was made in the 1930's— was shown in Atlanta at that 
time to standing room only audiences. This was before desegrega- 
tion. Therefore, they had a plan by which the blacks would come in 
one side and the whites would come in on the other. The movie had 
such an impact that on the second day of the movie, they all came 
in the same door. ' ^ i 

Dr. Mays. That is beautiful. * I— 

Senator Denton. The heroine of the movie is Mary McLeod Beth- 
une, who started the first black college in the United States. 

Dr. Mays. Yes. 

Senator Denton. I am going to try to find a way to get the movie ' 
shown— those parts which tell the Bethune story only. I believe 
people, still today, respond to that movie. It is a tremendous movie. 
It is callecj "The Crowning Experience." / ' 

Dr. Mays, have you experienced any interference on the' part of 
State or local government in your program that causes operational 
difficulties for you or that counteract the effect of your program? 

Dr. Mays. No, not at this juncture. It is very interesting because 
a reporter asked that question to some extent. Tfiey said if^you give 
this family money, then the welfare system may crack down on 
them and? remove some of their welfare assistance. And I retort 
with the statement that the attorneys fan^ the rich people in Bever- 
ly Hills have their attorneys and tl^ey hav x e ways of getting ^around 
that, so we have art attornevguj thiifWoiip, and he came lip with 
the concept of an eduCationa'^frust. An^ti^efore, from the stand- 

27-847 0 - 84 - 22 j ^ 
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lint of American currency beihfc given to the Family, we do not 
conceive of any problems at this time:^ * * 
Senator Denton. Well, thank you very much, Dr. Mays, and I 
hope we stay in touch. As your Adopt-A-Family Endowment pro- 
ceeds, a. 
Dr. Mays. Thank you. . 4 * 4. 

[The following material was submitted for the record.] 



/ 
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James Four Productions Inc. 



92 1 A S. Broadway, Los Angeles, CA 90003. • (21 3) 777- 1 1 64 

INTRODUCTION * \ r ' 



Thi primary purpose of the RADIAN concept <^ to develop 
and maintain programs th\t wili present a'.positive black*- 
image for the youth of today and the future. The graphics, 
^ood messages and superior intellect will happen because 
. tha message is action,- not inaction or procrastination. 

According to remarks made by Art Linkletter; sonetiir.e ago 
he was asked by his Jate close frier.d Walt .Disney to. invest 
in a park tha^ would bo recreational, educational nnd fun, 

• bnd at the same time provide a,place fpr fanriliefc to gather. 

^ Sven though I was as excited as he was, I thought it might 
be a. "Pipe Dream", "Today, I wished, I had not listened to 
my first thoughts ... today X am millions of dollars shy.. ■ 
because I didn't take the risk 1 *. 

ihe proceeding statement is true and we are providing for 
you concepts in action, the key is productivity— meaning 
"What you get out for' what you put in". 

One of the keys to productivity is not to work harder but 
to work smarter. . .Learn how no use the tools you already 
have to hotter of feet. Duy new tools that can earn, their 
cofi ts back rapidly . 
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"Rnr1inn"y^5 a Super Hero? ad the story goes, but he is fi.rst 
jiSSetrttf^dinq student.,. heA uses his braii^hencver necessary 
to, fight crime' and injustice. ■ 

Radian portrays an image, /t*at all kids can relate to. The 
image means a picture in ihc mind that develops inpressions 
and those impressions are/ firmly fixed images in the mind. 

You," as a member of the /media,- represent an'.image that is 
.firmly fixed in the run/is of people worldwide. 

The media is the most /owcrfui moldcr of images ^and impressions 
outside and many times/ inside the home. \ , 

There is a complete fid of well known fantasy super hero' images 
f r Black^ dp Idren , j A total lack of identity for Black chj .Hren 
dates back" to -''The drecrt H6rncf , Lone Ranger, r labh. Gordon , . 
Batman and Robin, sLerma n,; Spidernui n , ■ v;6ncer Woman and majW 
.many more have not /gi ven :our Black youngsters a; truly available, 
super" hero. 

Radian is innovat/ve, informative and entertaining.' He will be 
used to project f much needed pos i ti ve.;ro le model for the youth 
of today, -especially , Black people. 

Wo believe that/you will appreciate the ; pos itive effects the' » 
Rnrllnn concept /can have on children with his role model image, 
that conveys s/lf-pride, anti-drug, anti-crime philosophy. 

While the liv^ RadLB«--is' presently visiting community groups, 
schools, and ^the/grpups concerned with the uplifting of 
today's you til, >*fa re prepared to tarry the Radian concept 
whireever ul^quest comes from, as long as. it is in conjunction 
with proving a positive ima^and uP liftin 9 i'oung people. 

The Radian/concept's success ;Wpenas -upon the power of the media; 
the same m'edia that has neglected positive Black presentations. 



RADIAN PS HERE 



IT'S ABOUT'' TIME 



RADIAN IS HERE 
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RADIAN'S ANTI-CRIHC/ANtlrDRUG PROJECT 



9 

This project is in keeping with the expressed concerns of many 
citizens throughout th.e Los Angeles Area . 

• 1. To foster greater understanding for the problems, 
of drug abutfe in our communities . * , 

' v 

2. To develop- broader participation in combatting 
cr ime and" drugs . 

3. To foster greater understanding of law enforce- 
ment, business and government^ef forts towards" minimizing crime 
and drug abuse in the; county of Los ^Angeles . 

4. Develop an * acceptabl e image for presentation to 
the media (news, TV and motion picture) in this time of need for 
positive black roles. > 

The pro ject- committee. has developed this project in order to create 
a more positive image and influential role model for the youth in 
our communities , and coffer innovative ways for members in the 
community to become more involved in the preventive anti^crime/ 
anti-drug campaign. 

It is no secret that crime and drug abuse has risen at an alarminr 
rate in our communities, however^ as a result of the neighborhood" 
watch programs a "ray of hope" has ': -shown through in the area of 
(neighborhood burglaries). Mow we* stand at the crossroads of ■ 
directing the movement towards a complete anti-crime/anti-drug 
philosophy. This trend will not only affect our youth, but 
the Ration as "a whole'. RADIAN* believes firmly that the direction! 
mirst: he v *ohe,of increasing partnership between - persons of goodwill; 
between law enforcement ani residents. * 

The committee is aware of the need for presentations of positive ,' 

prospects for television and motion picture production the / 

RADIAN concept provides a non-controversial method to reach the ■ 
masses of viewers. It should be difficult for TV and motion 
picture producers ■ to reject s uch /'aji ■ i nnoya'tive and worthwhile / 
project. ,-// / 

Thus, as we work more -.and more intensively to 'meet the youth, pro- 
blems of today, we of the RADIAN ^Anti-crime/ Anti-drug project hqed 
more than ever,. the support of all our old and new friends to /Carry 
out our missions. ./ 
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R A D IAN ' AN71 -CRIME/ AWTI- DRUG PROJECT 



OBJECTIVES: ' 

1. Provide a much^ needecl positive, image for all children, 
especially black children. . . • 

2. Provide a Pied Piper to lead children away from crime and 
drugs. n I 

3. Provide guidelines for all of us to follow, ranging from 
morality, through drugs and health via the. 10 ^(commandments) 
Rules of RADIAN. 

4. Reveal the closeness of a father-so: relationship, especially 
^ blacK, which has hot previously been presented. 

5. Motivate young people to pursue educational excellence via 
the RADIAN Scholarship Fund for needy students A, B or C 
students and for the human protypes. *:eadi;ig improvement, 

etc. n 

✓ . 

6. Present the RADIAN concept with the RADIAK Prototypes con- 
veying "the philosophy throughout the United States,. (An 
example: a sophisticated Ronald 1 'McDonald) 

7. Spread the RADIAN Prototype and concept throughout the 
wo r 1 d . x 

8. Place special emphasis on the spread throughout the third 
world in particular (thrs would be effective in projecting 
America (U.S.) in a positive image similar to the Peace 
Corps. * 

9. Establish relationships with law enforcement, civic groups, 
etc.^in their efforts to civilize our society. 

10. Develop symposia, family, drug and alcohol counseling 
centers. 
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WHO?" WHAT? WHERE? IS RADIAN 

RADIAN began in the mind of Cardiologist/author James A. 
Mays, M.D., as he sought a Black fantasy role model for his 
five-year-old son, who had adopted Apollp Creed o.f the movies 
"Rocky" and "Rocky II" as a hero. However, Mays saw Apollo 
Creed,- Rocky' s Black nemesis, as somewhat of a villain. From 
Mays' fertile imagination RADIAN emerged. 

RADIAN is a superhero in the "mold" of Spiderman, Wonder 
Woman and Captain America. He does not address social' issues, 
but fights all types of crime. and injustice. Mays says, "He's 
Black, but he's a superhero for all kids". 

This fictional character's African heritage unfolds as a power- 
ful, dynamic story, creating an image. that will elevate and 
inspire the 'hopes and dreagis 'of Black children everywhere. A 
story that is unique in concept and boldly wri t ten to educate, " 
intrigue, inspire and emulate. The African heritage of his . 
fictional character (RADIAN) unfolds as a powerful, explosive 
story about an image that brings new dimensions as a fantasy, 
hero. Unlike the present heroes, RADIAN will revolutionize and" 
rekindle the hopes and dreams of Black ch ildren ,wi th clarity and 



vision . 
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WHO? WHAT? WHERE? IS RADIAN 



America' is a nation of hero-worsh ippers . The media, par- 
ticularly televir. ion, tends to develop those images that v ; 
develop profits. Theiv philosophy of profit has not pro- 
vided comparable image representation for minorities. 

\ince our society functions on the supply- derrjand concept , 
afdark skinned hero ; would be in great demand.. .The image 
would address the fantasy needs of children, .particularly 
Black children, and can represent a pert ect/-roTe model. 
Such a fantasy hero to fill that thirst, arid demand, is 
here, and his name is " RADIAN" . 




RADIAN SCHOLARSHIP 



The RADIAN Scholarship was established and designed to 
aid the equating high school students, who have consis- 
tently maintained a grade point average of 2.0 to 2.5 and 
have made a maximum effort to exemplify satisfactory citizen- 
ship. • ■* 

The applicant must- plan to attend college and eventually 
provide some service to bhe black- community specifically 
and this country generally. 

Special consideration will be given to students who are 
interested in the elimination of hypertension, high 
blood pressure and cardiovascular disease among bla.ckp. 

We will be awarding five, two thousand dollar ($2,000) 
scholarships per year, to be selected from 250 nationally 
recruited applicants. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE 

WASHINGTON 



July 29, 1982 



Dear Dr. Mays: 



Thank you for your recent letter concerning your concept, j- 
RADIAN. We have received information on this ^rjject from 
Carl Wallace as well. 

Your goal of providing young blacks with a positive role 
model in order to encourage them to stay free from drugs is 
worthy. However, we regret that it isn't possible to commit 
Mrs Reagan to giving advice or assistance in further 
developing the RAD. TAN concept. Our inability to respond 
favorably does not reflect upon the merit of your endeavor, 
but is due to the great number of similar requests sent to 
the First Lady each week. 

We would be happy to have more information- on RADIAN for our 
files should the need arise to call on you in the future. 
Please include information on RADIAN 1 s development and his 
recognition in your community at this time, how your organi- 
zation is funded, performance engagements that are scheduled 
for RADIAN, and other information you feel would be. of 



interest . 
With best wishes, 



Ann Wrobleski 
Directo'r of Projects * 
Office of the, First Lady 



James A. Mays, M.D. 
Manchester Medical Clinic 
2222 West Manchester Boulevard 
Inglewood, CA 90305 
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ADOPT A FAMILY 



"The Radian concept has been in existanco since DccJK 1981, 
following the production of the book introducing Radian, by 
- James A. Mays, M.D. The philosophy of Radian exceeds the 

ordinary boundaries of the conic book, in' that the Radian book ' 
in o color illustrated book, which will allow young children 
to interpret and enjoy the 'color picture presentation*, and 
ol low older children and adults to interpret, understand and 
enjoy the story as outlined. The philosophy exceeds the ' 
singleness of a comic book, in that it deals with basic morality, 
thtough- Radian's t%n guidelines, Chich have become well-known 
throughout Southern California, and via national television and ■ 
the Associate.! Press, including feature articles i* the two 
metropolitan newspapers of Los Angeles; the Los AnLles Times, , 
Los Angeles Herald Examiner, and also sutrounding^Lrporated 
arid incorporated' areas'; i.e., Daily Breeze, Los ,Jgeles Sentinel, 
end practically every newspaper and magazine withil the bound- 
aries of Los Angeles. The philosophy spec if ica lly^eaches , 
■ to young and»old alike, the perils of crime and drugs." The ' 
Radian prototype has -visited churches, schools, clubs, arcades 
and even pool halls, „ a pied pipor( to attract particu _ 
larly young people, ll; ^ ng thc ,„ away from crim(? and ^ 
has been very well received art the news, as well as informational 
media.; The Radian concept is presently working in conjunction 
with the Inglcwood School -District, Corapt.on School District and 
Los Angelas School District, as well as the Los Angeles' Police 
Department, and other law. enforcement agencies. 

!■- - .• :' ■ ■' 
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An ingenuous, conpcpt has been devised by the Radian philosophy 
creator, Dr. Janice Mays, called /'Adopt a Family." The concept 
is as follows: 1) A family has been selected from the Southern 
California area that -fcits the? criteria of need, motivation and 
possib^ future, as i|f lucnc'etl by not only the fantasy image/) 

Radian, but also by other professionals in the community, acting 

1 / * ■ 

as a boost toward allowing a way ih which they may also enjo£; 

. the- American dream." Professionals from-the community will' give, 
their so-ivicos free of chaise. 2) The family will be officially 
adopted by legal documentation, as prepared' by an attorney, for 

O.IU- year-. They arc to interact with tho Radian philosophy, 

» .' » 
with reciprocal interaction* in a symbiosis. ,,3) The following 

assistance will be; rcndolrecl to the family for the one year 
period: Tutoring will be provided a recognized tutor or tutor- 
^jng organization, for all aspects of the children's and adult's 
education for the adaptive year- A community lawyer will pro- 
vide- free legal assistance of all types for. a one year period. 
A physician will provide ry^ee medical care beyond the care that 
the family presently is able/to afford free of charge. 'Two 
pharmacies have agreed to nfovide medication beyond that provided, 
or the family can afford,* plus other commodities' which aj/c common 
to that pharmacy.. This includes toiletries, through pencils and 
paper, A recognized dietician will interact with the family (|j 
toward preparing meals within that family's budget, and making 
those meals both as nutritious and wholesome as possible, pro- 
viding hints, giving and receiving recipes, and assuring that 
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family's proper nutrition. An.'accountant will, Without fees, / 
provide all accounting -services .to tW family for or^ year, • " 
including interaction .with the head, of the- household and the" 
children, toward preparation of proper, budgeting wi th hints 
on financial management/ A dentist will provide free dental 
care/beyond that provided, or beyond the scope of the family's 
finances, and the Radian superhero prototype will interact with 
; the children and parents on a regular basis, while in costume, - 
to serve *« the fantasy outlet, and will participate at birthda^ 
-parties, school events, as authorized by the school attended, 
to serve as a pied &per. toward personal and- social- interaction 
with ^e^children'r^s^eir big brother throughout the one year ' • 
period. 4) Financj^sV in the sum of "$200 per month, either '^in ) *' 
kind 6r in Am*r ica^*u|rency ; will be provided ak a tabs t 'to the 
family's economy for the- one year period, to allow that: family 
to possibly remove .sbrne of the financial overload presently ' 
existing. 5) The in kind contributions will fce so designed as 
to avoid any threat bo the family ' s 're^eifjt of .aid from relatives, 
the government, or any other agencies, in. that .it i$ only tempo- 
rary, and for one year. \ s 

■■' ' • ' , j.'f 

,'t ■ - ■ ' ' ■ 

• , J 

PURPOSE 

• " , • < ' ' V* ■ 

The Rad;an philosophy, with its real professional adjunct to the 
family, realizes that it is not a panacea^f ot ' tha t family's or 
society's illnesses, but it can be a penicillin, which will fight 
off the diseases that infest that family and many others like 
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them that will* allow their oyn personal bodies to have that 
incentive to,war<3 off* the diV^ase of deprivation, and enjoy the 
wholesomeness of" the promise of American living. . 

! A ... 

The .interaction of professionals, particularly bl'acks, with 
J^ia.qjks whoj^re l e ss fortunate; will 'serve as a positive, real 
example of -success in most instances witjfjthe professionals . 

'A I / C U 

themselv'c's^pne generation removed fr^^mt^ve deprivation or J:he 
family which they have collectively adopted This is vivid 
from £ heir- personal interactions, ''in, that 'there are very few 
Rockefeller, Kennedy or Vanderbilt' inherited social prominence 
or financial security exhibited in those professionals volunteer- 
ing to adopt the families,* 



This pilot will be w 0 ll publicized* iri^^ler to enlighten 
> Southern Calif ornia , , the nation and the* world, :of this type of 
' sensitivity of those, professionals one generation removed from 
/those whom they a re aiding, did in no way represent further 

pushing the family into the snake pit of Welfare, in that it 

represents a boost with image motivation. 



r 



The purpjosei i'"s*"tc? enlighten, motivate and encourage other pro- 
f essional^7 c particul' a rly, blacks,' and othar minorities, to interact 
with those less fortunate, as role model examples, particularly 
for mitivation'of tft e Y°^g minds existing in the household. 



r 
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One. or more of the professionals will agree to allow the. family 
to&isit.^n their home during special holidays? i.e., VnTtT 
less fortunate family will sit,',eat and fellowship wiUj'the 
professional person's family on events such as ^hanksgiv.irvgv 
Christinas, Memorial *Day, Labor Day, and all recognized ind ■ ' 
unrecogjiikrJ-'nl^ They may even go on trips, local and- 

distant, interact on weekends and visit their houses of worship 
interchangeably. That is, the.- prof essiohal and his or her 
family interacts w±th the family at the family's home during one 
holiday period and the reciprWJfion during another, as so d4r 
torminod by the "two families. ^S--- * ^i; 

In that' .the concept was created by Dr. James 3 >ays , creator ' ' ' ^' 
of Radian and the Radian philosophy, Dr. Mays- has agreed to 
the reciprocatiorf'.pf family visits with t^e first pilot family 

selected. That £amiJLy has presently been selected and the '' '= 

v 

reciprocation has^b*gun. ' j , , 

A Press Conference for purposes of enlightening Southern Call-. - 
fornia, the nation and the world of this' most innovative philosophy 
will take place on antf around September 07, 1983, at the home 
and .on the front porch of the family selected, in order to initiate 
the interaction and preparation, for thet children -to begin school 
the following week, and as previously s±a ted %fto motivate other 
professionals', organizations and., even ify enlighten local and 
federal government, arid particularly the present White House, of 
* " > • .; 
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the desired minorities, particularly blaeKs , for this initial 
.Hot pro,/-; that blacR professionals arc interested in 1m'; 
£o rU.nate MacKsi and ,rc willing to li,t ourselves up by our 
bo ot straps, and will see, endorsement fro. all le^S of, 
goV ern*cnt and all aspe^f our society, to m a/e . tn is 
sal Philosophy that wilLuOcc fcneriea the ho.ne of th. br... and 
truly the land of the fi'cffe/ 




linviJLr^and in 'the interest of^nJS 
. nViS'Lv^ statement was retained inV 



' • ( jjoTK: b 1 " 1 t« prLntinp 

• , r>vi?^io V c.t statement was retained 

certain other material, ^iccompanylnR Drf >y. statem i 

the fil«a or the CoiJ^tee.) . , > 
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Senator Denton. We are now ready for' the final panel. I will ask 
Ms. Betty Friedan, who is coming to Washington fresh from her ad- 
. venture— which I hope she will tell us about— to come forward. 
George Gilder who is a very well known, respected scholar and 
author wrote "Wealth and Poverty," "Visible Man," and "Sexual 
Suicide." Mr. Gilder is in Dallas temporarily and did us a great 
favor and, I think, a service to his country,4n coming up to Wash- 
ington, today. We^verx much appreciate your coming, Mr. Gilder. 
Mrs. Brigitte Berger is the author of "The War Over the Family," 
a book which, like Ms. Friedan's, has commanded great contempo- 
rary interest. Ms. Friedan's original best seller, of course, was "The 
Feminine Mystique." Now her newest book, "The Second Stage," is 
in jbhe bookstores and commanding, I think, equal interest and very 
justifiably so. 

Ms. Friedan, would you care to begin with an opening statement? 

STATEMENTS OF BETTY FRIEDAN, AUTHOR, "THE FEMININE 
MYSTIQUE" t AND "THE SECOND STAGE"; GEORGE GILDER, 
AUTHOR, "WEALTH AND POVERTY"; AND BRIGITTE BERGER, 
AUTHOR, "THE WAR OVER THE FAMILY", A PANEL 

Ms. Friedan. Senator Denton, I am very happy that you invited 
me here, and recall with pleasure when you were head of the 
NATO War College and invited me down to debate. And although 
you might not have agreed with everything I said, you are very 

«^^here as the author of "The Feminine Mystique" and "The 
Sd|i|9 Stage," and I am currently <a fellow at the Center for Popu- 
il^tipn Studies at HarvanJ, and I suppose fny most immediate quali- 
fication for this is that I convened on behalf of the.NQW Legal De- 
fense arid Education Fund* of which^I have just been elected again 
as "diS3fin^ui|shed director/' I convened a national assembly on the • 
future df the. family in 1#79, prior to the Whitp House Conference , 
on the Family. And I said, in convening .that Cohferencet, and it is 
worth, I think, repeating here, I said 4esgi^>;t^^etoric, the- 
family has never ranked high on the American ' political and eco- 
nomic agend^.excejpt as a unit in which to sell things. The business 
of America, as everyone knows, is business. Until recently it has 
been man's business. 

Now that vvpmen are beginning to have an active voice-iin the 
economy and in politics, the Nation's agenda may begin ttfily to in- 
clude the family, not just because women insist, they do riot ljave 
jthat much power yet, but because men have a new stake in the 
family. The new sharing of parenting and the envyunany men are 
beginning to express now of women s liberation suggSSu-that the 
family, instead of being enemy territory torfeminists, is really the 
underground through which secretly they reach into every man's 
life arid /women must now confront and renew their own need for 
love and comfort and caring support as well as the needs of chfl-^ 
aren and men for whom I believe we cannot escape bedrock human 
responsibility. ' 

You see, £ in "The Second Stage," this is oriented in my book,. 
"The Feminine Mystique," what started the woman's movemept 
Several years, ago, I wrote "The (Second Stage" because I think that 
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.y^ have moved far enough, although not the complete way, to 
Quality, to voice our o^rn model based on febale experience as 
'tfell as male, and I dtf. believe that the woth&ri's mdvement to 
equality, despite media images and stereotypes, has been a primary 
force strengthening the family, anfl that it is the job of— "where I 
Wrote in this book, in the' woman's movement, as you are saying it 
another .way; of American society and American Government, to* 
come to new terms with the family. The family that equality per- 
mits the strength in family that equality permits to come to new 
terms with the evolution of the family, because I as a femininist 
believe, on the bajgfe of my fepiale experience, my human experi- 
ence, that the family is the nutrient of oUr personnood. 

I also happen to; believe, and I am sorry that I was in the moun- 
tains in North Carolina on this ,outward bound for over 55 and I 
could not come last week to share my thoughts on the cause of the 
crisis in the family today. So I just want to gfve 1 minute to what I 
think about that. 

I think that the crisis in the* family ^today is complex.' I do not 
believe that the family is an endangered species. I think that the, 
family is evolving to new forms, to a new diversity,. to a new plural- 
ism, and that when we begin to* recognize the strength of each of 
these forums, and the new long life span that makes our concept of 
the family of the past simply obsolete or relevant to, only, say, one 
period of life, and then even in that sense not relevant to the reali- 
ty of most people, that when we begin to bring our thinking and. 
our imagery into consonants with reality, we will understand theffc 
strength of various forms of the family and the kind of supports 
that are needed more than we do today. 

I think that when we— the crisis in the family in a way comes 
from thinking about the family based on one 'obsolete image or one 
image that is now an image that is only really lived bv a minority 
of Americans for a few years of their life, the old good Housekeepr 
ing seal of approval image, the housewife on top of it, the bread- 0 
winner, and the children who always seem to be under 6, in. their 
little separate house with their station wagon, the^at, the dog; this 
is still our dream, our ideal for many of us, and it has been made 
very' clear in recent years only about 10 percent of American 
households conform to that image. If we— this is with the woman 
as the housewife and byo of our children. , * . 

! Tyyenty percent of American households consist of a mother and 
father and children, but the mother and father are both breadwin- 
ners, are both wage earners. But,, indeed, here it is , really only 30 
percent of households that are-mothers and fathers .and children 
living at home. There is" anoth^ 30 percent* .the lpng Kppan that 
. we> live, ^here there are no i .cfrildreh or^tagtf^ 
home. But the enormous incre^ 

you have discussed here, this is a real family fortirii that mtj&t W> 
' deSlt with in terms of its reality. And for.riie, when I speak of,the :* 
\ family in my own concern for the family and the" evolution of *thft» 
\ family, and fof woman having a voice, coming, to new terms in the . 

\familyri speak of the traditional family; I speak pf the two pay-. 

check family, A speak of the single-parent family, I *ven speak of. 

the family needs, of the fastest growing 'Apup. in the population 

Which is people living alone, single person families, mopt of whom 
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are women over 60, like mVself, they have great need for new sup- 
ports, some kind of housing, new extended family substitutes be- 
cause the fact, is their children and grandchildren are often very 
faraway. . / \: / 

Now, my sense of the Causes of the great increase in the divorce 
rate, which happened in the last decade, nearly a doubling of the 
divorce rate, now over ^0' .percent divorce rate, this— I think this, I 
do not claim to completely understand it, but here are some reali- 
ties that I think wajiave to face. The divorce rate has been increas- 
• J? g -t ll iir the United States, as in every advanced society, since the 
Uyil War, since the /industrialization of this country, arid with the 
lengthening of the Ijfe span and willh the very fruits of our techno- 
logical development that gives more freedom of choice to people, 
perhaps it is simply a reality that we must accept that marriages 
are not necessarily going to last forever, .that we can bring up chil- 
dren to think th&t-— that we cannot bring up girls especially to 
think that a man would take care of them for the rest of their life, 
is the only thing, you know, that they need ^because* the reality is 
there is nearly 50 percpnt likelihood that marriage will end in di- 
vorce. - / 

But the figutes that you have provided in your own statement, 
that the majority of Americans do live— in families, that mar- 
riages—that /narriage sometimes living together without marriage 
but a permanent commitment is still what human intimacy com- 
mitment is pur ideal, and we are coming out of a period, I think, of 
some excess rebejlion against forms in the past. As we come out tq 
a new pl^ce where women's equality, woman's ability to control 
her own Ijody, woman's ability to have her own voice gives her a 
new self respect and a mew sejf-confidence. The values of intimacy 
and commitment and family are* emerging with new strength. They 
take ne^ forms. * 

It^is my opinion that the extreme increase in the divorce rate of 
the last decade is a reflection of almost a pathological polarization 
of sex roles of the 1950's. You see the 1950's, what I call the femi- 
nine mystique era,, you know, where women were encouraged to 
marry young, where they gave lip their own education at 19 and 18 
to piit their husbands through college, where early marriage, early 
motherhood in digression from the evolution of the previous cen- 
tury was a phenomenon that was— which there are many causes 
thpt I cannot go into here, but it was not good for women, it was 
not good for men, it was not good for the family. And the divorce 
rate, the crisis kind of divorce rate that we saw this last 10 years 
were those families of the fifties and the sixties, families made in 
that image where once the children were grown, or before the chil- 
dren were grown, the hostiUties bred by those polarized sex roles, 
the frustrations of women ajfcd the excess burden on men, I think, ' 
led to a very and acute exacerbation of divorce which is leveling off 
here. It is leveling off, I think, because today, compared to the fif- 
ties—in the/ifties, by the age of 24, the great majority of women 
were married-Ynow by the age of 24, only half the women are mar- 
ried; Women ^re marrying later, they are marrying with greater 
sense of theiPown identity, jfnd self respect and ability to earn. 
There is less burden on men, there is less excessive dependence, 
s anc| the resentment bred in the dependence in the women, there ia 
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more a choice on tKfe part of both, they are having children later 
And there is reason to believe that they may not be so much at 
risk, as we all know,, that teenage marriages are. 

Furthermore, let us be realistic about another thing. Most di- 
vorce ends a marriage and, you know, there is no evidence that 
Americans have lost their wish for intimacy commitments for 
shared support; they are merely expressing it in a different time- 
frame and in more diverse ways. 

I was reading some material recently about— I am working on 
questions of age now, a new book, "From the Fountain of A 8 e > 
and I was reading some' material about marriages that have lasted 
50 years, and what makes them last. What is the chamcteristic of 
it 9 Only a very small minority of them are golden sun*t marriages 
where there ft still.creative growth. A lot of them §ire survival 
' marriages >where they feel that they have no choice but to sCay in 
* the marriage. But this sociologist from Johns Hopkins projected 
that in the future there would be mor£ golden sunset marriages. 
Some of them might be second^arriages, but in the long lifespan 
where we are going to live uiwl 80 years or more; and with the : 
new kinds of choice and the neS* kinds of strength that people are 
able to bring into marriage, we may see marriages, first or second 
marriages, lastingjiike that because, with age, there is increasing 
need for commitment. - , ■ * ■ ■■■ , 

Now, Government policy. I'.dq believe that there are a number ot 
policies, probably in the U.S. Government, today that threaten the 
security of alt£*prSharily the policies: that are creating qjass unem- 
ployment and Economic insecurity. That 10-percent unemployment 
rate, that is clearly caused, at least? in part; by the.- Reagan econom- 
ics, tke reduction in taxes for the rich, and the nuclear missile 

*ildup, that unemployment rate is having a devastating effect on 
e single-parent family and on the twp-parent family. On the two- 
paycheck family, 1 which is now often a one^paycheck family invol- 
untarily as the man, very often, is set dov&i in plants, is fired, or 
the woman is firfcd from the reduction-in-service jobs, and ' i^P u ce ^ 
tainly a threat, threatening to the single-paycheck famrlyf^here 
the woman at home ti&fteen the housewife and is now forced 
sometimes to go tg-work^thout any skill or experience to get a 
• very good job. But'ilrfe^apliatipg tp '-.the /jingle paycheck family, 
and by a woman where th^6nian's incomers the only support of 
the family. And as j*e knoy^oday, and this is .again a matter of a' 
family policy, that you, I thing, have^ addressed, that the child sup- 
: port the men are supposed to payy they do not pay. And the one 
good thing that I canity about family .policy recently is that we 
are beginning to h^legislatictt— which I guess you had some- 
thing to do with^thatr%er can ^ihvoke some Government help in 
; ; •• collecting child -support, : though that ha§ to be extended, ^nd so it 
1; can be used bettef across State lines, not just only for wornen on 
- welfare, but for ih^r^H whose pay is not much, more than that 
^an4 who ata n'offriat able to use that nrachmery, 
\, In J 
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t able to use that nrachmery, . .;v . 
•e is evidence of.^lO-jfcrcen^ 
within the fa&iij^cftretfW^ 



Senator Denton. Excuse me, Ms. Friedan. In all fairness for 
time, they h^ve the red light on, and the first question will be for 
you all each ' to take -a Government program and 

Ms. Frieda*. Could. I please finish? 

Senator Denton.. Surely. You can conclude any way you wish * 
^- Friedan. These figures come from Johns Hopkins. There is 
this, 10-percent increase in child abuse and other forms of marital 
stress and conflicts caused by— directly related to unemployment 
_ Now, with this increase in unemployment, there is a further 
threat to family security in the reduction of the services. This is 
the time when we need more, not less. This is a time when there is 
a desperate need for child care, where the majqrjty of parents of 
children have to work outside their home. Two parents or the 
single parent, the mother is working* for necessity, and the Ladies 
Home Journal, in its June 1983 issue, had a very commendable 
survey of the heroines of Ame^a today that are in fact keeping 
tbe family going. They may not have very good jobs, but their kind 
ot clerical and service jobs, working in a drycleaning establish- 
ment, whatever, are at least preventing the kinds of suicide and 
the kind of destitution of families that we saw in the Depression, 
vou know, following 1929. But the destruction of services here, the 
budget cuts that putting a child care, mental health care in the 
^Iock grant and then reducing that in social security /title 20 of 
1981, has been devastating to family security. V 

The other thing I want to talk about in Government policy that I 
think is directly related to family security *s all of the measures 
.• that are affecting women's ability to get jobs and get education. I 
mean under the Reagan administration, there has not only been 
the death temporarily of the equal rights amendment, which is 
' more essential than other, because the law protecting equal oppor- 
^ tunity for women in employment, protecting against sex discrimi- 
nation under title 7 of the Civil Rights Act, of 1974, protecting 
against discrimination in education and guaranteeing woman equal 
access to higher education, in titlfe 9, the very machinery for en- 
dorsing thesfe has been weakened. 

Ndw, telfo.age pregnancy which, if we are thinking about healthy 
families, atid we must all be very concerned at the increase in teen- 
age pregnancies, and I have been in many countries in Europe this 
past year and there you find that increase of teenage pregnancy or 
there is unemployment, but also where they cannot get out of 
'school to get jobs. Or they cannot get the education. Trien you find 
the teenage pregnancy. v : f 

So I have to say, you know, that in addition— I mean it is easier 
to have a baby, to get some sense of self-respect and identity. If you 
cannot get it, there is no way you can see ypur way clear to -get a 
job. If there is no education to give you a larger sense jpf possibili- 
ties in your life. " * •/ ' 

* Senator Denton. Ms. Friedan^you were very kind to say, that I < 
was fair to you, and I have to be fair. You have been, you know, 
talkinglor some amount of time. We want to hear more from you 

and hear all of your. ideas, but I have to 

Ms. Friedan. There is one other thing then, and that is, you 
know, the absolute vital importance of child care with the majority 
of children working. Now, I cannot even say to you with the major- 
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itv of parents and' children working, I cannot even say to you that 
certain'policies could be improved. There is no Federal assistance 
to child care now. There really has not been any major legislation . 
suggesting any since the legislation offered by Walter Mondale that 
Nixon vetoed in 1971. It is a priority, Senator, for your committe*, 
to consider new ways of encouraging and helping child care and en- 
couraging and helping alternate ways of work, more flexible work 
schedules I think the Government pioneered in this as they will do 
it ir/an alternate work schedule program permitting flex time and 
part time, which women mainly took advantage of. That has been 
greatly reduced in the last year. So I submit that it is these polios 
that you shquld be concerning yourselves with in terms. of Une 
crisis of the family. ; . „ . IT 

Senator Denton. Thank you very .much, Ms. Friedan We will i 
hear more from you in.- the questions. George Gilder will youjo 
ahead with your statement, please, sir?^ « s Y ., , 

Mr. Gilder. Thank you very much, , Senator, and I wanfito . com- 
mend you for holding these vital hearings. I .think you i haw heard 
feome of the most important testim<jtw in the history of the benate. 
1 am thinking in particular Midge.Deckter's chargfe that Americans 
are now engaging in a widespread; practice o£,child sacrifice, that 
we are offering up our chiftren o^h tlje .altar oMalse God of self- 
ishness and lust. '■ K Lr,Jit& ' • X r,„„ 

I think her contention thatfaK hj^&-b%g|&$ a society that pun- 
ishes virtue and celebrates vice/ 1 .gBgk it. w&fe yery ^ eloquent and 
powerful statement, and I urge*ev#"$5&afr 4«hread that. 

I would like to expand on ity- #^l«^rate on just .some of the , " 0 

ways that the Government, is W^^J ll ^}l ima 2L fOT r rtfr 
family breakdown and punishing Wsbe.. I think the effe^ts^f-tlfese . 
policies are manifest now in' that 'the Jocus on thewar on poverty. -/■■ 
the'focus of the Great Societe.^ onJthe ghetto. That waaite^ -« 
that was its preoccupation, that was thja tasget of aU social Wafers M 

. and poverty activists, that wa$ the Href where the family wa&.tnost,, . 

. in crisis, and that was the area where these srcial ; -pTOgrams were * 
regar ded as having the greatest promise of supporting family integ-. r 

#i 1979, the illegitimacy rate in the-the £lack illegitimacy rate * 
in the United States rose to 55 percent : Since the black middle 
class has no great propensity for 1 illegitimacy ■ than middle-class 
whites, this 55-percent figure indicate^the complete collapse of the 
family in the welfare culture, the complete collapse of the family 

•In the very inner cities where all these social programs focused. 
i think qlany people have maintained that the ariswer to this 
problem is still more social programs. The enactment of the agenda 
of women's liberation, the enactment of ever enlarged agenda 
family , planning and contraception above all without squealing to 
the relevant parents. And " I think it is worth noticing that^the 
entire agenda of the left in family issues has been in effect in 
Sweden for the last 2,5 years and the result is that Sweden now has 

v ah illegitimacy rate of 40 percent, which is the world s highest. 

r ind so that Sweden, in other words, is a white, rich middle-class - 
nation' has managed to achieve state and socia disorder compara- 
bfe toVe worst American slums afflicted with the most destructive 
of social policies. 
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I think some of the other /solutions that are proposed are also un- 
persuasive. It* has been sai^fcatu^employment is the chief prob- 
lem. Of course, unemployment is always difficult and painful for 
families. Howfever, it should be understood that during the 1970% 
employment in the United States rose 27 percent. We created 19 
million net new jobs, two-thirds of those jobs went to worsen, and 
all the indices of familial breakdown surged as this— during this 
period. # 

We - can compare that situation with Europe, which has been ac- 
claimed for its policies. Europe created no net new jobs during the 
seventies. \Vhile our new net jobs rose 27 percent and while we ac- 
cepted 'som& 11 million immigrants, they shipped immigrants 
home. £he problem is not unemployment, although unemployment 
is a problein, nBedfess to say. The problem is not inadequate family 
planning an3 abortions. These and other instruments of liberation. 
These instruments are more available than ever before in the his- 
tory of the fruman race. ^ 

The fundamental problem which— on which I want to focus, be- 
cause it is the problem that the Senate can address most effectively 
is an array of social policies of the government which mechanically 
and inextricably, ambitiously destroy families, particularly the 
' poor. All tax increases since the Second World War have "fallen on 
families with children, in essence all income tax iriBases. Single 
people have experienced 1 no increase in taxation/ average taxation 
since the Second. World War. Child free couples have experienced 
no increase in average taxation since the Se&ondW6rld War* Fami- \ 
lies with children have suffered an increase of between 100 percent 
and 400 percent, depending on the number^/ of children. The chief 
reason for cl^schang/ has been the evaporation of the work of the 
phild care decrcNu^j^hich would be worth nearly $6,000 today if it 
had risen in pac^wi^h incomes and inflation' since 1945. 

So, during this pleriod, the burden of taxation has steadily and' 
massively shifted from single people and from child fre6 couples 
and on to married couples. At the same time, as the Labor Depart- 
ment has calculated, the costs of raising children h#ve soared. 
After onevchild, your ihcome has to rise W percent in-order to 
maintain the same standard of living. After two children, it has to 
rise 46 percent; after three, 57 percent; dnd within a decade, when 
the children start going to school, your real incomle has to double 
so, at the same\ time, 'that taxation has shifted on to married cou- 
ples with childiW And at the same time, the Congress has ex- 
pressed all its solicHude for th$se pluralistic varieties of family cul- 
ture, at the same time th^t the/singles' penalty gets removed one 
year, and then they discover this causes a new burden on chiefly 
couples without children, they eliminate the marftage penalty and 
further shifting the burden jon families raising children during, 
that— those crucial years when the demands on the family are 
most acute; ... g " 

All redistribution of income that goes on chiefly takes money 
away from families with children, because families with children 
earn much greater incomes than other families do. It is impossible 
for a female headed family to earn much income. Occasionally they 
do, if they are led by best selling authors,- but mosUof the time the 
female headed family suffers an impossible predicament, raising 
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children is a full-tune job, so is performing in the work force, and 
one or the other h»to suffer a crdnch.,So we have. What we find is 
that this continuarjolicitude toward these varieties of family life 
and -a steady implacable hard heart toward couples with children. 

Nov, if you are in#a welfare culture, however, you do have a so- 
lution. At the ageJ6f*16, if you are a young girl, trapped in an 
apartment Arith a^lot of disorder and stress, and the Government 
offers a way out, at age 16 £ girl can get an apartment of her own, 
a free apartment,* she can get several hundred dollars a month; she 
can get food stamps, she can get legal services, she can get an 
array of benefits far beyond what any of the men of her acquain^ 
ance could earn. And the Government demands one condition tap 
this array of extraordinary benefits to a 16-year old girl, and that 
condition is that she have an illegitimate child. And needless to 
say, many children^ have availed themselves of this Government 
support by bearing illegitimate children. And so we have this catas- 
trpukte of the welfare cultujre where virtually all children are llle- 
. ^v^iffiate in the welfare culture itself where our part of female 
^wlined families strugglin^desperately with impossible problems. 
- particular, these female-headed families cannot even begin to 

"'&fte boys. The boys are completely beyond their control. They 
»«&nnot handle it. And so what you have is a great— the boys do not, 
git socialized vertically to adult life. They find their manhood on 
. tt>e street and with other boys and fulfill their masculinity in a, 
conventional why of Violence, and that is a further affliction of the 
tragic families. in, that welfare culture. 

So .that meanSvhiJe there is exacerbating the plight of the mar- 
ried mother wi^c^rldrert. is the campaign to end so-called discnm- 
11)6^ not go into all the statistics. I pre- 



ination againsPWMAtl^ would not go into all the statistics. I pre- 

* sented them^H^^^^ Wtt^e.fact is there is n6 significant dis- 
ctinttrtation^^inst^women in the work force. And* the reason 

• women earn f ess i^"^ P re £ er not ft 
make the full-time sacrifices required of a career, and they are 11 
times more likely to leave the work force voluntarily between the 

1 ages of 25 ajid 55, the prime earning years. The more their, creden- 
tials and qualifications* the less likely they are to worktfull time. 

other words, wfiile men convert their, credentials and qualifica- 
tions into still greater earnings, women convert their credentials 
and qualifications into more time with their families, and that is a 
perfectly reasonable decision for them to make. But it means they 
will nevet-earn as much as men ^ndthat— ;it is good that they do 
not because the one condition which a marriage really cannot 
really survive very well 'is a woman who has greater income than 
her husband. That is why, with the ghetto usurping the provider, 
with the State usurping the provider role in the ghetto, there is 
virtually very few stable families and it is why women with mg^ 
incomes have the highest divorcfe rates. As a matter of fact, they go 
up almost in proportion. . < 

And there is only one group that ?ven, according to the analysts 
of discrimination, who always /fobus on credentials and qualifica- 
tions as if what really .should deceive the greatest rewards is a col- 
lege degree, but there is evfeft .tocprding to those standards which ,1 
reject what is more important ia ambition, aggressiveness, hard 
work than college degrees dnd gaining high incomes, but there is 
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one group according to the analyses of discrimination who eaun too 
much, and th^t group that exceeds the earnings which its creden- 
tials and Qualifications would justify is married men with a high 
school diploma or less and large families to support. That is it. The 
only one that really outearns its credentials and qualifications is 
the group of married men with high school diplomas "or less and 
large families, and families to support. And $o equal pay for jobs of 
comparable work and other such devices come* down to an efftyt to 
take mon^y and jobs away from lower class men with familiefe and 
give them, to educated women. That is what it is. That is what the 
campaign is about. And chiefly educated women', who do not want 
to work- full time, do not want to commit themselves fully to their 
careers, who do not want to make the sacrifices which success in 
the marketplace entail, and they are right not to make those sacri- 
fices because the chief sacrifice the woman would have to make is 
her family, -and she is absolutely right not to make that sacrifice. 
But it means that ' all . these figures * of discrimination against 
women are just garbage.' 

The best Government program to address this problem is child 
allowances. Virtually every civilized industrial country has them 
but us. Thev are a simple program that eliminates the present con-? 
dition which is that the only form of income that increases as the 
family grows is welfare. That is the current situation in America. 
, The only form of income that increases as the family grows is wel- / 

' fare - i v J 

; Senator Denton. Excuse me, Mr. Gilder r you mentioned, we re- 
ceived-historic testimony from Midge Decter, we may have just ex- 
perienced a more historic moment and that is— I almost said hys- 
terical-— that is all* three of* you nodded vigorously when you men- 
tioned that Child allowances are a big key to addressing the prob- 
telTV- , • V'W^ . C 

* /Mr! GnsDER, Are whatf* y , 

V^ -Sfenator DENTONr.A^e ^;ke\Sto addressing the problem or are 

/Something efficacious. ; ; >/>, 

Here we have 100 Seiiat^s^butr there on the floor who, do not re- 

V^li^e^tfxat th$re is unariimity b^a family proposal. I will do what I 
e^/to ldi^Ufis it further. Task you to help 1 ' with that because it 
hel^ tot& t|i^ single parent family and the nuclear family, v * 
' Mr. GfMKR5Btit it^wan4 JwKett you go to the White House, they 
are now contemplating increasing the child deduction as an alter- 
native, they think that is an alternative. And the fact Lei that does 
nothing for the lower class'family. So I really hope that the Con-^ 
gress does not g^t distracted by some big campaign to increa%>,the ' 
deduction because increasing the deduction will nof fcave a'sigrnfi- 
cant impact on the uppbr income'families but— and it will do noth- 
ing for the real families on the firing line, which is .the liwer mid- 
dle-class family, all of whom, everyone of whom could irAprove its 
condition^ in income and services by' breaking up. The whole 
lower— even many— and a few ^scribe any value at alt-to leisure 
time, the wholp middle-class in America, that is the Ifhird^quartile 
of families in America can greatly improve its incomeandWrvices 
by breaking up? They do not know it yet. But when you tdll them, 
as in the Denver and Seattle income maintenance experiments, 
they do break up. If you really— and that is what }yxpp€he$ to the 
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poor ghetto family?fchey send all thede lawyers and sociologists and 
poverty workers into the ghetto and told all these people that they 
had a right, to welfare, and all you have got tp do is essentially 
break up your family/and it does no good whatsoever, Incidentally 
a lot of people imagine that this, has to do.*^ tfie Requirement 
that you break up your family. It does n<&Jidve Anything to do 
with the requirement to break up your family. _ 

A family where the men cannot provide for their children, the 
men leave, and that is as simple as that. If you have a program 
that makes the man's work optional, you will not do it. And he will 
leave. And that is why, no matter that removing the man in the 
house group had no effect whatsoever in family breakdown lh the 
welfare culture. I am the only person who predicted it would have 
no effect at all. Everybody thought it^would have some effect J [ sfud 
it would have no effect, and it had no effect because men^lld not 
leave their families because of some legal requirement thatxalinot 
even be^vaguely enforced in the welfare communities which I have 
studied for 5 years. v ^ ^ _ 

Senator Den Toy, I \}ope we can discuss that further. In all fair- 
ness, you *too areovertime now, and we will get back to ybu aijd 
Ms. Friedan after ( Prof. Brigitte Berger. 

Ms. Berger. I am pleased to have the opportunity to speak 
^fore this committee. y 

For .reasons of time 



Senator Denton. Would you put the microphone closer to you/ 
%s Berger. For reasons of time, I shall confine myself to the 
reading of my paper,' although I have to deprive myself of the elo- 
quence of the speakers the speakers who have preceded me, howev- 
er tempting it would have been. . ;;• 

As a sociologist, I have given considerable time and ettort to tne 
investigation of a great variety of issues concerning tfie family— 
including those that have dominated the public discourse as well as • 
those that have not and, to my mind, should have— and 1 have 
come to the firm conviction that the whole relationship between 
state and family is in need of fundamental rethinking and that the 
development of a new conceptual framework is the primary task 
facing those concerned with the American family. To my mind, the 
foremost issue concerning the family is not so much a question ot 
pushing or opposing specific legislative proposals, but rather ot de- 
veloping an overall way of looking at all relations between family 
and government. . . , 

This nded for a new framework is guided, in the main, by two 
considerations: ori the one hand, the limitations of the current 
framework have become hauntingly visible with the persistence 
and multiplication, if not magnification, oT targeted _famUy 
issues, and that in spite of ever-larger sums disbursed from Federal 
coffers; and on tly; other hand, the framework currently in use 
tends to ignore the values, the; hopes and. the aspirations of ordi- 
nary Americans. K tenttr to ignore, in particular, the aspirations 
and hopes of large minority groups} be they now ethnic, racial, or 
religious ^ * • i * * 

It is of utmost importance, I think, to recognize that the family— 
and by that I me^n the family in its more traditional form— contin- 
ues to be the single*most central institution of life in contemporary 



j American societ^meaicans continue to be committed to the ideal 
of a normative family, and that is a family consisting of pferents— 
mother and father— caring and raising and being responsible for 
their children in a common household. Tp be sure, reality frequent- 
ly falls short of this ideal, but family arrangements deviating from 
this norm are more often than not the (result of necessity rather 
than choice. J * < -. 

The persistence of this ideal is not Surprising for this type of 
family has been shown by any empirical measure to be beneficial 
to individuals at all stages of their lives; above all, it has been 
shown to be beneficial to children^iand their distinctive needs The 
care and welling of children, rather than the private behavior of 
adults, shgyle, of course, be the' primary concern for government 
u lu+tTT™ time »" lt can be demonstrated i^hat the continuing 
health, of this normative family is vital to democracy. It is this type 
of family, more than any other structure, tfcat has a nearly unique 
capability to nurture individuals who are both self-reliant and so- 
cially responsible, character traits, that are indispensable for de- 
mocracy. 

<£Jow, it is taken-for-granted axiom of democracy that government 
tal attitudes and actions reflect the values and aspirations of its 
citizens. JLf this axiom is applied to the government's involvement 
in the affairs of the family, the past record is distinctly regrettable 
I<or in falling prey to the politics of special interest groups— be 
they now professiotml or politically organized marginal groups- 
governmental policy lias inadvertently added to the loss of family 
autonomy and has in a number of cases seriously undermined the 
authority of the family. 

At the same time, in no other area than that of family life is it 
more important to be aware of the pluralistic nature of American 
society. This pluralistic tradition has to be respected and main- 
tained for reasons of the well-being' of families as welLtfw *he 
Nation. It is therefore of some importance to recognize the impossi- 
bility.^ well as the undesirably of a uniform national family 
policy. ' . J 

Moreover, it is equally important to, recognize the need foTl 
kind of limited Americanization with the Gdvernment upholding 
common cultural commitments and a universal law/Governmental' 
recognition, of ideal tff the normative family that is so over- 
)T h ?™^# 1 ^^P^ hied b 3Uthe majority of Americans, in spite of 
their difTerMpfi, would, to my mind, give hope for a genuinely plu- 
ralistic integration. Hence governments, through its legislative and 
fiscal authorities, should support the ideal of the normative family 
and not give preference to whatever new arrangements may appeal 
to this or that group. / , 

. This overall position, sketched here only in its broadest contours, 
permits us to look at the family and family issues in a particular 
jvay. Permit me to illustrate this on hand of three examples: 

T^e first example relates to the notion of "children's rights" that 
continues to pop up in a great variety of issues ranging from child 
abuse and foster care to "squeal rfiles" and education in general 

Our general perspective suggesfc that Government follow the 
Hippocratic oath that the most important thing is to do no harm. 
The Government and its agenciesM&ould not become instruments 
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of weakening the family. %e Would further argue that to. contend 
that minor children have individual rights independent of their 
parents is ultimately deceptive. Either parents care and are respon- 
sible for their children, or the States does through its appointed, 
monitored, and financed caretakers Hoes, The, often traumatic fail- 
ures of alternative arrangements to the family- give credence to 
this parentar rights position- Poster care i may _ serve as a case m 
point Here we see today a growing number of ^h dren who have 
been deemed to be in need of being saved from aljegedly disorga- 
nized and abusive homes, only to be trapped in an equally- abusive 
system-anil that in spite of many good intentions, benign regula- 
tions and considerable costs to the public. In those tragic cases 
where a separation of children from their families' is indeed neces- 
sary, the stringent application of existing laws serve as adequate 
protection. In these cases of disorganized families who, for what- 
ever reasons, have no other option but to place their children into 
temooTary foster care, placement agencies should be instructed by 
the Government to be cognizant of and make use of .those struc- 
tures that are of importance to most Americans: the extended 
family, neighborhood, religious, and volunteer istic organizations. >_ . 

The second example relates to the area of child care. No dojAt, 
the by now pervasive" trend of mothers of young children to parHci- 
pate in the labor force will remain with us for some time^to come. 
This raises the problem of who cares for small children with some 
urgency. Our perspective proposes lhat instead of lobbying tor ^ 
direct governmental responsibility, and involvement in ^ estab- 
lishment and, delivery of child care arrangements, a more pluralis- 
tic approach Vind^ We should assure in practice,, and not 
only in rhetoric, respect for . the great variety of American life- 
: styles. 'for their widely varying perceptions and goals, jis well as tor 
the distinctiv^structures in which.they are ■ embedded. We _ should 
be responSlveXthe different needs«f families and their children. 
Hence, Whangs will haveto be established that permit individ- 
ual families the widest po 5 si)fle choice m arranging for the care of 
their small children. fo my mind, the possibility of some .sort ot 
child allowance should once more be discussed on State and IN a 

ti0 My Ihtrd example aom e s from the area of careV the, handi- 
capped. Here I thinlAe are. fortunate to have a opsone example 
of Government involvement, in the area of ffmUy life., the general 
direction of Government actions in the past tw<decades has funda- 
mentalhtcountered previously existing tendencies to separate the 
handicapped from their own families- InVcognizing the family as 
the nyst stable and beneficial structure available ^meeting some 
of the primary needs of special children, / supporting legislation 
and Lanciar arrangemeats in this direofion, a great victory on 
bSSal of the family h^. been achieved. Tfe Government shoufd be, 
encouraged to continue to be^he^hampion of the weak and the 
handicapped whose n e eds. a re best served by their own families 

Let me then reiterate my nmjor argument -before this committee. 
The issue facing the Nation Way is not so much whether the Gov- 
ernment should or should not involve itself in the affairs of the 
family, but rather th e degree and.the type Of involvement. In the 
pSn spelled out here, the primacy of the normative family 
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within a policy frame permitting autonomy and choice, ( tp individu- 
al families, a middle^ground posture is advocated. l&Js middle- 
ground, position allows us to work , toward the neW Conceptual 
framework on the relationship b5t>veen State, an^^femily. This 
middle ground, may I ^dd, may well be able to span the polariza- 
tion that has occurred in the politics over the family in general 
which I deplore,, and I know you, Senator Denton, deplore with me! 

Senator Denton. Thank you very much, Mrs. Berger. I forgot* to 
attribute Mrs. Berger with being at Wellesley, and I think heF 
statement speaks for itsdfras to her qualifications and articulation. 

I will ask the three of you 9 special favor in view of my forcible 
inability to subtract ipyself from the view of politics as the art of 
the possible. 

There is a tremendous amount of diversity in our country abotat 
how to look at this problem of strengthening the family and taking 
care of children in our society, what support the Government 
should provide and what it should not, and so on. 

The only way that things get through the Senate floor is when 
there is agreement. I support those who see some hope in a dimiil- 
lshingly hopeful situation, with respect to what i njight call, "the 
second stage," if you will, Ms: Friedan.-This hope applies to both 
sides, the so-called profamily side, and the fern ininist sid&-.We have 
all been living with something for quite awhire. We have been 
living with a sexual revolution which has had an impact on a Jarge 
proportion of our society, relatively speaking. We. have another sort 
of revolution iix attitudes toward roles of the sexes. In 1981, we 
cannot deny that 52 percent of the women of working age were in 
. the work foxes compared to *20 percent who worked outside- the 
home in. ISKMK-^ 

I am.going to foe going into things and hoping that you all can 
pick out something that you agree on that we may be able to make 
progress with here in the Senate*and in the Congress 
, One of the steepest increases has Bonnie in the percentage of 
yomen with children under 6 yeaiT 6f age who are in the* labor 
force. That percentage is now nearly half. Women have moved into 
the work force in ever-expanding numbers atnd with eter-increas- 
ing success, and in many cases ever-decreasing,time spent at home. 

Now, I do not want to inject myself into the argument, but I do 
want to address one issue here. That is that we dofiave an interest, 
I suppose, in maintaining ourselves on this planet, particularly, as '* 
citizens of the United States. If we have great decreases in'popula- 
tioji, it does not matter what we do with tax policy or social wel- 
fare programs. \Ve would not be able to take care of Social security, ■■• 
for example, if we continue to have a decrease in our population. 

Right now, for example, with 2J^gkfidren required per couple to 
maintain the pqpulation, we jMrfga 1.8 birth rate in the United 
States. In West Germany the rate is 1.2. I have not looked at - 
Sweden, but some of the statistics I** got from jjeorge Gilder were 
interesting. We do need, I suppose, then to,thin£jabout that. 

I just returned from We& Germany where they are looking at 
great problems with respect to manpower for their armed services, 
and with respect to their social : secyrity^type programs. Therefore, I 
think we could agree that maybe it would be a good idea were we 
to sustain durselves in terms of population!. ? . \ 

: ' : ' ■■■■■ 

i ■ •„. " 366. ■ • 
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We have some things hertf now that I will say that I hope are 
provocative of discussion among you. " ... * 

With women spending less time at home, I have got to. fiay that 
Urie Brofenbrentier once said that, "the, family is tbe most 
humane, effective and economical system of child care known to 
man% If we agree with that, I would be edified, because then the 
aim might be of government to strengthen the family rather than 
only take care of the symptoms which result from not taking care 
of the problems. This & not to subtract away the extended family 
or the sirigle parent home, I must emphasize again. 

Ms. Ffiedan says, that women are/ more and more getting away 
from thinking about family life, however, in a poll by Parents 
magazine of women ages 21 to 3§, 60 percent of the women regard 
" their family life as their, greatest accomplishment. -When askecftb 
choose which is most impl^t tp them, b«hjg"a wife and mother 
or to work outside of thelipKe, 60 p*rcent>again chose wife and m 
mother and 18 percent chose^work. So I would like for you to dis- 
cuss or agree on it. I am also hoping that we can agree tbat«t* . ; - 
better to decrease the nearly 50 percent divorce rate than it u»ig>. 
continue to sit by and watch it increase. I do think we have. • > 
Ms. Fried^n. I would like to answer that.- ^ 
Senator Denton. Yes, go ahead. ♦u.&.j, .<tv,» 

Ms. Friedan. I do believe, as you know, I wrote the*£ok, the 
•Second Stage," because I think we are now in an integration*)! the. 
feminine focus of the first st«ge, which was equal opportunity m 
employment which we had to fight for in our -own great society, . 
with the concerns that young women^-the. feminist era share 
with the traditional wdmen of the j^.Jhe cQnoenw of A^rture, 
children of thei^own needs, and th^eedVthe 0oice to have chil- 
li mean, I fought for the right to choose, and the right to choose 
does not only mean legal access to birth control and abortion, to 
choose whenTahd whether to have a child, bufcthe ability to choose ^. , . 
to V have a child, and if women are working because they must, and v r 
if you— I do not know about the people in your family, but 1 have 
young people now in my family, my daughter and, soil, are in their 
twenties and early thirties, there is no way that a family today can 
get housing, a young family can get housing, an apartment, condo- 
minium, even dream of a house, without two incomes. _ _ 

The" great increase in the work fojjfce of women with children 
under 6, even under 3„,has caused nnigh more by the economic ne- 
cessity of the .period- of inflation and unemployment than it did by 
the aspiratiork although in certain professions women are unable 
to keep going Wo professions, as.Professor Gilder said unless they 
do continue, most professions do "hot give extended maternity teme, 
but I submit that the ability Of women and men to do good justice 
to their parenting, and also meet the economic necessities requires 
some support in at lelst, the Government can take the, lead m l 
am not saying the Government provide ifcan awful lot, but it is 
amazing what can be done with a little leadership. 

You see if you ask women with little children* you . know what 
they would preferiin term's of work, when they have to work out- 
ride of the home, they would prefer, to work part tmfe. 
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Now, ProfeBsarrGilfJer sneers at that. I do not sneeiF at that. I 
think it would be marvelous, especially at'a time when there is not 
enough jobs for everyone/ if thtf w£rk week wete cut, or if options 
ot tlextime and job shading were provided to^othen and men, that 
they cpuld take advantage of in the child rearing years, women 
and men both, because.it is tferygood, this development for men 
are sharing- more of the child rearing, or where people, inhere they 
d5 not have children, they have to combine study and 'work, be- 
cause there are not the loans any more for education, so flextime 
would permit that, and older people who cannoUafford to retire at 
55, but do not wantHfc.be chained to a 40-hour work .week any 
more, it would be^good-fqr them> top. ■ * v * * 

I Now, the Government did have a pioneering project^ affcprnate 
york schedule. . ^ part time work force in government jobs, that en- 
compassed ; fl^cttme, and job sharing, and it.^as very successful 
and tor some reason, reflecting against. ' the thinking that Mr 
Gilder represents, the Reagan administration has been very op- 
posed to continuing that program, and is even cutting it. 

There are studies 'that have been done in the public schooLso£iaL 
work, of women both professional and blue collar, white and tilafck 
it was done in Yonkefs, as .a, matter of fact, who/returned to the * 
work force with ohe or two** children under 3, and it found that 
these mothers, Jhat the children did find that— incidentally, these 
like all parents thap worked, the mothers of children, the average 
time that ohildfgn are cared for today, beyondrthffir owtf family, is 
only 10 hoiys a week. ) ^ 

I mean,^e arrangements- ihat people are t <Tfiaking today to care 
for the children are being shared, primariljLthe mothers, the fa- 
thers, relatives, although there is an increaS^ng* need for family 
substitutes, b#ause even grahdmotfiers are now working, butTthe 
idea that because a woman works, or a man works, for that matter 
that the children are; going to be taken care of by the State, isjL 
wrong idea. . t r * • ^ 

What is merely needed are rfuirsery schools that, those' who can 
afford to pay for th<?m any in wa# child c^re, centers that are gbod 
for the kids, and they could be financed, as Dr. Burger s&ys, I mean 
I am for a pluralistic approach, I am for a combination of vouchers, 
which you people have used in other ways, vouchers, child allows 
ances, which every other ntfft&n, except South Africa, have. ' h 
And,^ sliding scale ability to pay, "and more generous tax credits, 
which this Congress, on- demand, has done something* about,- but 
these young people, are not so young, with otae or two children, 
where both parents work, their main, problems were the inflexibil- 
ity ol working hours?? and the lack of child care. ; 
* Most of the burden 4 of that went on td^the mother. Most of the * 
burden weht on to the mother, Jbut the mother and father did 
share, and not only that, and this 'will interest you, Senator, this, 
study by Sheila Kammerman, of Columbia University^ocial work, 
showed that; for those families where mothers and fathers were 
both working, with the children under 3, compared to a traditional 
housewife breadwinner family, there was a higher value put on 
ttime spent with the family, and stronger bonds, family bonds, 
mother, father, children, with that kind of sharing, and also, bonds 
with the rest of the family, you^cnow, the grandparents, and the 
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like; because! they needed each other more: This was a very inter- 
esting result. I - s ' . , -j j j. ' * 

• My' comment on your question is, no, indeed, do not even contem- 
plate, I am shocked at your even k suagest'ing of policies that would 
try to prevent women from working Outside of the home, because it 
you do that, you are going to prevent and destroy the security of 

- future families. /. ... ' * A . u ° 

In this era, the ability of women to work outside of the home -is 
essential to the mental health of the woman, and the physical 
health' of the family as a whole. 'Instead of that; let us^th ink about, 
alternate ways of work schedules, and let us think about child care 
supports in a whole host/ft pluralistic ways that we could be inge- 
nious enough jto develop. •• . J . ,. , . , 
Senator Denton. I did not mean t0;say m any wa(y, qr hint in- 
any way, that I would be in favor ofJjahything that Avould tend to 
'f prevent women from working, wbo Wished to work./flf I said some- 
' filing in that' direction, I would withdraw I do not think I did: 
Ms Frieban. Well, even better maternity leave Would be a good 
help too. Yob see,~ there are many places where— I/mean, this Mi *♦ 
policy, and the Supreme Court- even did some bad business about. 
. .that, that is not^en established., \. / » * 

If we want to have .people /to choose to- have more children we 
haVe to give* them an oppbrtunity of maternity leave, and;the Gov- 
ernment should. '/ ' -*u „ „ 
Senator Denton. Let us see if the other two/can agree with you 
' on anything you said, and let me agree with yob on one thing. 

I do believe that, coming. from the time when we were a stfbsis- , 
tent society, basically agricultural, when/the- men aiid Wbmen 
worked in^he fields together,- and then came home,* and <both took 
on the roles\ which they sorted out amongst/fthemselves, u? terms ot 
' disciplining the children, nurturing the>#ildren, housework, and 

- all of that sort of thing, it was not mueb Rebated in society. It was. 

• kind of necessitous ^and natural. Then wb did get into the period to \ 
'- which we are referring, "in which the men, I believe, and I say this 
frith total sincerity, became chauvinistic. -f J-^ 
yL^^is^ountry after World War I,/We saw ourselves, as having 
*^nUthat war.aMen identified with heroes like Charles Lindbergh 

rJack Dempsey.' I 'believe that"' men then looked upon their > 
^onr^dwirpiing role somewhafe presumptuously with respect to their 
role in thsif marriages. • / / , , 2* . ... 

I confessNthat I had probabjy hbd> an/ unnecessary depreciative 
~bxind set regarding my wife's contribbtXoTTto what -we were doing 
'in pur family^ do not think. I was enough of a help with respect to 

^Now^ClSieve that it may be^hat we have come the other way a 
little bit. I have been discussing with many the fact that now men 
and women are questioning themselves abou* what their roles • 
" should b4 at home. „ , . , .. 

Ut/uV not talk about ERA, and let us not talk about abortion. 
Therb we must agree to disagree Ms. Friedan, let us find some 
things that wie agree about- I want to give you my opinion. • 

I believe that women have been— oarer the ages— superior, domiA 
nant I believe that you can show that women determine how we 
spend our money. Ms. Friedan, I do not believe you even believe 
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what .youi. are saying. I s f J^infk ' Woipe'n are stronger than that. I 
really believe that. L'Mieve < tfcit tfaev are not e^ual, because 
women can conceive and^a^r chirdren^nd men cannot. Biit I do 
think that we are equivalent, but very different. So that is my bi^s. 
I love my wife, and I love fromen a wholc&lot more than I do men. 
Ms. Friedan. I lovejnen, too, Senator. c 
Senator Denton. I believe that. ? 
Ms. Friedan.' But I believe that women have, strengths, have 
strengths, and have sensitivity to tfre values of life that men unfor- 
tunately, undeir what I would call the masculine mistake, under 
the macho tt\at still prevails in this country, have been armored. 

Senator Denton. I believe Playboy's response was Playgirl, and I 
think*then we got into the battle of the sexes. 

Ms. Friedan. Women need equal opportunity, Senator, women 
are citizens of *this society,^ and they must be able to earn, they 
must jbe able to have an education, and they must be able to have 
their own voice* to put into our politics, into our society and 
strengths. . <■ I ■ * 

'.-'■■Senator Denton. All.Hght. What/ besides the child allowance, 
can you agree on that MsjFried&n jugt said? 
Ms. Berger. Let me just, interject — ' 
Senator Dento^. All right, go ahead, -Ms. Berger. 
Ms. Berger. Let me just interject for one moment, a different 
perspective. ' 

I do not think that it is our—or the task of the Government, to 
police or regulate women's want to work or not; to work. This is a 
private matter, .which* is none of the Government's concern, and 
should not be involved in these discussions here. 

What is of interest to 'the Government is always who takes Tiarfc 
of those individuals who cannot care for themselves. So we^di^e' 
#back to the issue that Government's Concern is with children. I do 
riot think-the 'woman's question" should preoccupy this Commis- 
sion at this poipt at all. This is a much 

Senator Denton. This is who I care most about In this matter, 
children and their happinesa and well-being. 

Ms. Berger. Let me go back to children. So the issue I. think, and 
perhaps Ms. Friedan will agree, and I am sure that^Gfeorge, Gilder 
will agree, should not turn so much antftmd these midjdHLe^lass 
women we hear so much about; the ones who tried to ffflMfeeir 
freedom out Of the homer and now are beginning to find^WBfhat 
this freedom is not all- that it had been trumped up to be,-dJWnow 
want'to go back to the homfe. Again, that is theii* problem. 

The issue here is that middle-class women who also have fami- 
lies, have a' chance of buying : ithat freedom. They can leave the 
k hom$, and have options for the care of their children at ^he same 
time, w^th fundamentally harming children. I do not know whether 
ttyis kind ofgrowing trend in the middle classes is good or bad. I do 
not want to 'go ft^to that question here, as we could exchange con- 
^ tradictdry data endlessly. 

The issue* then, i§, what about the lower classes, the working 
poor, and the nonworking poor. And at that point we logically have 
to make up the question of child allowance in the form of a vouch- 
er system 

Senator Denton. More government policy is involved there also. 
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• Ms. Berger! That perhaps is wha! iff Involved here r tob. 

* In other words,' what we, do want # t$ give lower-class people, 
who do not . have the resources, the satae kind of options which 
middle-class people alreadV have had for a long time. • 

Now, at that point, we have to start to involve the Government, 
, and for that reason we itfusft start again a tiatiotial debate on the 
question of child allowance^ :i > 

Again v let me say womin may 4 then choose to (J stay at home, and 
thus supplement with thej^ own efforts the education of their chil- 
dren; or they may turn to ^grandmother; or a father may wdnt to 
stay home; or a neighbor. My personal preference, based oiriong 
studies, are for small units of child care. At the same time I would 

twilling, since I believe .in the importance ofgptions, thatfami- 
« could even choose a Government-run day <§gfip center, let's say 
one that serves 5,000 Children a day. The type*of-care is not .At 
issue here, what is atlssue is the question of choice. 
SeidRr Denton. Mr. Gilder? - ^ 

Mr Gilder. Yes; I think that day care subsidy should be cpl- 
4apsed, and tax credit sh6uld be collapsed into the child allowance. 
That does' provide the option, the woman can determine how she 
want/to Use this additional money, and this it does not penalize a 
woman who does choose to stay home vpth her children during 
that early period. That is one of the advantages of child allowance. 

The only further— that also child allowances relieve'some of the 
pressure to continually increase the minimum wage, because every 
job cannot support a family, and yeTthe assumption that every job 
has to support a family exerts continual pressure to increase the 
minimum wage, which in turn results in increasing unemployment 
•and poverty among people whose jwork is not worth as much as the 
additional money paid. ^ /. Jjn r , • 

There is a kind of fantasy here, a/middle cldss -fantasy, about 
what life is like. However, I -detect, and talk about flextime, and 
maternity leaves, and all this nonsense. Because when you really 
see lower middle class people, and you talk to them, you find that 
they 'do not do one job, they do two jobs. They have their kids 
working. The woman, is workin£>Bverybody is working and there 
js ho— to all this flextime, and paternity leaves, is really designed 
to help the upper class womaiK&ompeting with lower ctess men, 
Who gain their income by workiriStoiuch harder ; $han anybody else 
in this society, and they work harflH and they.prod^ ipore, and 
they support the economy, and 'fill these people are— this is 
the way economic growth occurs. <£ ;■ t , 
There are' 16 milfaitemall businesses in the United States and 
these are mostly runT^I©eople who work' fa^ m^e ^than 8-hour 
days Their whole lives are* dfevoted to this<ko>d of effort, particu- 
larly during the period when they have tatfupport children, and 
these others— all the talk about, you know; part-time work is- a fan- 
tasy, it just reveals a complete incomprehension of what lite is 
about, what working 4ife entails. ■ *jfTv 

\ Ms. Friedan. Senator, I think I have to say one thing. That tm 

f ring of yours at women working, and then 

tfr. Gilder. Who is sneeritfg? 



- Ms Friedan. The implication that women are working, somehow 
''taking jobs away, educated women are .taking jobs away, unedutat- 
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•* ^ meh; r ,that i& not £vhat those: figtires fl^ai^ at atl. ^al means 
that -why is the jobr^tpa^ less 
than the job of collecting:gar^genin^ah it is.jJEmial pay for work 
of comparable value means that'is pay for somd&rthe services that 
are essential to this society, that have been paid less^han they 
should have been paid, because v^omen do them, akl if; In talking 
about the economy in general, if the women wbbm/e now in*, the 
w#rk force would leave it tomorrow, this economy^ould collapse, 
and you know that. > . ■ *f.*> 

Mr. Gilder. Who is. talking' about leaving trie work force? 

Ms. Friedan. Thatis what you are saying. Why do they not just 
leave the work force? ■ 

Senator Denton. Professor Berger? . * . 

Ms. Berger. Let me just turn the discussion into a different di- 
rection. 

I would like to see some research done on the future of work in 
this sense. As techijok>gy is advancing^we see a Change in people's 
needs— and that goes, for men as well as for .women. JVlen $nd 
t women no lcfngeyr need to he in person, at the workplace, arid per- 
&hjMB'can run lar £ e numbers of occupations out of their own house- 
hSs. I can |rell imagine that J rriany women, perhaps, most women 
>J^ld, choose to have the possibility of working outvof their housc;- 
ffold, at least ^s long dfe their children are small. 

What do such future shifftTiri the organization of work imply?. 
Could that not be a study the Government *could engage in, and 
could that not be rnore productive, instead of simply.going onto ha- 
rangue each other ah : past problems' of ideological differences?^ 
Mr. Gilder. It is ili^al, of course.* ^ Q -.,- 

Ms. Berger. What is? , ^ 

Mr. J3ilder. To work out of your household/ if it competes with 
any unionized activity. ' * & 

Ms. Berger. Yes.. But the future of technological development is 
going to force us intb^his direction any way. There lgyOso a hope 
that by that time we want to rediscover the householdTif we still 
have a household left. We might ha destroyed it in the mean- 
time. ..rri* * 



We may. find that our children whom we may wish to take care 
of in the. household, sometime in the future, again have in the 
meanwhile been farmecf but to, agencies who will 6e reluctant to 
give them up. - ^ . 

Senator Denton. Let me just interject one remark here. 
We are not talking about untrod ground 4p some of the experi- 
mental, measures we are at times advocating. Having been in W^lt 
Qermany for a number of purposes, I did look into this with them 
for a few days. West Germany provides $50 a month child allow- 
ances per child, fully paid maternity benefits for 3 months to a year, 
and ^payment of $500 when th£ first child is born. • 

The things that are in debate^ithiri>rfe Bundestag are much 
more advanced than just these benefits. \et ti me progress in Ger- 
many has included having the lp&est birthrate in the world, and 

one of the higher divorce^ ra£es.\So I aip not sure that the 

Ms. Berber. Senator Dentbe,'may fejust interject? 
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l *do not think these trends have anything^ to do with Govern- 
ment policies. These are due to much.wiwr forces, which are 
beyond any Government's control. ,#»')'" h 
Ms. Friedan. By the way™** ; , '■■ # . ' 
Mr. Gilder. These EuropeP^Untriel, however, do not have the 



complete chaos of family bfe^owh an^ngvthe poor that we do.* 
In general,, there is— particularly in Frtfnce^fcere I have studied 
most closely, f*nd where the child allowance fa^^e" most full y de- 
veloped, and deeply entrenched, the levels dWPnily breakdown, 
the poor ai^ not Temal^ljWaded families, to anywhere near the 
extent that they are in the United States. 

Senator Denton. Well, I stand corrected on any inference to that 
country and I do not pfetend to match my brief experience in West 
Germany with your studies. ; v< v 

Ms. Friedan, did you— r— ■-. - J* v' 

Ms. Friedan. &vv$nted to say that one 1 area that Government 
policy is/affected; jftat I think we have neglected to menti&A is, the 
whole policy of pension and social security now, which really genaiy 
izes women terribly if they have not worked outside the jiomd. // 

Tmean, if women have spent many years devoting ; j^m®Ives to 
home and children, the present social security pdi#,^^pecittlly 
With a high divorce rate, there could be 3 million won^rfanal? you 
know, since minimal old-age social security, of the 122 :S month, • 
thera-was an attempt to remove that altogether, apd that was #rer 
ventecL but itlVas grandfathered, as you know, so that" 
future, unless Something is -changed, there will be a lot of women? 
of my generation, who spend a > good part of their lives as house-, 
wives, and are not therefore entitled, entitle them to the present 
social security set up, to social security in their otf n right, or to 
share in a. husband's pension* -and they will be in dire straits, and 
additional burdens upon their cfiildren, if the children ar^ going to 
take that burden, otherwise on society as a wliole. a ^ ; .+\ 

So there is enormously an urgent need for pension ^social secu- 
rity form, to insure that women and men have veste* interest in 
pension or s<ff!ijipcurity, if pne chooses to— if tfrey ch6ose*that 
one of theni s^Bl stay Home and take care of children, ajid of 
other inequitJw^K at .the moment leave women so unprotected m 
age, and thej^BKhelp tg do this disparity that exists in the 
middle yfcars fl^Hfefetinger years,. carries over }o extreme situa^ 
f tion of povert^of wwhen n^pld ##e, and , these $re GoVqignent 
policies that can be changed*^ * ]r ' 

• Senator Denton. The monglne family breaks do*fc, the less 'feel- 
ing "of obligation to. take c&fe of older people within the extended^ 
family, I'£Ugss. Although some families continue' ft respect theiP 
elders. With'. thaf .fact, I am not arguing with ybu; However, the 
more inflation, the mow? those people abfifer, fc&atiJie they have set 
up retirement incpme, and so forth, which'become worthless that 
does Relate directly to the 'importance of the Jwork ethic anil the 
health of the^ginomy to the pictu^re of strojjger J«n d .ed families.^ 
• Ms. FriedaS. See, I would include that undrfBitoily policy. a l* 
mesta I think that the* family does not stop^The for family 
does ift>t sto^ when people reac^ age 60,.ot^0, or 80,-as .they are 
. doing how. . r 
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But we.have^to again, look very carefully jjfcjfre reality. You 
^ cannot say welVI mean wq know that it is mJHSfetter for people 
" to be liying in the community in .their older ■^f^ than in nursing 
hordes. We knaw that^eome kind j?f family suppo'rt is ideal. But to 
think that peoples' children are going to pick this.up, given the mo- 
bility at, American min^ls, the geographical mobility of American 
, life, arid the fact^W.w^ing, you know, women and men working,- 
is that what I S^dUihtHfe beginning, and Professor Gilder does not 
approve of it, we must put American ingenuity into social innova- 
tion, and into supportB for new family type of housing and conynu- 
nity supports that enable p^opie to live out their lives in dignity, in 
the community, and with the familiar type support that/they need 
in age, even if they are not^ographically near^heir own children. 

Senator Denton. Ms. Frieidan, you and Mr. Gilder did not have . 
prepared^ written statements. , 

Is there : any part- of yoir ^pQk^perh^ps the latter part— Ms. 
Friedan, which represents negotiations ^among^the factions warring 
over the family pointed out *by Professor Berger in her book? These 
include the liberationists, the ti^dJtidnalists, and the professional 
knowledge class. . •/ . , J,' ■ * 

I thought that there, ivas great hope in the latter part of youj; 
book. I find myself having adjusted my own attitudes. For example, 
I have learned ^that the gir» I knew in the eighth grad&, who were 
the best spellers and the best students in math are frow able to-* 
apply il?at* as compared to' thjp ;*vomen of tlj^l940'e. I am hot 
agiainstthat at all. '" / ; % V' / . .* 

I was<just poking out that -we flight b$, getting a little confused, 
even (as.we argiie on one side or^the other, ^about what roles* we 
shoulti be playing.* I just note that Tdo not want to stop^women 
from Storking.,- 

J wo\M like permission for^Mr., Gilder to submit his article from 
,£he;,WalI Street^ournal, df Thursday, September ,22, entitled 
\QhM* Allowances: Out of; the ->.Welfare v TraR rt . We seem to 'have-, 
agreed on the ne6d for usjto coj&ider child: allowances. 

[The article referred to" and questions with responses^from Mr._ 
Gilder ^nd Ms, Berger and additional information follow:]* j . t 
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CHILD AUJDWANCES: OUT OF 1>E" WELFARE TRAP 



Evn alace the War or' Poverty aJ>d ^ 
Great S-Wiety wne enaclad neirty w 
years tto.'awenrttltrti have argued thai 
ices* prrfTimi could i-edtstrlbute incomes 
only it the ayem s* destioytng the 
cenUves and families ol Or poor. v" 
as the y*an passed, money xpent on 

jociaj.prorrum pw by »^»cior ol/M in u 

cmuUJJt dollar* and ovrnrhilmiu^iJoml ^ ^'^4, be*, an ^legitimate chU4 ' 
mtrd the ectwuWe* of America,** ttner three Wren. i*r effective 

cities, where 1 •'p>liW»tliYWJ'lxiwdf ^, Uff ^^p ^ Ne * York Sute wlU rise 
their aitfooonl. . -v K.nwmorf than 45% above the after- 

Tbe result* ire now In. With Hw^w ^ Amines 0! ft full time Job if the mini- 
black families no* beaded ty woflfro. *1lh- ... 
Si% of black children bom out t>f wedlock 
and with black youth uneinpJoyrhrni -overt 
50* in many areas. It U evident that con- 



(' servabves understated their case 

I m j* to the current response oijthe<letl 
10 the wreckage thai their §orial profrfams, 
have wiwgbt: After the eiienslou ol food 

I stamps well Into the lower-middle class*, 
academics declare lhat the welfare system 
is working well because onfy a small por- 
Uon of lis expanded " population*' are long 
term recipients dependent on the system 
for the buia ol their Incomei. This redeflni- 



•r Hi yean, as Jhe children UP> 

in an apartment of her ^Jf^S^' T*S; e vowe' middle cJass.ibls cnUtsian* y 
medicine, legal r^^^rT^ ofi£* 3t«e. has created*, crisis of. 
boo of payTnrDls and « H t££*nce in Amrrican family We. to ' 

several hundred ^"V^^^, ^financial Incentives conflict sharply 
, It is 1 ra^Uf^ ^Sl^SbSt with thr.moral duties of paternal support : 
capacity of any of> r rqale acquainiancei wm u, e k «nry source of income 

and II is offered without*;* ^ « thVfamlly growl, lowermld- 

ol wort .There ^$82^.^ SSiS* with children face a seri- 
ous dilemma. 

\ Congress, however, has devoted none of 
J&reformlng concern to families raising 
aSdren. Instead. R has made their prob- 
Sns worse 6&flrs1 eliminating the so- * 
called "singles' penalty" in the tax 
and then tn*Ml the "marriage penHft. 
which chleny affected rwMarner^coiipWL 
without children. , ■ ^ 
iucyr poiic»ei are ooviousiy appeaJuj^ , 



urn wife. 1 A _ • . 

Welfare e»pVrts will atlht to the exls- 
tencrof.prtofTims thai allow her to many 
Iht father of her offspring wlthoul Jeopardy 
Irlne her benefits,. But the AFDC'promm 
lor t amines with unemployed utners ii 



Long-term improvement of the inner-Ctty culture , 
depends on delegitimizing out-oj Avedlock birth and legit- 
imizing manage, even xvithm the weljatf system. 



for the bul* ol their incomei. i nu reariuu- h ope iessly compl#lea and subject to 
Uon ol the sample |Toup only clouds analy- * ^^il iccordmfi to the caprice of bu- 
su of what has happened to/m;rlca 1 real reaucra u. 

weWe core. J ' r Wth such an overwhelming inducement 

.rv . . . 1 from ^ sta ,p > mjuions of younj women- 

have Indeed Hunched UlefUlmfie chUdren " 
into the.welfare culture. As this behavior 
becomes accepted in welfare communities. 
It is idopted by many firis, blach and 
white, without calculation ot^dt^elt. u<i ■ 
simple reflecuon otH way « Ule. \ 

II may come as a ihoca to Jhe par ; 
usans ol the U.S. wellarfiuteOhat this 
'' profram is 1 peculiarity of our nation. The 
socialists of Germany or Greece would 
never dream of re-fcrdifa every' 16-year- 
old-firl who manaeeJ to get. pretnaW with 
a free apartment of her own.. 

A wellare culture so arduously and ex- 
pensively Inculcated with all the wiles and 

... .... . 5 1... -u.nmuil ritinnl 



.. cere 
Antidote to Disaster ■-' 

Tti" Ovil Rl|*hts Commission, the New 
Vorh Times, the marchers on Wasiunrton, 
Business Weea/i edJ tort Hurts, Bartwi 
Honegrer and her forre Join 1 1 a chorus 
ailmx more weitarr and ent .ementi « 
me anUdrte to the disaifrr cmted by ear- 
lier ex raves But. the dimen^xts of the 
welfare state disaster cannot be conrealed. 
Since middle-dan blacks al*w no more 11- 
leflilmacy than whiles, the black rau^of^ 
55% indicates a nearly complete .break- 



down oj;pooc black families'.!* precisely 
• the neighborhoods- where the social pro- 
.. Pta^Li focused. The recent Ceasus Bureau 
>Wa>"aJao stow the progress .made when 
Aft parrots itay lorether: The average liicome 
of Intact black families with children rose 
dunnc the t97uv to" 90% ot comparable 
*hne houabolds'. from 71% at the ilar^-of 
.Kit decade. By, contrast, the cap betweelf . 
black and white fafnUy Incomes overall 
r:asn'l narrtiwed In two decades. 

nirrtiimarv means that Ihe sons w41l bo * vniuim. ~ - - — 

twSff^^^^h^.^ 1»% and f0% dependln C 
ia*an always inadequate entlUement \o nifinber of olfspnug^ > 
wumen from tfie iute. Many d these . 
yi»uthi-and I'bave mt»^»ejdha»eds- 
rxpcm no onpreinbuiOD bf Jm$]Fvr n ' 
menu rV^t job. rpotl have bxrtfifTSw met 
• • wctiiz maa wbo 1CupT«na-kb ■ dUldw*' 
They will twC their mannood oof b>*emu j 
bticx adufls^bit by fierce street rivalries' 
witlwlhrlr peers, tynOng aJway* towird 
violenoe that ao often erupls amont un- 
cjxwcied men. ' A ? 
-ij^But any tlri u °^ prpd,J ? IrrtsHJble so- 

rg- — v yi - y 

\r 



wealth of the American p»vernment cafuiot 
be readilv traiswimed. But Jone le rm Lm- 
provernjii depetidi on delecltlmlrini oul-, 
of-»edl5S births and legltimlilnE maf* 
ria?e. even within . the welfare system. V 

Since 1960, all increases In personal tax- 
ation Wve fallen on married couples with 
children, whose taxes hive risen by be- 
.... • — a a<„~ M a,e 



^ A hey«ason.isjthe evaporaUi 
' chlliJ deduction, which would L 
neariy K.000 lodiy if It had rise 
^ »1th Incomes and Inflation sine' 
war 1 !!. Meanwhile, the coa» of 
» up a child have risen rapidly, 
AccordVf to estimates 





menl ol L&r. one child redVS a 2£% In-, 
oome hikrto preserve the Time. famOy 
standard of living, while two children re- 
quire tt% more than the ihildless level. 



to tne nigh'liythg Washington singles, two- :< 
earner child free couples, bomnsexuals and /; 
the Jike who dominate the legislative and 
bureaucratic fillets that deslgn ( these pro- 
grams. But the resulll are dangerous to * 
the social fabric. » e 0 

q. Married couples with *hQdren bear not 
only the brunt ol tax tncriases. but n so 
the Jburdens df raisinc the children 
throufih the Social Security system »,it 
support the child free couples in their relir- 
ment. If the mother stays home to care for 
her children, moreover, she is deprived of 
a full $800 tax credit for lulhoriied day* 
care services for two or more offspring. 

Exacerbating the plight of the,married 
'mother with children is the campaign to 
end alleged "discrimination'* against, 
women In the work force. 11 turns out that m . 
* the most sophisticated computer analyses 
of sex diMrtmlnatlot lead inexorably* to 
only one Utfjjrrpup of males significantly „**"£, 
■ beneflttoE frorfr^sexlsm'-only one rjoup $ . 
earnmg more than thetr "credentials" and 
education would seenungly Justify. That 
group' comprises lowei middle-class mtn,.^j 
with blgrti school education or less and with y 
Urge families to. support: in other words, 
the husbands 61 the >rery lowe^^niddle- 
dass women already afflicted by the tax' • 
"and welfare trap. • *iV 
The best way to change, this system ano\ 
disarm the welfare trap Is to convert the ,. 
cVrW chUd* deducttoe-afong with the 
diyd« subside and the equivalent por » 
Ooo orWTC-jfto a monthly payment. In 
most oqiintrijr called a child allowanty. . 
which goes to aWarnJIJc* with children, 
legitimate or Iflegltimaie, Teen age moth- 
ers ol lflegiumale chlidmi. bowever, 
should not receive the bjf3ag portion of 
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r but should jpt thnr welfare and 
£alkmanres through ireir own moth- 
As in civllued counine* around Ifte 
world where It is sale to walk the streets,*^ 
„ night,. Illepitimac) 'would not be massively 
favorrti ovpr legitimate motherhood. 
Such a child Allowance program, put 
* Inio effrcl .without new appropriations" 
could Initially oiler a Uuable payamenl of ' 
some tU per month per thlld. Among ic ' 
live politicians, Daniel Piirtck Moynthap ' 
once supported such a plan and while In J 
«£ on f T T* s ' DlvW Stockman presented a o> • 
.;«JWIM and powerful case lor a similar iyi- . ; 
fn#m*f- tax credit* for children. The specif- : 
• c * Of Ihrr jbr fo a e hHd iH l h uilu j qi 
fJMroTTorth by Joseph Pircione In ; 
onopraph recpntly published by the Fr*. 

unriallo n , — /\ 

panacea, in Swpden, for* px- . 
amplp, thp pwernmpnt swamps Its child 
allnwanwi with overwhelming contrary , 
subsJdjps for Illegitimacy and .family 
v breakdnwn. ajhiues Inromes at marrlna' ^ 
rates h*> htffflff loster work respansibUl- 
tle^ As the social bankruptcy, of secular , 
humanism *comes. increasingly evident, 
church#i^|| haV to rejoin the confi- 
dence to teach/ffWraJJty rather lhajp social- 
. . ism to thp podY. Bui chlA) allowances are i : 
' crucial first sfpp toward a sphsiblp 4 wp|(are 
Jhd tax syste m p support I ng families rather 
than subverting' Jhem. 

None ol the other programs ol the righl / 
or Ielt-frojn.~***rorklare" and lower mini- / 
mum wagps to more ' family planning" y, 
s,and abortions-would/have any significant* 
effect, on the problem. ■ .' ; , . fc ' 
A Nightmare 

Even the usual remedy of more jobs, 
particularly lor wpmen, would do nothing 
at all to dent trie welfare culture. ui..em« 
plpymeni rose 27* during the last decadp' 
»ith )9 million npl new Jobs; two-thirds of 
them wpmto women whllp thp welfare cul- 
ture iWfffadlly wo/se. i 

Workfare programs for welfare mothpii • 
are. an admlntstratlvp nlrhlmatkj» In prac* 
lice requiring large day care expenses and 
accomplishing nothing ol value either for 
t% recipients or sotipty. Having driven the 
fathers, out of the ghelto family by wel- 
fare, the govprnmenl throijlhr Srorkfar**' 
acts lo takp away the mothajfc) as well. ' 

Until policu makers unfrfli the para* 
mount realitiefof sex and family, they wlD ' 
continue to mtajftply thp problpnris they pre- 
tend to solve and coniiqup to ravage the * 
lives of the poor in the name of compas- 
sion. Current, programs will continue to w 
create a criminal itfiderclass' of unlistWLa 
malp ••tHarp twnenciartes who exploit ihe\ 
walfare^rap by living off a series ej fe- » 
male re^pl^nis -.and exipnd it by violence * 
ever diaper into the hpart of our flues and 
our national consciousness. 



Mr. G\ldcr u tht Author of "Wrrflth and 
Poverty." ' 
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Guaranteed i ncome 'progrja^nY^and jail r ^ 

riredictabl" result in f aM isj/brcahdown . "They do this by with 



mcaps- tested benefit, plans 
i (icy uu ciub 

The i ncentive 



nn*\a«d 

drawing a dollar of belie fits for each dollar earned, 
to earn is lessened, as- the" experiments show. 

AfcW^nd the timJLthat incentive, disappears , there ^ the 
gVowing nv/arenesa in tlte recipient, if tills person is a man 
with children, that ho is unnecessary for their support, because 
the benefit program has shown the willingness to replace him,* ' tj 
dollar for dollar. His role as oroVider has been taken from 



There is no such threat in a child allowance program. 



The ; 



allowance does not replace the father, but he^os him' his role. 

the father' finds an income supplement 



Guaranteed income plans drive '■jVJj 

- -.. - , . : . 'S>, 

ng them meet t:heir ov/n -needs, and encouraging their efforts. 



In a child allowance 
not a prqgram to supplant him. 

by he-lfc. 

Such criticism is not relevant to family allowances.^ — also 0 
brings with it an incorrect interpretation of the meanirra o f 
American ethnic diversity, by perceiving it as a liability, to f 
the nation. In reality, American ethnic diversity is «-£feat 
benefit, to national life. By it, wfeshave more sources of gr6wth 

Family allowances can be successfully 'applied to any famil" 
of any ethnic grouo which 5mer\shes it\ life ^gether. 



In 



in the current climate of welfare refbrm^/th^£otfcept o<*vthe 
"truly needy" has become* almost ImeanifWM&lr.s -term , because almost 
anyone can. become truly needy oho ugh Mxhi qua li fv - Cor tien^fi't^ . 
"Needy" .g^nly takes, on meanlngVwhen i'f'is applied to certain 
categories' of permanent disability. •• * ".*-, 

Those who advocate the enforcement approach to welfare 
problems as the solution farl to realize t*hat welfare has' 
become a subculture in many "parts of our cities.. Peopl^wilVj- 
seeJiuto qualify for the existing or futur^ standards because 
benefits' are higlier than low earning- pay. The poe* see»that 
it doesn't make, sense to work for wag*es less than welfare 
benefits, and the welfare system has already undermined trtteir 



f ami 1 ies , anyway., 



3 



nee would not. drastically change things.- 
is <seen as a universal benefit, and' so the maimer. 

"rrietf the fathef.;';' .' 

curjjpe'gt si tua tion f4 
ten^ial families. 



The 
Howe 
woul 

of tWe chi ld^jThatt 

and> p\avides more hope .tb these young" 



se.all her benef^Js if -*hk. 
Thdtt is-differe'nt from* 



provision of welfare is really one of the keys 
illegitimacy rates. . The housing component, ifhou Id .p' ■ 
ough the mother of k . the young g-Jr.l uTttil 'the , : 

31-. . This' is the* official policy of jk* ft number r 
_ the girl declares s£q is independent,, she. '•>•'. * 
benefits. ■ 1 \' r *• / 

.icesrVquld ^no^ abo^sh 'the a r T Uj ' ^ ft ^ jy^TinH 
—5^. n.t: allowance', would 'not radically change the situation' o 
™ut rt would make-^an- easier- transition f-romowe^fare^ dependency . 
•lie* economic mainstream. • * ■*',•'<'■ 



The housing 
to the high 
be channeled 
age $fjt» ; 
^ of* sfea 

'.alio 
The 
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VClu Id 
Al of wlvi 



allowances would support lower middle class families,' 
.icji would stand to gain economically by breaking up 
things s-tond. now: When families do break up) child raining 
efforts are often disrupted, and family failure must be corrected 
by expensive remedial, efforts.. -It is more .reasonable ' to helo * 
prevent family failure. ^ 

Child allowances" also help to reduce the Penaltv a young 
(jiri f-a^s-'by marrying a minimum wage earner. Accepting his 
rosponBibTVUy for his child should be ^Xffirmefc. 

Medicaid T<a big problem in thij^fcWe, and its linkage 
to welfare provides an incentive aefcinst marriage, because 
, o minimum wage oa?**ri may not r ecei Veined ical coverage through 
hi* work However, £bos e many difficulties can only be aoproaihed 
one at a .time. The child allowance is not 

"Creeping welfarism" is aVait^ti 

mi.ddlc^class welfare or ograVis cannat be rescinded. 

Attacking child a41owfrncAs as possible cause of future 
family instability is to mi ,4s th* poinjt .of', the allowances, 
lamilies with" childrenrajhd bWially. larger families, have . * 
a def inite contribution to Jh5l the future of 'this nation will ■ 
M hc ^ fa ^ l3l M a 5. e -J?§y i > bu ^ened by theweight of taxatiop, 
and the lower .inffifc famWe* derive l&tle or no benefit from 
the presently J^iWb* exemptions foMheir children. ■ 

It in djfearly to the benefit of the nation that family 
■stti.ii litv be encgi^age^at all income levels. The more f 5 * 
break down, the fnotc/Se teriora ted the family fabric pf 
becomes. As thib t/ocess continues, government 'will necessarily 
grow, an well as *he programs' -it must/ provide . 

CMjild^aLlpw^gces .are reasonable anti modest supports to tne 
child raisPng effort, The al lowanceJwQuld notWeate a work ' 

n rnmn f* t-% (Pimm "P« • -J ' _ __ i •* • 



panacea . 



fait d'accompli, and the most popular ' 



The more families 
society 



7 . 



incentive, but would promote £ ami fv integri tl and l$nks 
^DonSfc exclude^jhiicf allowances from consideration because 
there, is a fear tfftey cquld grow too. large. Pear fcf Jefcpansion 
could apply along those lines to fear that police! national 
defense or narbage ^ col lection expenses v;ould get 
Tho aliowa'M^e'is intended to be modest in size, 
family nee t ts ^wn «ieeds and not to replace fai 



. to hel$J.the 
replace fam*Ll£> Efforts. 



The income ^ax exenu&ipn for dependent children is widely used, 
hut Varies in tax-redtici#g value. it gives greatest aid to 
; l&giies*t income families and less aid t^low . ine'dfoe f a#i*ies 
"Low income families with a greater thari'aV 
recTieve no benefit from the exemption atvTj 
called a very effective toof for helping 
chi Id " raising.'e^j^rts 5 

Simply raising* fche. 'current .exemptioo w( 
tax reducing impact on h'igfti income families/^.., 
income ^fofflri lies will rec^ve propor tiOnat'el-y/Jfc, 
♦some will continue /avijaq no benefit at all 

^ ■Raiaing the exemjtioh would also' be more^penaT 
TncTdest chi ^allowance. A higher exemption would r'el 
taxes on offceT sectors of the society and economy. 





v ..■} 
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'${.' An increase ^bf 

help to a family, 
J; limits tff ,the* < 

j into thp-lffOTcjtt . 

= ■ ' be cn n f i s ca to tJm .^^TpdfflHft 
tax credit. W^e rps«\' 
disincentive 4o work^ 
Anderson refers to th'e , 
in Ihe earned income ^> v ^ 



tre.d it -would provide 
^yiith^n .the 'earning>g 
<^£&}jji& "Increase^ 



sea ted bv ait : - : Oibr*tt8*K* «* 
lyerty *all^ , ' , f.>^^^^ 

"suggef/t the federalization 
y^tema would rpmair 



The child a U£wa.nec fpea .ntf.,^™ — 

of- the" .sta^i we 1 C a* e »9V> tyem 9^ **?Ti Vb state 
intactl'ThroiijhoutS . M r , it 

The v allowand:e wou l«l^/aVe."tl>e effect of lowering the 
absolute value\o£^eltrfe r^vpents. Tho-child^lowanc 
Plus AKDC oavjnent in tiE fuWre-fould eqial today's AFDC^ 
Liymont. Welfare noci^ient^wofc Id not lose anything .- un *« 
Xhl child allowance plan. Ac*U**Jy, they would gaS* because 
when they leave AHJC*. they wouL^ontinue to receive tlra 
child allowance as all otner patents wquld. If peonlt* . 
respond to this family ".Incentive 'future welfar^e programs, 
may actually be smaller. The goal of the ctj^NQlowance 
i-, to help .'ill families become and remain -viable , VitlX 
ti,o consequent st^enffhening effects on the rest ofsociety,. 
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REUrONSRS HY Mi). UEHOKH TO SUPPLEMENTAL QUESTIONS 



It 



Brig 

Wel*t^i^f CoMege 

■ * 

ree questions posed to me by the Subcommittee on Family and Human • 
Services on the topic of "Broken Farai 1 ies^. Role, o V Government '\ are not easy 
>ln #(Wjf^ or ° ,K "' i ,H ' variouH trends leading to family fragmentation are of long 
sljnSlng and beyond the immediate control of' Governmental" actions, and for another, it was 
precisely the incruassing intervention^ the Government and its 'agencies into 
the affairs of the family that have largely produced such havoc for the family. 
I* could be argued - and 1 ■ am inclined to do a/ - the Government instead of alleviating " 
family problems, has magnified if not crea t^flthenu ^ 

For this reason, the chief fani\yjssue,phen it comes to the Government, is I 
how t q js 1 1 l he G over nme n t p_y t _ojf_ _t he_ fafaily . In other wo rds , we first ha v e to' recogni ze 
that the l iberal vision of the [welfare S*»tcjia8 n«^^en_good J^_t h_e_f J amily , be they 

V ■ \ ' "" ~" " 



now poor or not. 



■r 



What the Government as government can-do to benefit the family is more in the 
area nl working towards a new policy aj>p_r_nach jq Jh_e family that- is guided by the 

- - ^ r , 

lessons learned from the^istakes of the past. f 

i '/ t . 

> ~ The Reagan Administration has been the heir of an outmoded, f not harmful , approach • 
to the family. Although the Administration has successfully trlfd to redirect a 'nThhber" of 
social issues through its "new federalism" into different channels, it has been 
singularly unimaginative and ineffective when U^'orees to the family. I? is o'f 
utmost importance for'the Administration to understand, that budget cutting^(though 
necessary) is notr^a substitute 'ppr a cohesive tapp^o^h towardffi.thl fami^jr; 

*o - 1 1 * C ' « 

It is difficult for me to overstate the preposterousnesu of-u'the current s^ttiati-on, 

in wAlcfc .tftq^lrfHrhc ar* influential in th$ public discourse continue 9jr perceive issue's, 

( ■} \ : ' _ 't :v . A | . .v* h JN . 

forfrnlike and debate program , andaiihanat them v (above all the Government ) -^hat ran direct! 

counter 'to the \fa lues, expectations MfJ&igea of (by ju&rthe jnaj ority oT^flericans^ 



the Government in continuing^to saojxort precisely tffise prof ession^l*:ShAspec'ial\ 
interest g?W>Ds (including (Jftt f inajicing of reseajPfch) ^thfit have been, ana\co!u»nue to 
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Hi*' enemies of rhu family , is supporting a defjiurt legacy of Uoing harm to this 
must -vli.il of*all soelal hint 14 ut ions. (Howard. Ph U lpps of the Conservative Caucus 
his stimi< Important truths to ?iay about this). \ ^ 

The siiu.it Inn Is "iwi'ii more ^rt^postorouB at a time when opportunities - to 
work tuv.uds a mu policy approach towards the family are genu1|iely available. 
()iittv i number of different people and groups - often unrelated to each <Jtjjerv 
have for ".ome time tried to work towards the f\^? 



for -.ome time tried to work towards 



r mulntlon of ' a » d If ferent. c 



I r.inu-vork that will *1>r more be.ulafic ia 1 to. $ffef ami ly : 




The Child and Family Pr option Institute (Connaught Marsjpner) 



Tho Free Conrjr 
The Ho< kfi>rd lust It 
■ The Nit loiiitl ('eiuer^ 
fieorge SU-lner (llrool 
N.i than itlazer (Harvard) 1 
(Vorf.e wilder (Tyr Ingham) 




{Joseph Piccione) t)> 

rlson) 

Rood Enterprise (Bob Woodson) 



The 
Its 



lortu 

4 



f ami ly . 



Tj impo r t an t thing the Reagan Administration gould do is to provide throug! 
vatMous agencies . its discretionary funds, and its prestige-. opporrAinUies for 
th*-se ernups to work ■ together towards a^new policy ' approach tol 

- Th.it is to nay, the "capturing of the middle-ground^' 1 am^advora t ing in my hook ✓ 
Ve War Over, the Familxi ca*n onlj begin with concrete family^licy proposals 
(that' have to he clarified*, researched .and empirically substantiated), in a "new'key". 



if comes to family questions, most ordinary people are centrists anyway. Vlfrai 
ls"at issue is a new/perspective ( a* new'language and new proposals that reflect the 





, il Ii.ts become ohviouw by^uow, 1 don't tr ln^.much of the Government 's 

nb.IUty^to d.evelop this new approach. Tills does not mean t^iot tiie CovcrrtAeri 

is roiljPnned to Inaction In the meanwhile. Government could and' should support "- 

* ' m ' 0 . 

tjioatf policy efforts and programs that clearly do no harm to the family: 

•taxation proposals fthat benefit the family (se* J. Picct«ue) 

* family r}ghrJ issues (Rena uViller and Bruce Hafe^, #io*S College) 

(il»Hbould be mentioned here that the Covernm«rifc** s decision not to^ * 
persue at thia p'oint $ policy of "squeal ruliflVjfiy be politically 
wise, hut not "in the interest of the family and shoulcfbe fitvlved 
fn a dif f ere.nt's^rm in the future) ^fc * 

housiins ^jscrimlnatlon .ignLnHt large families (Marion Arigl^Edelroan, Children's.-' 
o. ' pefenjif Fund) ' 

support .nid extension of meaningful support to the handicapped members of 

families ■ t s > * 

holdingyjndividiials accojuntafc^ in <heir, obligate 



i 



. v tiflff to the family n"*'.fc 

(and Viot only in terms of the support payments of absent fathers as tlHtfr 
Admiriistr'ation Tias,wls«Uy, decided, but extend* this obligation to othftr 
areas afl.well; the^aged.the weatf, the handicapped) ' 

rethink in all arms of, the Government the possiVlfo ty^eff c^plld allowance 

give^Mip"ogyT i ao any programs tfiat hove.o "voucher conc^t" basis 



Your quest ioivi.pertaining to governmental programs that- ."are tppvaflblTt- foe used would ^ -" 
require a lengthy treatment of the follies af the. JVWlciary If^'ot^ing for "individual 
rights" over family rights. In essence, .the whol«* h(story "biTtheAast 50 years has 4 • 
been to give preference to adult presumptive needs and not" thosef 0 f the family, whitfh 
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December 9, 1983 

The Honorable Jeremiah Denton 
United States Senator and Chairman 
Subcommi ttee on Family and Human 
A624 Immigration Building 
Washington, O.C. ' 20510 

Dear Senator Denton: ^ 




appreciated . the opportunity ; to address /ourSubco^ittee o, -the top^of 



'Broken Families: Role of .Government. I be,, 
then speaks directly to the follow-up quest 1*1 
so I will not be sending a detailed response* 
the responses that the National Association a 

There is one area of concern that I would 
the distinct disincentives to work which 
primarily as a result of the 1981 Omnibus, 
believe that the majority of parents ,rec' 
qjin employment thai will enable. ^hem to 
society- However, the transition from* 
Man/ AFDC parents are initially only 
do not yield enough jncome to (jover t(U* 
a family — food an<f.c7othing, medical i 
to name just a few essentials. Becai/se 
Darents find that they soon become ine 



rilMiiu i i. tec r - - - 

^t))e testimony I presented 
tasked of the Witnesses 
tifitionally, I concur with 
lunties provided to you. 



parents tun mai juum — 
are placed'in thfeuntenable w posi tabn o ^ 
assistance but noT^enougiV morier to 4 sury. 

Congress can assist, famil ies in inak,i 
•restoring AFDC incentives to work,.... 



re-emphasize and that is 
fUilt into the>AFDC program, 
ion Act. I firmly * 
lyments desire. to 
Icient members of 
independence ^difficult, 
itatn lpw-payifg jobs which 
of working and raising • 
child care, rent and transportation 
» ftFDC regulations, working 
: f%r *FDC and' Medicaid. They 
tg. to^much mtyey to receive-. ; 
tdependently. . ■ N 

r, e transition to independence by 
program should {^mended to allow 
• third of the^remai»4flg earnings up 



faViVie 
Sjnceve-ly , 



4> 



Dfane Aniens J 
Ramsey ^punty-tommi ssioner 

** 'i 




' Sen *fflL£EtfTGN. I think we tpuld also probably agree on the need 
for GofWHIterit ^>olic^ to addresfc the pornography situation, which 
does nit! Held any sidtfof this debate on what is included in family 
policy. / • I ; 

The ILS. Pjews and World* Report had an interesting article not 
too Ionp ago where the fantasy about the family was that by the 
time arpersonjs 35 he or she will have been married four or fiye 
timea The extended family would then include multiple sets of 
grandparents that the children would Have to deal with. This was 
featured as Utopia. 

I do not think you like that, dp you, Ms. Friedan? 
.* Ms. Friedan. I do'not think that is the pattern. 

Senator Denton^ All right. Good. 

Ms. Friedan. I Will make an educated guess, that in the chaos of 
our, you know, that we are in,, in our society today* that if the six- 
ties and the seventies, and the gwtfgjng, and the swingers^and all 
that wa& supposed to be sach^UrOB ^ g . and it did not turn out to 
be so'much fun, yoo^lU^^ among Vomen 

there is a new value Jggmrrij^^ the vfomen have*iot lost 

efther, even in theidHj^HEr^^ concerns for children, 

f We then point tHJHjHHTat men, ancTsay, hey, listen, let us lib- 
erate men frphi this macWino, so they have ftiore' sensitivity to the 
values of family life, and Then maybe'we will really get some sensi- 
tivities to the values of family in politics. 

• And I commend you, Senator/feven^though we disagree on many 
. things, to recontinue to grow in this area, at least to listen to som^ 
of them. ^ ; h \ ' ■ \ - j.^s.V 

Senator Denton. We are tryiqg. I know you do not want* to eimiK^ 
nate that machismi totally. v ~ ^ > ; 

% Trfank you, all three, very much, and wejuWiII. be submitting verilfc' 
ten questions to all of ypu, and ask ycfu to respond within lO^dgrs,' 
upon receipt. ' ' , * * ■ ! 

I want thank everyone for their interest t6day, and ngtabest 
regards to t§§ three of you. • 4 ; [ ■' V 

, We stand adjourned. v 
^ [Whereupon, at 1:23, p.m., the subcommittee actfoumed,^ubje0t tp 
the cail of the Chair.]. ... ■ \ v ^ 

V r 



